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Mr. Ursan, Aug. 18. 
ype have copied at p. 81, the 
character of Mc. Sheridan froiw 
the Times Newspaper: a character, 
whieh, though written with great ta- 
lent and eloquence, you will allow to 
be very severe. You will hardly 
therefore refuse to append to it the 
following criticism on that character, 
which formed the third of a Series of 
Letters, under the signature of Ox- 

FORD, in a Provincial Newspaper. 
Yours, &c. Oxroap. 


I suspend my inquiries into the pe- 
cuoiary state of the country, to give 
room for a few observations on ano- 
ther melancholy subject, which the 
long article that follewed my last let- 
ler im your Friday’s Paper has sug- 
gested. The death of Mr. Sheridan 
ts a public loss; and his memory just- 
ly mingles itself with our national 
eoncerns. | know’ not from what 
Londvo print* the article in ques- 
tion has been copied: it is written 
with great talent; and sometimes 
with wech eloqavace ; but there is a 
spirit of severity and ill-will in it 
which I cannot approve. This malig- 
nant tone it does not seem difficult to 
trace tu its source: I even imagine 
that I can give a shrewd guess at the 
hand from which it flowed. 

In the affecting tamentations which 
The Courter poured forth at the mo- 
ment that the great Statesman was 
trembling on the verge of eternity, 
there bruke out one or two expres- 
sions of contempt against the leadere 
of a powerfal Party, which could not 
easily be forgiven or overlooked. To 
under-rate the Pettys, the Greys, the 
Grenvilles, the Hollands, and the Tier- 
neys, and place thers far below a Sbe- 


* ‘The Times. 





ridan, was a provocation of a serious 
dye! 1 thiak that this will be found 
to be the key to all the praise, and to 
almost all the blame, of the intellec- 
tual portrait on which | am comment- 
ing. It sets out with an observation 
just in itself, and likely to catch the 
moralist, who moves not in the fagti- 
tious heat of polilicks, as sincere and 
well tended, . But its consisteycy: 
with the usual priaciples of judgment 
cutertained and practised by the Party 
from whence it evideutly-comes, may 
well be doubted. 1t would have been 
deemed outrageously illiberal, had tt 
been put forth in the case of Fox ; 
and we should have been dazaled by: 
all the splendour of indiguant declas. 
mation, to shew the philaathropy 
wisdom of a more liberal and eajar 
philosophy ! ‘ a = 
As long as Mr. Sheridan served the 
purposes of a Party, his faults, which 


‘ are now described=witl such: onre- 


lenting scrutiny, and condemned with 
such harsh severity, were deemed 
harmless foibles, suited Lo point a jest, 
or raise a good-natured swile ; and to 
make the contrast of his wit and [iis 
oratory the more striking and attrac- 
tive. They never overshadowed the 
operation of his public opiniods, Agd 
when he provounced his unrival 
speech on Hastiugs’s Trial, or his 
patriotic sentiments on the Mutipy 
at the Nore, they lost neibing of 
their effect, because they came frog 
a man overwhelwed with’ ‘private 
debts, or unpunctual to private or 
domestic engagements. 

Of all the difficult subjects if etbiée, 
the degree iw which the public aad 
private conduct of an ind:vidval ate 
to be examined-and tried*in conjune- 
tion,.is the most difficult to be de- 
fined: There are undoubtedly some 
hinds of faults,. which.polluse the 


sources 





ico 


sources of action, public as well as 
private. There are others, in which 
the very self-neglect that gives rise to 
private embarrassments and all their 
numerous train of expedients, and in- 
dulgences, and injuries, is generated 
by a devotion to the larger grasp of 
public concerns. He who escapes as 
he cau from straits into which he has 
falien from the blindness of indolence, 
is very different from the daring 
wretch who enters into any hazard 
with his eyes open, because he is pre- 
determined to regard oo Lies in break- 
ing from a danger. 

Mr. Sheridan, if he was ever worthy 
of that idolatry of Party which he 
once enjoyed, ought not to have 
been deseried in his old age, aud “at 
his utmost need.” ‘The continuation 
of a seat in Parliament would have at 
least secured him from ‘the blood- 
thirsty and wseless revenge of an en- 
raged creditor. If it be pleaded, that 
indolence and habitual indulgence of 
that which might niake him forget the 
oppressor and his oppression, rendered 
him no longer to be depended upon 
asa debater or a wit—look at the 
men of straw, who, for private con- 
venience, fill so many of the rotten 
(aye and of the free and independent) 
Boroughs, of either side of the House, 
and say, whether Sheridan, if his fa- 
culties had been not merely clended, 
but gone, could not have filled any 
one of them better thanthey! The 
horrible picture ef this expiring lu- 
minary, beset by myrmidons, aud 
watched by the terriers of the Law, | 
forbear to delineate! 

If the rules of judgment, which are 
now promulgated to cover the neglect 
of Sheridan ia his old age, had been 
practised at the commencement of 
his public career, he wou'd never, 
perhaps, have been allured and flat- 
tered into imprudences and conG- 
dences, of which the punishment was 
to come upon him when he was least 
able to bear it. 

We are now told that Sheridan had 
tnany admirers but no friends amongst 
those great mea with whom he once 
lived and co-operated. Would this 
have been said when Sheridan was 
living? What would any of these 
great wen have declared, if any one 
had accused them of this in the zenith 
of Sheridan’s splendour ?- 

It is argued that Sheridan exhibited 
transcendent powers, but that he for- 
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feited all claims to patrosage, power, 
wealth, and even comfort and secu- 
rity in old age, because he perverted 
these powers. It is inconsistently 
said, that he united the various and 
distinct mental and oratorical excel- 
lencies of Burke, Pitt, and Fox, and 
yet that he threw away his time and 
his talents. “Were then the imagina- 
tion and intellectual stores of Burke, 
the flowing language of Pitt, and the 
acuteness of Fox, attained without an 
effort, and exhibited without industry 
and practice, as well as native endow- 
ment? Inshort, the praise given in 
this sketch to his mental and seuato- 
rial faculties is so superlative, and [ 
may add, even so extravagant, that to 
end with so mucit detraction, and 
plead for such cruel and unexampled 
abandonment, is an instance of ibe 
perverted prejadices of Party resent- 
ment, to which I can recollect no 
parallel! 

There are temporary meteors, 
whose brilliance is accidental or fan- 
cied, or impure, and who soon there- 
fore sink again into darkness; buat 
Sheridan retained his inflaence over 
the pablic mind so uniformly from 
the hour of his first emergence, in 
spite of the greatest disadvantages, 
that it is impossible to deny the genu- 
ine force, and I would add, real use of 
his faculties! We ofteu see the publick 
unaccountably 

*© Yield to the fascination of a name ;” 
but, if it be delusive, they are certain, 
ere long, to recover from it. The 
mysterious ways in which the intel- 
Icctual powers sometimes develope 
themselves, it is vain tu systematize, 
or to deny resulls because the process 
has not been conducted according to 
the ordinary forms of human disci- 
pline. Sheridan did in fact, on innu- 
merable occasions, either “ set the 
table in a roar” by the flashes.of his 
wit, or astonish and illumine listen- 
ing Senators! He did this ia spite of 
the days and years lost in indolence 
and intemperance. Yet what right 
have we to deny results, because they 
seem to usto be too favourable for 
the occupations which we know to 
have preceded ? 

The old adage, De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum may not perhaps be entirely 
just; but 1 cannot think it right or 
less than inhuman of such aman 
“To tear the frailties from their dread 

abode” 
with 
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with such minute and unsparing in- 
dustry: to throw no flowers over his 
unhappy remains, and leave all his 
faults m the glare of their nakedness! 
The moral lesson might have been 
better consulted by a contrary course. 
His fame cannot expire as long as the 
page of English History lasts: his 
vices, being private, might, but for 
this exposure, have been forgotten! 

This severe commentator seems 
willing enough to allow the full credit 
to Sheridan's Dramatic talents. To 
that praise there are none among his 
political competitors who make pre- 
tensions; yet this perhaps is in truth 
the weakest of his claims. I suspect 
that mach of the attraction of Tie 
School for Scandal lies in stage arti- 
fice and management. When he is 
called the first Poet of the day in 
right of two or three pretty songs, 
anda few pleasing and classical elegiac 
couplets, which scarce even reach be- 
yond an elegant and harmonious po- 
lish, it excites a smile at the ill- 
placed extravagance of panegyrick ! 

Much more might have been said 
on this subject if the compass of a 
letter would have permitted it. 


— 


Tour through various Parts of Fian- 
pias, Germany, and HoLtanp, in 
the year 1815. 


(Continucd from p. 8.) 


tbr close of my last letter left me 
at Lille, spending an evening with 
a very agreeable mixed party of 
French and English. Our conversa- 
tion turned a good deal upon the 
British constitution, compared with 
the other forms of goveroment in 
Europe, and especially with that 
which France had obtained since the 
restoration of the Bourbons. The 
result was, an unanimous acknow- 
ledgment of the decided superiority of 
the English government. 1 concurred 
with the French gentleman who was 


introduced at the close of my last - 


Jetter, in his eulogy on Montesquieu 
and De Lolwe, who had so ably 
sketched the outlines of var constitu- 
tion both in theory aad practice. I 
bad always considered the Spirit ef 
Laws asa chef-d euvre of philosophi- 
cal jurispradence, and the Constitu- 
tion of England, by De Lolme, as a 
work reflecting the highest credit 
upon the author, more especially as 








Mr. Sheridan. — Tour through Flanders, Ke. - 101 


he was a foreigner, who had passed 
the greatest part of bis life out of 
England. The author of such a work, 
said the French gentleman, ought to 
have been remuneraied by the English 
government with a handsome pension. 
I answered that I had never heard of 
his having had any other remupera- 
tion in England than what he had de- 
rived from the sale of his book, which 
certainly deserved a pension. A con- 
versation took place in regard to the 
best writings on the theory of civil 
government. One of the party stroug- 
ly recommended a treatise * on this 
subject by Professor Noodt, of Ley- 
den, who had in avery masterly 
manner deduced, from the immutable 
principles of reason and justice, the 
mutual rights and obligations ef go- 
vernors aud people. I asked him il 
he had ever read Locke on Civil 
Government: he answered that be 
was acquainted with Locke only as 
a metaphysician: to which I replied, 
“Give me leave to recommend him to 
your acquaintance asa political philo- 
sopher: in his celebrated Treatise on 
Government he appears lo ine to have 
developed the gcouine principles of 
civil suciety, and to have fixed the 
rights of man apon their true basis ; 
insomuch that I scruple not to apply 
to Locke, compared with all other 
writers on that subject, mutatis mu- 
tandis, the praise thus lavished by the 
Duke of Buckingham upoa Homer: 


* Read Homer once, and then you'll read 
no more, [poor, 
For all buvks else appear so mean, so 
Verse will seem prose ;—but still persist 
to read, [meed.” ” 
And Homer will be all the books you 


“ Yes, Sir,” subjoined a warm-hearted 
Englishman, who had beeu bred in 
the school of Old Whiggism, address- 
ing himself to the Frenchman, “* the 
political writings of Mr. Locke fur- 
nish the best antidote against the tu- 
multuous anarchy of a democracy, 
and the opposite, but not less dan- 
gerous extreme ‘of an arbitrary mo- 
narchy. The principles of civil as#o- 
ciation which have been established 
by that immortal writer are the only 
effectual safeguard against the delu- 
sive theories of your pure Repubti- 
cans (as they call themselves) on the 
ohe hand, and the slavish maxinis of 


“A Translation of this Treatise into 
English was published by Dilly, in 1741. 
your 











102 
your — Royalists on the other; 
who, like the Hobbeses and the Fil- 


roérs of a former age in Eogland, la- 
bour to establish 


* The right divine of kings to govern 
wrong.” 


“« Oh, Sir,” replied the Frenchman, 
“<T wish our Constituent Assembly at 
the commencement of (he Revolution 
had been wise enough to form their 
plan_exactly upon the model of the 
English government.” To which the 
Englishman replied, and I think with 
great justice, that “ such anattempt 
would have proved completely abor- 
tive, uuvless the French nation had 
bees previously cast in an English 
moéold. The Constitution of England 
- has been the result of a fortunate con- 
currence of many happy events, which 
must be transferred into other coun- 
tries béfore they can ever expect to 
transplant our noble form of govern- 
ment with all its peculiar advantages, 
—a form of government which, in its 
grand distinguishing features, had 
presented itself to the sagacious eye 
of Cicero as the perfection of political 
wisdom, and which Tacitus, the 
prince of Philosophical Historians, 
considered as more easily to be ad- 
mired than reduced’ to practice.” 
*“ You cannot, Sir,” rejoined the 
Frenchman, **be more enthusiastic 
in the admiration of your excellent 
political system than I amy; and I 
envy you the rare felicity of living in 
a country where, to borrow the words 
of Tacitus, ‘ sentire que velis, et que 
seuties dicere licet.’ There isnothing, 
Sir,” added he, which | so much ad- 
mire in your happy constitution, as 
your equal and impartial administra- 
tion of justice. When, fired with the 
ardour which the writings of Mon- 
tesqnicu and De Lolme had excited, I 
first visited England, I cannot express 
to you the emotions I felt in attend- 
jog your Courts of justice; and upon 
those occasions | often said to myself, 
This is the favoured region where 
Astrea hath taken up her abcde, for 
here I find that the person and pro- 
perty of the meanest subject are 
equally sacred as those of the highest 
Jordin the realm.” “True, Sir,’* said 
a blunt honest’ Englishman, ‘“ and 
ours, I believe, is the only country in 
Europe where 4 Nobloman dart not 
shake his fist with impuvify at the 
humblest menial in bis service.” I 
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wag asked which of ous writers had 
given the best detail of the practice of 
our constitution. 1 replied without 
hesitation—“ Blackstone, whose cele- 
brated:Commeniaries on the Laws of 
England contained all, that need. be 
known upon that subject; and who- 
ever wished to become acquainted 
with our municipal institutions, should 
be told to dedicate his days aud nights 
to Blackstone, noclurna versale manu, 
versate diurna.” We bad a couver- 
sation on the erection of the new 
kingdom of the Netherlands, ao event 
which I said had given me great satis- 
faction. It was observed by one of 
the French gentlemen, that he be- 
lieved the Belgians would much ra- 
ther have beep incorporated with 
Fraace than Holland; and represent 
ed the Dutch and Beigians as bitterly 
hating each other. I expressed my 
hopes that the union of the twy 
countries would ere long be pro- 
ductive of such political and commer- 
cial benefits to both, as to remove the 
prejudices which he represented as 
subsisting belween them at present. 
Prejudices full as strong, | believed, 
if not stroager, had existed between 
the English and Scots at the period of 
their Union, which kept gradually 
subsiding till at length they happily 
vanished. I added, moreover, that 
I hoped I should not offend his na- 
tional pride, if I expressed a wish 
for the anvexation of French Flan- 
ders to the vew kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands, and fur the re-union of all 
the Low Countries under ove head, as 
they had been at the death of Charles 
the Bold, the last Prince of the 
House of Burgundy. ‘ You know, 
Sir,” said he, ** that Charles had de- 
signed his only daughter, the heiress 
of those fine Provinces, tu be given in 
marriage to the Dauphin of France, 
which scheme was counteracted by 
the folly and caprice of bis father 
Louis XI1.;' and the Netherlands, by 
the marriage of Mary of Burgundy 
with the Emperor Maximilian, de- 
volved to the House of Austria; 
whereas, if she had been married to 
the Dauphin, they would in all pro- 
bability have been for ever uniled to 
France, and es | bloody wars been 
thereby prevented. But.you ma 

rest assured, Sis, that, France wi 

never hear of giving up her acquisi- 
tions in Flaoders, of, which, slice, has 
remained in full possession forso long 

& pe- 
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a period of time:” to which he sub- 
jomed, in a warm tone, “ The annex- 
ation of Frefich Flauders to the new 
kingdom of the Netherlands! We 
might as well talk to the English Go- 
vernment of-the anvexation of the 
Hebrities to Norway!” I alluded to 
the injustice by which Louis XIV. had 
made himself master of that coun- 
try. “As to that,” he replied, ‘* if 
ail the acquisitious made by conquest 
were to be weighed in the balance of 
justice, with what face could England 
pretend to cast a stone at France ?” 
Perceiving I had touched upon a sore 
point, and wishing to avoid alterca- 
tion, I gave a turu to the conversa- 
tion, atid we began to talk about Lille. 
1 was asked by a stwart French lady, 
who was fond of reading, whether I 
had read the Memoirs of the Baron de 
Pollnitz. 1 said I recollected havin 
read the book many years ago, an 
thought it an entertaining collection 
of travels, history, and biography ; 
“And you might have added,” said 
she, “*of love adventures, and of 
court pursuits and amusements. | 
think it a delightful me/ange. The 
Baron was a volunteer under the 
Doke of Marlborough at the siege of 
Lille in 1708, of which he gives an 
interesting account in his Memoirs; 
and if you can pick him up in the 
course of your tour, you will find him 
avery agreeable companion ina post- 
chaise.” In consequence of the lady's 
recommendation, I have since re- 
newed my acquaintance with the 
Baron, whom I feel no inclination to 
recommend to the acquaintance of my 
fair country women. 

The following couplet of Pope is 
the best commentary upon the Me- 
meirs of De Pollnitz: 

* Adieu to Virtue, if you're once aslave: 
Send her to court, you send her tu her 
grave,” 
The last memorable event that took 
place in the military history of Lille 
was the siege under the command of 
Duke Albert of Saxe Teschen, io 
the antamn of 1792, which was raised 
by the approach of Dumourier's 
army, afier ihe discomfiture of the 
Duke of Brunswick. The people of 
Lille will tell you that the siege was 
cafried on in a qwanner that reflected 
but little credit apon the Austrians on 
the score of humanity. However 
that might be, there is ao doubt that 
the'city was defended both by the gar- 
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rison and the inhabitants with heroic 
and persevering bravery. The wo- 
men, with Amazonian courage and 
fortitude, were foremost in every dan- 
ger; they were always at hand to 
nurse and soothe the wounded ;* and 
shewed their contempt of danger by 
danciog upon the batterics inthe ver 
face of the enemy. The bombard- 
ment, which lasted eight days, proved 
very destructive to the town; and 
seldom, { believe, has a besieging 
army on its retreat been more gene- 
rally followed by the execrations of 
the inhabitants than were the Aus- 
trians on retiring from Lille. I vow 
take my leave of Lille; from whence 
I set out in the diligence for Tournay, 
in company with the cages party 
whom I mentioned io my last letter. 
After travelling a few miles over a 
rich and beautiful country, we got to 
the extremity of French Flanders; 
and upon our arrival atthe very point 
where Terminus had fixed his station, 
we were given to understand that 
our baggage must undergo a search 
before we could sct foot on the terri- 
tory of the King of the Netherlands, 
However, upon a significant bint 
froin the conducteur of the diligence, 
we each of us slipped a douceur inte 
his hands, as a testimony of our sense 
of the politeness of the douenier, to 
whom we begged him to preseat our 
irés bons complimens, We. passed 
through a delightful and well-culti- 
vated country until we came te the 
city of Tournay, with which I was 
highly gratified. Tournay is a large 
and elegant town, pleasantly situated 
upon the Scheldt. It abounds with 
churches, several of which are ver 
splendid, particularly the Cathedral, a 
truly - magnificent edifice. 1 recol- 
lected that Cardinal Wolsey had been 
Bishop of this See during the time that 
Tournay was possessed by the English 
in the reign of Hear VIL. Through 
the intrigues of Wolsey Tournay was 
restored to France im 1518; soon after 
which, it was taken by the yng 
in whose hands it remained near a 
century and a half, when it was con- 
quered by Louis XIV. who was told 
by a famous political Ecclesiastic, 
namely, the Cardinal Polignac, that 
he must regard Lille and Tournay as 
the two eyes of France. In 1708 
Tournay, after a long siege, sucrén- 
dered to the Duke-of Marlborotgh, 
in the face of a grand army under the 
com- 
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command of the celebrated Villars. 
The Duke, on taking possession of the 
city, ordered a powpous inscription on 
one of the half-moons, declaring it to 
be impregnable, to be eflaced. By 
the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, Tournay 
was secured to the Dutch as one of 
their barrier towns; but the sove- 
reigaty remained with the House of 
Austria; nor could the Stales-Gene- 
ral have had a more important bar- 
rier in that quarter, inasmuch as it 
commanded the Scheld!, and covered 
Oudenard aud Ghent. The French 
have always coveted this place as the 
key of Flanders, aad whea Louis XV. 
had set his heart on the entire con- 
quest of the Austrian Netherlands, he 
sent Count Saxe, at the head of near 
20,000 men, in the spring of 1745, to 
attack Tournay. Louis was so bent 
on the acquisition of this fortress, 
that he appeared iv persov during the 
siege, accompanied by his only son, 
the Dauphin. The allied a:my, un- 


der the command of the Duke of 
Cumberlaad, though inferior in num- 
ber to the French by vo less than 
23,000 men, made the bold attempt of 
raising the siege of Tournay, which 


led to the fatal battle of Funtenoy,— 
fatal, not through any want of skill or 
valour on the part of the English, who 
had never covercd themseives with 
more glory than in this battle, but 
thréugh the bad conduct of our 
allies, and more especially through 
the base treachery and cowardice of 
the Dutch. I reserve further parti- 
eulars of Tournay, and wy visit to the 
plains of Fontenoy ull my next letter, 
Cuericus LeicesTRiensis. 
—=_a—— : 


Mr. Urpan, Aug. 14. 
N Lysons’s Environs of London 
there is an account of Richard 
Warner, Esq. who resided at Wood- 
ford-row, in an old house called 
Hearts, said to be now the property 
of Jervoise Clerk Jervoise, Esq. who 
married Mr. Warner’s niece. Mr. 
Warnet planted a Botanical-garden at 
Woodford, and founded an exhibilioa 
for a Botanical Student, at Wadham 
College, Oxford. He translated the 
Comedies of Plautus, and made col- 
lections for a Glossary to the Plays of 
Shakespeare, and for an edition of 
his Works, but desisted from his in- 
tention of publishing it on the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Steevens’s Proposais. 
I remember to have seen soine in- 
quiries in the Gentleman's Magazine 


respecling Mr. Warver’s papers, a 
few years ago, but | do uot recollect 
with what view the inquiries were 
made. | am now, however, enabled 
to state to you, Mr. Urban, that the 
Translation from Plautus, and the 
Glossary, are in the bands of a lady, 
to whose husband they were beqeath- 
ed by Mr. Warner, and who is de- 
sirous they should not be lust to the 
publick. T.R. 

*,* The Editor of the Gent. Mag. is 
evabied to answer any particular in- 
quiries that may be made respecting 
the papers. 

——s i 

Mr. Ursa, dug. \1. 

4 be very favourable account * 

which you gave of the //istory 
of Richmond, in Yorkshire, induces 
me to inform you that a second Edi- 
tion of that book is in great forward- 
ness, and will soon be published, in 
Svo. The rapid sale of the first 
edition has giveu the Editor an oppor- 
tunity of making some allerations, 
and eularging his plan by extending 
the subjects almost under every head, 
which im the first edition had been 
abbreviated, in order to suit the duo- 
decime size in which it was published. 
Lists of the Arehdeacous of Rich- 
mond, Members of Parliament, Rec- 
tors, &c. will be introduced ; likewise 
it wili be further evriched with some 
more etchings, engravings, and an ex- 
cellent: plan of tie town. Though 
Dr. Whitaker’s grand plan of York- 
shire quite overpowers so smali a 
publication, yet, from the talent and 
incustry of the Author of the History 
of Richmond, we may eapect a very 
excellent account of that part of the 
Couaty, and a work which willbe a 
great addition to the library of every 
iover of Topography. 

Yours,&c. Ricnumonpiensts. 
—— 
INDEX INDICATORIUS. 

W. W. requests particulars relative to 
the family of that upright Citizen and 
able Senator, Sir Jonn Barnard; bis 
place of birth, whether he left any 
issue, &e. &e, 

An authentic Memoir of the late Duke 
of Dorset, which came to hand too late 
for insertion this month, shall appear tn 
our next; with Hlustrations of the Cha- 
racter of George Wither, &c. &c. 

We.are under the necessity of post- 
poning the promised memoirs of Bishop 
WaTSON, and Mr, ALEXANDER, and parti- 
culars respecting Mrs. ViAs, till our neat. 

* Gent. Mag. vol. LXXXV. p. 233. 

.Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Aug. 1. 

ULLY agreeing with your able 
Reviewer, iv his favourable Re- 

port of the conclud ng Volume of the 
“ Literary Anecdotes,” I send you an 
etching, designed by Gainsborough, 
(one of the earliest, I believe, of 
the excellent Painter's productions) 
of Felixstow Cottage, which I re- 
quest you to copy into your Ma- 
gazine (see the Plate) as an i!lustra- 
tion of the very enterlaining account 
of the family of Thickoesse, given by 
MF. Nichols, ia vol. 1X. pp. 251-—288. 


Felixstow Cottage, distant three~ 


miles from Landguard Fort, was ori- 
ginaliy merely a fisherman's but, con- 
verted by’ t 
Thicknesse, aud afterwards embel- 
lished by the pencil of his wife, intoa 
charming little residence, where he 
employed himself with rural sports 
a Serer) ampentonnte, a 

n resigni e governorship o 
La ard Fort, Mr. ‘Thicknesse sold 
Felixstow ou. to Lady Dowager 






Bateman for: 400/. (about half the 
money which he had expended upon 
it) |.it,is now in the possession of 
Sir Samuel Fludyer, Bart. 
readers will find an anima 
description of this Cottage, from the 


pen of Mrs. Thicknesse, in volume 
LXXIX. page 1013; where also the 
pteseat appearance of the Cottage, 
aud@-the beautiful marine praspects 


from it, are noticed by Mr. R. R.. 


Barnes. Surro.crensis. 
5 = —— . 
~~ Mr. Urean, 

SEND 

tions taken from brass plates, 
which have been removed from the 
stones in which they were originally 


Feb. 28. 


inserted, and are now preserved in. 


the Town-chest of Ampthill. 

1. He jacent Will's Hicchenik Wot- 
man q’ndam m'cator et {ocu’teneng sta- 
pule ville Caligie qui obiit riiii die 
Marcit A. Oni mececl et Nna Agnes 
ur ey qr’ aiabug ppicietur de’. 

Three loose escutcheons, which evi- 
dently belonged to the above, have 
a woolsack, and merchant's mark. 

2. Of po’ charite prap for the goute 
of Zohn Barnard, {ate of Amptili 
Chapman and oy bis wpfe whpcbe 
€inn dep'ted ta Sod the rev dap of 
Tevell im py’ per of our ford god 
im. vu. hi. on whose goulis Thu habe 
mercp Amen, 

Gent. Mac. August, 1816. 


g 


taste of Governor | 


you some antient Insecrip-_ 
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3, Maker of Manu, 0 god in Crinite, 
that bast alfone afl ching in ordenance, 
Forgeve the trespa¥ of mp Duvente, 
We thvhe ford up on myn ignorance, 
fforgive mp sgoute all mp miggobern- 
aunce, (nail, 
Gring me to blisse where thou art eter- 
ver to jope with his Aungeles celes- 
tiall, 

On a loose broken stone in Mil- 
brook Church is the figure of a Priest 
in brass, and under it the following 
lines : 

Robert Were priest under this sten 
lyeth, , 

That Jh’u m’cy and lady-help. eryeth, } ° 

Prayeth for my soule for now; 

As ye wolde other dede for yaw. 

in Maulden Church, on the’ North 
side, is a handsome altar-tomb, in- 
Jaid with the efligies of a gentleman 
in armour and his wife, with escutch- 
eous in brass at the corners, and one 
over their heads. Around, on a fillet 
of brass on the moulding, this Inscrip- 
tien in Roman capitals: . 

HiC! JACENT CORPORA RIC'l FALDO 
ARMIGERI ET ANPHILICIZ CHAMBERLIN 
UXORIS EJUS QUI QUIDEM RICARDUS OBNT 
vi DIE DECEMBRIS ANNO b'mr 1576 
ANPHILICLE VIRO. f pug 

On the slip'of brass on whictr they 
stand, SITY | ae 
CELESTIA soileih, seneeege SPER- 

And on the samé stamey,. 5. 

ANNO DOMINI1576 


RICARDUS PALDO OBHT. , 
> ‘ 





caboshed. At her feet in Roman 
letters: 

ANNA FALDO FILIA RICARDI 

FALDO ARMIGERI OBIT 

PRIMO DIR APRILIS ANNO 

1594 AETATIs 18. 

The Arms of Faldo, which are on 
both the above Monuments are three 
bucks’ heads caboshed. Crest, three 
arrows, one in pale, two in saltier, 
passing through a ducal crown. 

FPRAEWDSEERYIC. 

a 

Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 16, 1815. 
HE following Selections from 
“Country Church-yards” in Nor- 
folk seem not to be the production 
of “an unlettered Muse,” and may be 
thought worthy to occupy a corner 
in 
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in. your Magazine. Allow me to in- 
quire whether the long and quaint 
Latin loscription on the magnificent 
Monument of the great Lawyer, Sir 
Edward Coke, in Tittleshall Church 
in the same county, is in priat, and 
where? 


Yours, &c. PHILo-TOMB. 


To the Memory of Joun Curtis, én the 
Church-yard of Coltishall. 
In mournful thoughts to decorate this 
bier, 
True grief shall pour the tributary tear, 
Shall o’er his grave with silent anguish 
bend, [friend ; 
Where rests in death the husband, father, 
A busband, whose connubial love is 
shewn [stone ; 
In her who sighs, and rears this votive 
A friend, whose merits fill the breast 
that pays [of praise. 
To worth it mourns, this heartfelt strain 


To the Memory of Joun Brown, in the 
| Church-yard of Hoveton St.John. 
Beneath this turf, to rustic labour bred, 
The Village Poet rests his humble head ; 
Low in the dust the Son of Genius lies, 
Death claims alike th’ unlettered andthe 

wise, 
Talent, how vain without Religion’s root! 
Like ‘gaudy flowers alone without the 

fruit. [side : 
O’er him did both with equal care pre- 
Learning he loved, the Gospel was his 

pride ; e trod, 
And prov'd this truth, as Virtue’s paths 
** An honest man’s the noblest work of 

od.”’ 


—ie- 


Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 4. 

LOSE to the Church of Lidgate, 

in Suffolk, is the site of an an- 

tient and strong Castle. The ditches 
are very deep; and flints, which 
seem to have constituted both the 
walls and the foundation, are con- 
tinually dug up. I never could learn 
from any topographical work, the 
builder, or the possessors of it; per- 
haps you or some of your Corre- 
spondents can inform me. Near the 
centre of the Chancel is a large slab, 
inlaid with the figure of an Ecclesias- 
tic, now without a head. This is 


commonly said to be John of Lidgate’s 
Grave; but I think, as he was a 
Monk of Bury, it is very improbable 
that his religious fraternity should 
have interred his remains at this ob- 
luformation on these 


scure village. 








[ Aug. 
two points of Antiquarian research 
will be new, and acceptable to many 


of your Readers. 
Yours, &c. Y.P.E.S. A.W. 


- 
Mr. Urran, Aug. 5. 
a. the Library of Louth Grammar 
School are these two loose brass 
plates, which have apparently been 
torn from some slab ; on one I well re- 
member (for they have often puzzled 
me) are the following lines : 
Optime Laurenti te nos Ersvae curemus 
Nam pius et sapiens et moderatus eras ; 
Te schola Luddensis patronum leta 
fatetur, 
Charus eras Patria, Patria chara tibi. 


On the other are cut the following 
Arms: 

Quarterly: Ist, quarterly, Gules and 
Vair, over all a bend Or, Constable. 
2nd, per pale dancette, [qu. Senlis?] 
3rd, Argent, a chevron Sable, between 
three martlets, [qu. Sizours?] 4th, 
cheeque Or and Gules, on a chief of the 
first, a lion passant Azure, Comber- 
worth. 

As to the arrangement of the quar- 
ters I cannot at this distance of time 
be positive. The first | am sure of. 
Who was this Patron of Louth School ? 
Ia Peacham’s “* Complete Centleman” 
there is a Coat very similar in the 
quarterings. Orno. 

a 


Mr. Unsan, Aug. 6. 
T E following verses areaccurately 
copied from the cover of an an- 
tient prayer-book which has in several 
places the autograph of Sir Robert 
Naunton, Whether he was the Poet, 
or only the transcriber, is a question 
which I leave to be determined b 
others. F. Serway. 


On the outside of the Book are 
these Arms: 


Quarterly: Ist Sable, three martlets 
Argent, Waunton; 2nd, quarterly, Or and 
Sable, in the first quarter a lion passant, 
Gules, Boivile; 3rd, Argent, a chief in- 
dented Azure, Glanvil; 4th, Or, an 
eagle, displayed Gules, between six tor- 
teauxes, 3, 2, and 1. Sth, Argent, a 
lion rampant Sable, on a chief, Gules, 
a crescent fer difference, Ashby; Gth, 
Azure, ten bezants, 4, 3, 2, and 1, 
Zouch ; 7th, Azure, two bars Or, Bur- 
det; 8th, Azure, crusuly of cross cross- 
lets, Or, a lion rampant, Argent, crown- 
ed Or, Brews; 9th, Argent, a chevron, 


Azure, between three staples, Sable, 
Ming- 
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Illingworth ; 10th, Argent, a Cross en- 

grailed Sable, between four Ermine spots. 
Crest, upon a wreath, a basilisk pro- 

per: a helmet under the crest, 

Motto, Prudens Simplicitas. 

* In librum Psalmorum. 
Summi laus et amor Jehove, 
Christi victima, sermo, sceptrum, 
Sancti Pneumatis aura et arrha, 
Spirant his celebrata in Odis, 
Spirant his animata in Odis. 

Res ‘est veteres docentur, 
Predicantur item future, 
Presentes placidé feruntur, 
Labrorum vituli offeruntur, 
Interni gemitus cientur. 

Casta dulce melos Sionis, 
Armaturaque militantis, 
Permiste Lacrymez, Precesq; 

His exercita Spes, Fidesq; 

His exercita Charitasq; 

Praxis relligionis ipsa, Crisis relligionis 
una. 

His incensaq; et evocata 
Depurate anime medulla, 

Cordis viscera, mentis estus, 
Gliscunt enthea, et invalescunt 
Hymnis extimulata sacris, 

Regni vim patientis alta 
Seandunt claustra, premunt Olympum 
Instanti quatiuntq; lucta. 

Celos Empyrios penetrant, 

Ipsum porro Deum lacessunt 

Hymnis ejaculata sacris, 

Hymunis sanctificata sacris, 

Hec magni resonant Davidis 

Regis fatidici, supremi 

Cordati ex animo Jehova, 

Psaltis mellifiui Israélis 

Psalmi, summa, synopsis, index, 

Psalmi Biblia Bibliorum. 
Ros’tus NaunTonivus,” 


————— 


HE Editor of the Monruty Re- 
VIEW presents his compliments 

to Mr. Urban, and will thank him to 
insert, in his respectable and widely 
circulating Work, the inclosed com- 
munication from the Rev. Dr. Rich- 
ardson, of Moy, in Ireland. The 
curiosity and probable importance of 
the subject would have induced the 
Editor to give ready insertion to this 
paper in the Correspondence of the 
Monthly Review, had vot its extent 
forbidden: but he hopes that a simi- 
lar inducement will procure a place 
for it in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
where the same objection may vot 


“Pee: 

The Editor pf the Monthly Re- 
view takes this opportunity of re- 
ferring to a late paragraph in the Gen- 
Ueman’s Magazine, recording the 
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death of a literary Gentleman, in 
which it was added that “ he took a 
very active part in the conduct of 
the Monthly Review ;” * aud the Edi- 
tor begs to state that this was not the 
case. 

Aug. 10, 1816. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Review. 
Sir, Moy, June 25, 1816. 

l yesterday met with your Review for 
October 1815, in which you are pleased 
to make observations on Papers of mine, 
on the subject of Fiorin Grass, published 
some two or three years ago by the Bath 
Agricultural Society. 

The style in which you comment, is 
so different from that I am used to 
meet with, that I shall treat you with 
an attention and a respect Bam not in 
the habit of paying to anonymous 
writers who criticize my Essays. 

Your object seems merely to inform 
your readers;—your mention of me is 
generally flattering, and when you differ 
from me it is with civility, and even 
tenderness. 

I shall therefore endeavour to secosjd 
your intentions by enabling you to give 
further information to your readers, 
more especially upon the points on Which 
you yourself seem to entertain some 


doubts. 

You are so kind as to say: “* That the 
evidence of so res ble and enlighs- 
ened a man as Dr. Richardson, ought to 
induce practical Farmers in England, to 
make a fair trial of the Fiorin.” 

So it has; but I boldly say, in no one 
instance that has reached me, with a 
strict observance of the rules I have 
laid down, for the cultivation of a new 
vegetable, and which | myself learned 
by a diligent attention for years to the 
habits, and natural history of a Grass, 
differing in both, as well as in its periods, 
from those of any other yet cultivated 
by man—Rules which the experience of 
ten years has fully demonstrated to me, 
to be essentially necessary to secure the 
luxuriance and value of this favourite 
of mine. 

You proceed, “ Dr. Richardson is 
folly aware’that the great point he is re- 
quired to establish, is not the suitable- 
ness of Fiorin to ail soils, but its ABSo- 
LUTE VALUE.” 

The stitableness of Fiorin to all soils 
is a quality of more importance than 
you seem to think, and its aptitude for 
all cliniates and all elevations, of far 
greater; for the grand desideratum in 
all frozen Northern latitudes is, proven- 
der for their winter cattle;—and in 


* Supplement to Part I. p. 635. 
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parched tropical climates, sueculent 
food for their domestic animals, when 
all verdure vanishes. 

Now at this moment, and for four 
‘months to come, Fiorin may be seen 
growing in great luxuriance on my own 
demesne at Clonfeele, on many varieties 
of soil, from light dry thin upland 
grounds, to deep miry morass, on a sur- 
face not twelve inches higher than the 
contiguous perpetually stagnant water. 

That Fiorin suits Northern \atitudes, 
is established by the exultation of the 
Danes, who have already cultivated 
Fiorin extensively,,and are profuse in 
their expressions of gratitude in our 
own Papers, fur the introduction of a 
vegetable, whose surprizing produce has 
mage (as they say) a new era in the 
Agricultural History of DENMARK. 

The NEWFOUNDLANDERS have begun 
(as appears from the St. Jony’s Gazette) 
to cultivate Fiorin under my directions ; 
and when Russia sent a Scavant to me, 
to consult me on the introduction af 
this grass into the Uxrain, where they 
much want winter fodcer, after giving 
the best advice I could, I strove to 
divert their attention to ARCHANGEL, 
where I was more secure of success. 

As to tropical climates, I have the 
authority of Col. WiLkeEs, who cultivated 
Six Acres of Fiorin at Mapras, for say- 
ing, that his numerous cattle were fed 
on the most succulent herbage, while 
bis neighbours were scraping up grass 
roots for theirs. The Colonel's example 
is followed at Carcutta, and he has 
since cultivated Fiorin in St. HELENA 
with eomplete success. 

Still I must agree with you that “ aB- 
SOLUTE VALUE” is the grand object, and 
im my Opportunities for establishing this 
criterion, I have been singularly fortu- 
nate, nothing wanting but an unpreju- 
diced tribunal. 

The aBsoiUTF VALUE of my Fiorin 
crops at my usual residence, where they 
exceed 20 acres, has been reported upon 
by the Nositity, PRELATES, and GENTRY, 
of my own Country, who have been so 
kind as to come to inspect them ; — by 
the persons sent officially from different 
AGRICULTURAL Societies in IRELAND, 
ScoTLanD, and Man, for the same pur- 
pose,—and more especially by the liberal 
premiums granted by the Batu Society, 
by the HiGRLAND Society of SCOTLAND, 
and the Farminc Socyety of IRELAND, 
to the most, successful Candidates in 
raising great crops of Fiorin; and I have 
the satisfaction to add, that my own 
Fiorin crops never looked so well as this 
year, and will be presentable for fou 
motiths to come. 

Accident has prodigiously increased 
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the number of my annual inspectors, 
and of course my witnesses in support 
of your favourite test, ABSOLUTE VALUE. 

My summer residence bas been for 
many years near the Giant’s Causeway, 
an object of much curiosity, and visited 
by hundreds every summer. For several 
years past my Fiorin crops, and the far 
superior crops of my friend and neigh- 
bour, Mr. M‘NAGHTEN, our late County 
Representative, have been considered 
as part of the curiusities of the country, 
and regularly visited by most strangers, 
who never fail to express their astonish- 
ment at the immense fleece they see on 
our grounds : hence | am furnished with 
a cloud of witnesses, of all ranks, from 
our Viceroy down to the solitary wan- 
dering Naturalist, ready to establish 
your great point, the: absolute value of 
Fiorin. 

1 shall mention but one witness by 
name, trusting that both the agricul- 
tural celebrity of the gentleman, and 
his opportunities for informing himself 
on this subject, will plead my excuse. 

Mr. Curwen would not ‘believe the 
first accounts he received of the extraor- 
dinary properties of Fiorin, and avowed 
himself an enemy; at length he was 
converted by the immense Fiorin crops 
of GENERAL Dirom, at Annan ; he in- 
stantly determined to retract bis errors, 
and invited me to be present. I attended, 
was received with much respect, as well 
as kindness, and acquired a most valu- 
able friend to myself, as well as to the 
Fiorin cause. 

Mr. Curwen has since returned my 
visit, examined my Fiorin crops beth at 
CLONFEELE and PoRTRUSH, as well as 
those of my friends and pupils, the 
BisHop oF Derry, and Mr. M‘NaGuten; 
he bas himself measured and weighed in 
different places, and authorizes me to 
say, be found zmounts to the. full as 
great as I ever had stated. 

When you gave so much importance 
to the question of ABSOLUTE vaLuE, I 
could not resist the opportunity of bring- 
ing forward the testimony of a Gentle- 
man of such respectability, and so com- 
petent a judge of the question. 

You quote at some length passages 
from my Memoir in which I state my 
Fiorin crops tu bave run from five to 
seven, and even to eight tons of hay, — 
but where I say, “* that having ‘by prac- 
tice become better acquainted with this 
grass, and having carried its culture 
into more favourable ground, I hope 
next year to reach ten tons,”—you can 
contain yourself no longer, but exclaim, 
“* fs not this too sanguine ah expecta- 
tion? Zen tons per acre no farmer ever 
expected to reap if this could be, 
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accomplished, who would not cry out, 
Fiorin for ever ?” 

Yet the very next year my expcecta- 
tions were fulfilled. Cot. Knox of the 
Donegal! Militia, after measuring and 
weighing with much care, found my 
crop to exceed ten tons dry hay to the 
English acre; and last year Major 
Monroe, and Caprain M‘Kenzie of the 
Ross and Sutherland, found eleven 
tons nine hundred; Lieut. ELison 
found a still greater crop in another 
place; and from the appearance of my 
Fiorin at this early season, I answer for 
it, my crops shall in the ensuing Octo- 
ber exceed your ten tons in different 
places, some of them of a very worthless 
description. 

Now, Sir, that I have fulfilled my 
promise of ten tons to the acre, do you 
expect that your countrymen will make 
good yours, and cry out Fiorin for ever ? 
—Not they; Wil admirari seems astrong 
trait in the English character; and 
were the more enlightened Agricultur- 
ists willing to make the experiment, 
their Bailiffs could not be-induced to 
submit to new rules of culture, as if 
they required instruction. It is to these 
gentry the failure of most attempts to 
cultivate Fiorin is owing, and I appeal 
to the gentlemen who have actually 
obtained premiums from the Batu So- 
ciety for their Fiorin crops, if the value 
of these very crops has not been reduced, 
and their success endangered, by the 
doggedness of their Bailiffs. 

You say, “ so enthusiastic is Dr, 
Richardson in his recommendation of 
Fiorin, and so singular in his practice, 
that we seem to be reading a farming 
Romance.” 

You here allude to my custom of mow- 
ing, and making Hay through the whole 
winter, which I admit I bave done un- 
interruptedly for seven years in the face 
of the world. But I must not allow you 
to call this my Practice or Haymak- 
inG ; the fact is, that five-sixths of my 
erop is mowed in October, and made up 
nearly in the common way as dry store 
hay; but I find both convenience and 
amusement, in reserving a pittance for 
mowing through the winter ; — part for 
green food, while for bravado I make up 
the rest-into dry hay with great facility 
in some conspicuous place. 

I must observe also on another pas- 
sage of yours, very likely to mislead, 
which I am sure is not your inten- 
tion. ' 

*¢ When the Doctor speaks of making 
his Fiorin_ into bay, it is to. be remem- 
bered that this grass is not reduced to 
that state of dryness which is caused by 
our old-fashioned hay-maxing, but to 
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an intermediate stage between wet and 
dry.”” 
Here I am totally misunderstood ; and 
as the singularity in my practice of hay- 
making (greatly magnified) has much 
impeded the adoption of this new grass, 
I shall set you and the world right on 
that point. 

The difference between common sward, 
and Fiorin sward, when fresh cut, is 
very. great; the former dead matter, 
while every stalk of the latter is anima- 
ted by the principle of life; common 
sward runs rapidly into putrefaction, 
while Fiorin sward is protected from it 
by the antiseptic powers of animation. 

The practice of converting each sward 
into preservable hay, is governed by this 
difference: the saver of common sward 
hastens to get rid, by evaporation, of all 
atmospheric moisture, and as much of 
the vegetable juices as would aecelerate 
fermentation and putrefaction; while I, 
in no haste to get rid of the atmospheric 
moisture (from whose mischief 1 am 
protected) strive to retain as much of 
my vegetable juices as I can, that they 
may concoct and increase the nutricious 
qualities of the hay; hence the solidity, 
density, and extraordinary weight of 
Fiorin Hay. 

Now for my practice, which whoever 
do not chuse to adopt, may with great 
security save their Fiorin as if it was 
common hay. 

The day I mow, 1 put my sward, wet 
er dry, into small spherical lapeocks, 
some twelve or sixteen pound weight ; 
after four, five, or six days, I change 
their positions, and turn their bases to 
the wind; after four or five days more, 
I open, air them, and put them into 
what we call Shake Cocks, from 200 pounds 
to 350; the hay or sward is put up loosely 
with a fork, and not trampled down. 

Now we have our material in the in- 
termediate stage you mention, between 
grass and hay; excellent fodder, but in 
this state we never weigh, nor call it hay, 
but it will in these cocks stand safely in 
the field for months, 

The next, and last step, reduces it to 
commen hay, preservable for years; 
in a dry day we transfer five, six, urseven 
of these shake-cocks into one tramp- 
cock, well trodden down, conical form, 
and narrowed base. Here. Fiorin has a 
striking advantage over common hay, 
for we often see this abused and injured 
by exposure in the field in a, wet Au- 
tumn, while a Fiorin cock will brave the 
weather until May, without the slightest 
injury. 

To proceed,—you say, *‘ Fiorin is Dr. 
Richardson’s Hobby Horse, and he sure- 
ly rides it most hobbyhorsically.” ‘de 
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Most people disown their Hobbies, and 
none of them are believed; I shall on 
the contrary admit, and justify mine, 
producing you as my first advocate — 
for when you avow that a grass giving 
ten tons of hay to the acre, should make 
your grave countrymen cry out Fiorin 
Jor ever, you surely justify the discoverer 
for mounting it as his Hobby, when he 
has actually passed your standard for 
two successive years, and now pledges 
himself again to exceed it in the ensuing 
October ; and on grounds of worthless 
description. 

And is be not farther justified for rid- 
ing hobbyhorsically (to adopt your lan- 
guage) when it appears that this same 
yrass, which had escaped the notice of 
man for 5000 years, is the only vegetable 
indigenous to our Islands, that bas been 
found worthy of a place within the pale 
of cultivation ? 

And that this stranger at home, who 
has not yet been able to find admission 
among the favourites (not one of them 
natives) upon whom the whole labour of 
the agricuitural world is expended, pro- 
duces erops every year successively, 
each of them, separately, of more value 
than any of the crops yielded at intervals 
by the most valuable of these intruders; 
for what crop of wheat could reach the 
value of ten tons of superlative hay ? 

One excuse more for riding, which is, 
that this e/éve of mine, whom I am un- 
able to press into the service of the 
knowing Agriculturists ef your country, 
is not limited to their territories; he 
takes a wider range, luxuriates equally 
on the mountain and in the valley, and 
produces his valuable crops in the bleak- 
est regions, into which the boldest Agri- 
eulturist dares not venture his more ten- 
der favourites. 

You tell me, “ He might have waited 
for the experiments of English Farmers, 
before he had gone off at score.” 

Waited,—bow long?—Horace presses 
pretty heavily on the patience of an Au- 
thor or Discoverer, coming forward with 
something new, from which he expects 
to derive celebrity ; he says, 

NVonum prematur in annum. 

To nine years ! might have submitted, 
but I well knew the tardy reluctance of 
English Farmers to receive any thing 
new. } saw my predecessor, Dr. Lett- 
som, bring forward, in a clear and satis- 
factory manner, the high value and im- 
portance of his protegé,Mangel Wurtzell; 
he pressed the adoption of this succulent 
and saccharine root by the English Agri- 
culturists ; but all in vain, they were 
perfectly satisfied with their turnip, 
rape, and oil-cake milk. 

Thirty years elapsed before any im- 
pression could be made in favour of a 
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vegetable, of which the English Farmers 
are now as enthusiastic admirers as Dr. 
Lettsom himself. 

Whether the goud Doctor has lived to 
enjoy this triumph, I know not} but 
upon due consideration | determisied 
thirty years to be rather more than I 
cuuld afford to wait; giving up there- 
fore all hopes of obtaining the best pos- 
sible testimony in favour of my disco- 
very, that of the English Farmers, 
I resolved to be satisfied with a second- 
rate description of evidence, and applied 
to the Scotch, Welsh, Manks, and Irish 
Farmers; and having ascertaiued the 
success of their experiments on Fiorin 
Grass, loaded with their gratitude, and 
decorated by their honours, as you say, 
I went off at score. 

W. Ricnarpson, D.D. 
—sae 

Mr. Urnzan, Aug. 13. 

yu last Nember, in common 

with some other Monthly Pub- 
lications, contains critical observa- 
tions by Mr. Britton on the Monu- 
mental Bust of Shakspeare at Strat- 
ford, preparatory to its being en- 
graved. It is almost too late to tho- 
ralize oo the self-delusion prevailing 
in all literary projects, whercin the 
Author or Editor is blind to every 
thing unfavourable to his subject, 
and overieaps every impediment to 
the propriety of his project. One 
fatality generally accompanies this 
persuasion, namely, that of carrying 
the argument so far as to wound the 
prejudices, and excite the hostility, of 
partizans of other opinions. In a 


‘very convenient and equally elegant 


edition of Shakspeare’s Plays, printed 
by Whittingham, under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Britton, a copy. is 
given of the Bust of the great Bard 
from hisMonument at Stratford; and 
an opinion is therein pretty confi- 
dently expressed by Mr. Britton, of 
that head being er rey | the most 
authentic and probable * likeness of 
the Poet.” Mr. Britton appears, like 
Pygmalion, to have contemplated his 
image till he has become enamoured 
of it, and since the publication of 
Whittingham’s Shakspeare in 1814, 
to have liberally resolved that the 
world should share his passion. A 
print of the Stratford Monument upon 
a larger scale is now proposed, and 
claims are urged in various quarters 
loudly challenging subscription to the 
Stratford Bust as the only likeness of 


the * gentle Shakspeare.” Mr. Brit- 
ton, by whoin these pretensions are 
urged, 
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urged, is too well read not to know 
that other claims are preferred, and 
that they are such as cannot be re- 
jected without plausible reasons. 
Whether the reasons assi by the 
Artist will warrant us in henceforth 
rejecting what has heen received as 
the vera effigies of Shakspeare, and 
setting up the Stratford Bust in its 
stead, must (I think) be doubted. 
Every portrait collector,—an iguoble 
race, —is aware that the earliest en- 
graved head of Shakspeare forms part 
of the title-page of the first folio 
edition of the Poet.— Prefixed to 
this portrait are the following pleas- 
ing lines, addressed to the Reader, 
by his fond and faithful companion 
and friend Ben Jonson : 


This figure that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakspeare cut ; 
Wherein the graver had a strife 

With Nature to out-do the life. 

O could he but have drawn his wit 

As weil in brass as he hath hit 

His face, the print would then surpass 
All that was ever writ in brass ; 

But since he cannot, reader, look 

Not on his Picture but his Book.} 


Of the portrait, thus authenticated, 
Mr. Britton says, “ lt would not be difii- 
cult to show, to the satisfaction of 
every impartial reader, that there is 
nothing like proof(indeed !) nor scarce- 
ly probability in the genuineness (“ a 
vile phrase”) of any of the paintings 
or prints that have come before the 
publick as portraits of our unrivalled 
Bard. That by Droeshout cannot be 
like any human face, for it isevideatly 
ill drawn in all the features; and a 
bad artist can never make a good 
likeness. On such a print Jonson's 
lines are futile and unworthy of 
credit.” I have no inclination, Mr. 
Urban, to consume your pages in ex- 
aminiog the ee of Mr. Britton's 
axioms thus Jaid down in imitation of 
* short-lunged Seneca.” But, in few 
words, | believe them to be unfaith- 
ful. Nothing, 1 believe, is more 
commen than to meet with a good 
likeness unequally execuied as a work 
of art; unless it be to see a highly- 
finished head wanting the character 
which is the essence of a likeness. 
Few likenesses are mure perceptible 
and evea striking than what are usu- 
ally denominated caricatures, in 
which etery line is surcharged, and 
every feature distorted. Drocshout 
hus some excellent specimens of art; 
~but, if it be admitted that in the case 
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of Shakspeare he “‘ imitated nature 
most abominably,” it will not avail 
Mr. Britton’s argument. Jonson was 
familiarly acquainted with Shaks- 
peare for not less than 20 years; and 
with Droeshout’s engraving before 
him he (from long personal know- 
ledge) pledges his veracity to the 
world for the resemblance; and this 
while many thousands were yet living, 
who, if his affirmation were incor- 
rect, wanted neither the ability nor 
the inclination to contradict him. 
Jonson might, as Steevens suggests, 
have no particular intimacy with the 
graphic art, but it will (1 take it) be 
never found that a man of great 
genera! talent is insensible to the com- 
parative merit of a work ofart. Jon- 
son saw that the portrait of his be- 
loved Shakspeare, notwithstanding the 
insufficiency of the engraver, was a 
strong resemblance of his friend, and 
he troubled not himself with mecha- 
nical proportions. With submission 
to so grave an authority as Mr. Brit- 
ton, I think it would be more seemly 
not to talk of Ben Jonson's authority 
as being “ futile and unworthy of 
credit,” at least till some one could be 
pointed out with equal pretensions as 
to talents, learning, and judgment. 

in contravention of such authority 
derived from the most satisfactory 
personal knowledge, what bas Mr. 
Britton to urge in favour of the Strat- 
ford Bust? I speak here of evidence ; 
for the flashes about ** eyes and un- 
derstandings, the attestations of tra- 
dition and the consecrations uf time,” 
are so many figments of a poetical 
fancy, and, as far as the authenticity 
of the likeness is concerned, “‘ are base- 
less as the fabric of a vision.” . 

Here is Mr. Britton’s summary of 
evidence: “ Leonard Digges, m a 
Poem poses the works and worth 
of Shaks »”’ — of whose worth, 
by the bye, abstracted from his works, 
Digges says not a word, —“ Digges’s 
Poem, published within seven years 
after Shakspeare’s death, speaks of 
the Stratford Monument, as a well- 
known object. Dugdale, in his ‘ Anti- 
quities of War wickshire, 1656, give 
a plate of the Monument, but drawa 
and engraved in a truly tasteless and 
inaccurate style ; and observes in the 
text, that the Poet was jemous, and 
thus entitled to such distinction. 
Langbaine, in his * Account of English 
Dramatic Poets,’ 1691, prowounces 
the Stratford Bust Shakspeare's ‘ true 

effigies’. 
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effigies’.—These are decided proofs,” 
continues Mr. Britton, “ ef its antiqui- 
ty; and we nay safely conclude that it 
was intended to be a faithful portrait 
of the Poet.” 

If this conclusion must be drawn 
from such evidence, it might have 
been drawn without it; for there is 
not a tittle of proof of the Bust being 
intended or considered to be a like- 
ness in any of the authorities here 
imposingly referred to. Leonard 
Digges’s lines, —the crudest that ever 
came from the pen of a courtier,— 
as far as we are pow concerned, are 
these ;—understand them who can! 

“ Shake-speare, at length thy pious fel- 
lows give [which, out-live 

The world thy workes : thy workes, by 

Thy Tombe, thy name-must: when that 
stone is rent, [ment, 

And Time dissolves thy Stratford Moni- 

Here we alive shall view thee still. This 
booke,” &e. 

Not a word about the Bust, or the 
likeness! Ifthe resemblance of the Bust 
to the Poet were so indubitable and 
striking as Mr. Britton would have us 
believe, is it likely that Digges (with 
Ben Jonson’s averment as to the por- 
trait) would have entirely over- 
looked it? 

“* Dugdale, in his Antiquities of 
Warwickshire, 1656, gives a plate of 
the movument, but drawn and engray- 
ed in a truly tasteless and inaccurate 
style!” It would, perhaps, be unjust 
to suppose that he thought it worthy 
no more regard. “ Dugdale,” how- 
ever, “ observes in the text, that the 
Poet was famous,” a piece of informa- 
tion for which we cannot be sufficient- 
ly thankful. i 

Digges aod Dugdale do not appear 
to have done much towards identify- 
ing the similitude of the Bust to the 
Poet; but now comes Lang baine, who, 
in his Account of English Dramatic 
Poets, 1691, pronounces the Stratford 
Bust Shakspeare’s “ true effigies.” 
But let us have Langbaine’s own 
words: ‘“ Shakspeare lyeth buried in 
the great Church in Stratford-upon- 
Avon, with his wife and daughter Su- 
saona, the wife of Mr. John Hall. In 
the North wall of the Church is a Mo- 
nument fixed, which represents his 
true effigies Jeaning upon a cushion, 
&c.” Every ove perceives that all 
Laogbaine meant was that there wasa 
Monument of Shakspeare at Stratford, 
with a figure of the Poct. He surely 
did got mean to make himself respon- 
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sible for the resemblance of the Bust 
to the countenance of the Poet. Why, 
therefore, talk of his pronouncing ? 
Shakspeare died in April 1616; Gerard 
Langbaine was born in 1656; what 
could Langbaine “ pronounce” with 
any authority concerning the counte- 
nance of a man who died 40 years be- 
fore he was born! 

With all thatMr. Britton bas urged as 
to the “ desireability” of obtaining an 


“authenticated portrait of Shakspeare, 


your present Correspondent, Mr. Ur- 
ban, concurs; and he will go much 
further in expressing his wish that the 
Bust of Shebapewe, as it appears on 
the Monument at Stratford, snould be 
engraved in a style of excellence such 
as will enable us to compare it with 
the portrait prefixed to the first folio 
edition of the great Poet. Before this 
be attempted it should be stripped of 
its sophistications, of the fucus which 
first adorned (with the vilest taste) the 
“* painted sepulchre,” as well as the 
subsequent plasterings and daubings 
of Mr. Malone. 

If, when asserting the superior tes- 
timony of Jouson in favour of the first 
folio portrait over every other com- 
petitor as a genuine likeness of Shak- 
speare, | am told that Steevens “ thinks 
the verses by Ben were written as 
soon as bespoke, and that Ben might 
not be over-solicitous as to the style 
in which the lineaments of Shakspeare 
were transmitted to posterity;” I shall 
reply that there is npt a word of truth 
nor of sense in that nor in any thing 
else uttered by Steevens where Jon- 
son is concerned. Steevens knew no- 
thing of the life or writings of Ben 
Jonson, and never looked into either 
but for the vile purpose of slandering 
the Poet. Atthe period when Stee- 
vens is ignorantly supposing Ben to 
have written his ten lines for perhaps 
halfas many shillings, the learned Bard 
was in the zenith of his fame and for- 
tune, and not at all in need of money, 
which all his life he too little regarded. 
Nothing then but his anxiety that the 
lineaments of his friend should be 
faithfully transmitted to posterity in- 
duced -him to compose the above 
short address to the Reader; while 
the publishers were naturally desirous 
of having the integrity of the likeness 
certified by the highest authority, and 
the highest living authority (as He- 
minge andC ondeli well knew)was Shak- 
speare’s invariable friend and com- 


panion Ben Jonson. Asprr. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, May 21. 
HOUGH you bave lately insert- 
T ed several Tours on the Conti- 
nent, particularly that of your old and 
esteemed Correspondent Clericus Lei- 
cestriensis ; yet, as his and others’ de- 
clared object was to describe men and 
manners, I trust you will give place 
in your Miscellany, to the following 
short Visit to the neighbouring Con- 
tinent, the principal object of which 
is to give minute descriptions of the 

Churches, and principal buildings. 

T. Mor, F.S. M. 
Having resolved on a visit to the 
shore of the neighbouring Continent, 
on April 12, I set out for Dover, but 
the inclemency of the weather was 

such for the season, the snow lyin 
nearly two inches deep on the ground, 
that 1 was prevented reaching that port 
before the following morning, when 
the weather became so tempestuous, 
with heavy snow, that it was not pru- 
dent to embark until the morning of 
the 14th. The wind then — 

very favourable. I engaged with C 
tain Carlton, to sail with him in the 
Industry Packet of Dover, for the 
usual fare, ten shillings and sixpence. 
Embarked at eleven o'clock ; but, the 
wind dying away soon after we left 
the pier, we drifted back again into 
the harbour, when, after lying half 
an hour, a breeze springing up, we 
got under weigh, with a fair prospect 
of soon making our destined port. 
When about half sea across, Dover 
Cliffs, with its proud Castle, was a 
most imposing sight. Aswe proceeded, 
the English land became low; and be- 
fore we reached Calais, we entirely 
lost sight of it. The idea of thus 
losing sight of our native land, for 
the first time, creates a sensation in 
the mind, which nove know but those 
who bave made the experiment; bat 
the French coast opening upon us 
fast, soon dissipated those reflections, 
which gave place to an anxiety to 
mark every object as it presented it- 
self to us. The similarity of the 
cliffs to those of the opposite coast, 
and the risings and fallings of the 
Jand so’ exactly corresponding, do 
certainly strengthen the idea which 
some naturalists have promulgated, 
that the two coasts at some very 
early period were conjoined ; and that 
it was by some violent convulsion of 
Gent. Mac. August, 1816, 
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nature, that they were rent asunder. 
Be this as it may, England has cause 
to rejoice that the isthmus is no more; 
or, too probably, the insatiable Tyrant 
would long ere this have subjected 
our happy land to his iron yoke. But 
thank God, now his glory is departed, 
and his power is no more! Calais 
from the sea lies very low, being 
seated at the bottom of a deep bay; 
but its three lofty towers (hereafter 
described) are very distinguishing 
marks, by which the mariner may 
safely steer his course. At half-past 
three we entered the mouth of the 
harbour, between the two jetties or 
pier-heads, which are of wood, and 
extend nearly a mile into the sea. 
The entrance is guarded by Fort 
Rouge, close to the pier-heads ; it is 
built of wood, and stands upon piles, 
so that the sea runs under the whole 
of it. Higher up the harbour is the 
castle, or fort Risban; it is built of 
stone on the sand-hills, and stands in a 
very commanding situation: it has 
its communication with the town by 
the Long Pont; which is a wooden 
bridge of a great number of arches. 
We glided up the harbour to the very 
spot where Louis the XVIIIth landed 
on his first return to France; and 
which is marked by a large brass 
plate, bearing a fleur-de-lis at the cor- 
ners, and the shape of his foot cut 
through the plate to the stone, to 
which it is affixed. On the opposite 
side of the pier is erected a handsome 
Tuscan column of stone, standing on 
a square pedestal, bearing on its front 
face a brass plate, with an inscription, 
stating the event and its date, which 
is April 24, 1814. On the top of the 
column is a globe, bearing a large 
gilt fleur-de-lis: the whole height of 
the column is about twenty feet. 
While on our passage we had to 
sign our names to a list to be delivered 
to the Commissaire de la Police, who 
came on board immediately the 
Packet. came alongside the quay, 
asked for passports, and ordered the 
baggage on shore. We then went to 
the Bureau, where our luggage was 
closely inspected; and we were per- 
mitted to enter the town. Passing 
through Hogarth’s fated Gate, | 
could not but observe the strict simi- 


larity it still bears to his drawing : 
though | missed the meagre French 
soldier in the old costume, who stands 

so 
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so conspicuous a figure in the fore- 
ground of that print; his place being 
now supplied by the Garde Nationale, 
as squalid and awkward as he was 
sleek and spruce. We then passed on 
through one street to the Place, 
crossed it, and arrived at the Brussels 
Hotel, in the Rue St. Michel, kept 
by M. Larandon. After taking some 
refreshment, went with Mrs. R. Mrs. 
H. Miss S. L. and B. to the Church, 
and saw grand mass performed to an 
immense congregation, upwards of 
5000, spread throughout the whole 
Church, which is very large; and 
not being incommoded with pews or 
galleries, but all kneeling in chairs, it 
gave a most striking effect to the 
whole. The people appeared tolera- 
bly devout, but the mummery of the 
Priests and service was shocking to a 
Protestant mind: the singing was 
loud to an excess, and abominably 
discordant, heightened by a person 
blowing at every interval, in the cen- 
tre of the quire,a double serpent, whose 
horrid groans were any thing but 
musick. Returned with the party to 
the Hotel, and dined at six o’clock: 
dinner and wines good, and remark- 
ably cheap: spent the evening in 
walking round the ramparts, and 
slept at the same house where we 
dined. Arose the next morning, break- 
sisted at nine o’clock, and went to 
the Maison Ville, and obtained pass- 
ports and permits to leave Calais. 
Took acoach for six passengers, at 
five franks each, and set out with the 
party for Boulogne at twelve o'clock. 
Delivered our permits at the Bureau 
without the gates, and entered on a 
flat sandy road: at about a mile 

assed the citadel, which appears 

ut of little strength, but it ts sur- 
rounded by a very deep and wide 
ditch, which can be filled,with water 
at pleasure: the walls and rampartsare 
in avery decayed and dilapidated state. 
The country for about three miles isa 
dead flat, and apparently very sterile, 
as a gréat part is covered with an im- 
mense body of fine beach, on which 
not an herb or a bush grows. The 
few mean cottages sprinkled about, 
bespoke the inhabitants miserably 
poor. About the distance before 
mentioned we began to ascend a long 
and high hill, from whence there is a 
good prospect over Calais and towards 
the Netherlands, as far as the eye can 
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reach ; and the white cliffs of England 
became very apparent. The road 
from hence is almost one continued 
series of very high and steep hills: 
many of them, indeed, so steep that it 
is not safe for a carriage to attempt 
descending on the pavement; but by 
the means of continually throwing 
rough earth from the ditches on the 
sides of the paved part, the vehicles are 
let down safely, but joltingly enough, 
The hills, though in a state of culti- 
valion, appear very barren ; as there is 
not a hedge, and scarcely a tree, to be 
seea for many miles. The inhabitants 
must be very few; as. for miles toge- 
ther you hardly meet with a single 
house. With this undiversified and 
dreary scene you pass on to Marquise, 
a large village of near 300 houses, 
and a Church, at five leagues from 
Calais. While our horses baited, 
B. and I stepped down to the Church, 
which is at the bottom of the village, 
and is asmall structure. We saw the 
conclusion of mass, and found the 
Church an antient building, with a 
nave and chancel groined with stone, 
and a North transept. Altar-piece 
paltry, and other poor paintings 
in different parts of the structure : 
there are two very large holy water 
basons at the entrance. The steeple 
stands in the centre, and is octangular, 
with an octagon spire not very lofty. 
Took some slight refreshment at the 
inn: wine very good, charge reason- 
able, and people very civil; though 
equally beset with beggars here as at 
Calais: they surround your door and 
carriage, and are offensively importu- 
nate *, Remounted our carriage, and 
passed oa through a similar country, 
though more stony, as the substra- 
tum is a solid bed of a kind of rag 
stone, of which the houses are built, 
and cemented with a lime burnt from 
the same substance. A quarter of a 
mile from Marquise is erected a very 
large and highly-ornameoted crucifix. 

At three miles from Boulogee 
passed through the small village of 
Huit-mille ; it consists of few houses, 
and asmall Church, which will be de- 
scribed on our return. Ascending 
from this village, we had attained a 





* The sawing-machine, complained of 
by your Correspondent, vol. LXVII. 
p- 453, as standing in the middle of the 
road, is removed. 

very 
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very considerable elevation, and had 
the first sight of Buonaparte’s erection 
for his famed Column. About a mile 
further, obtained a sight of Boulogne, 
filling the sinuses of a large and deep 
valley. The face of the country was 
here considerably improved,and much 
more fertile than any we had yet 
passed. Arriving at the Bureau, about 
a quarter of a mile from the entrance 
of the town, our passports were exa- 
mined, and we were permitted to pro- 
ceed. Ascending one more bill, we 
entered the barrier of the town, close 
by the North side of the citadel, and 
descended a very steep and dangerous 
pavement to Lower Boulogne; alight- 
ed at Hotel de l'Europe, Rue de 
l’Ecu, where the ladies were destined ; 
left them, and went to the Hotel de 
Londres, Monsieur Boutroy, a most 
civil host, and has excellent accom- 
modations. We walked over most 
parts of the lower town, returned, 
dined, and spent the evening at our 
hotel. Found our beds excellent ; 
arose early, visited the upper town 
or citadel, and returned to breakfast 
with a friend, Monsieur B. Rue de 
Neuf. Af breakfast introduced the 
subject of the Ex-Emperor ; but soon 
found it was so irritating, that I 
thought it prudent to wave it. From 
the little observation I was enabled 
to make, it appeared to me, that the 
loyalty manifested was in general 
assumed, and that there was a strong 
and general bias, though smothered, 
in favour of the late government. 
At Calais, I believe it to be far other- 
wise, for there Buonaparte was never 
generally liked ; and of-course never 
favoured the town: but his wish ap- 
peared to be to do every thing possi- 
ble for Boulogne. The weather be- 
ing very inclement, rain and snow, 
rather circumscribed our walks in the 
morning; but went to St. Nicholas’ 
Church, and heard mass performed. 
The congregation was not large, and 
the singing nearly as discordant as 
that at Caiais. Left the Church, and 
visited the upper town — buildings 
very good, and fine lofty square tower 
to the Maison Ville, clock-dials on all 
sides, with five small bells over each. 
Went to the Eglise Paroissiale et 
Royale de St. Joseph, a very lofty 
Corinthian structure, of a nave and 
chancel of equal height, without any 
division, with two ranges of large 
circular-headed windows, and one 
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very large ditto at the Rast end —all 
very tastefully glazed with plain glass. 
Handsome painting in the centre of a 
fine allar-piece, superbly decked out 
for the ceremony of high mass—sing- 
ing much better than any we had heard 
before ; particularly a charming duett, 
sung beautifully by two boys unac- 
companied. Walked round the ram- 
parts, fine prospect of the neighbour- 
ing country ;—excellent gardens in 
the deep ditch, and for a great dis- 
tance round: two good rows of trees, 
and a beautiful walk between them, 
all round the citadel, or upper town. 
At the East end is a very lofty large 
antient Chateau, with a draw-bridge, 
and very deep ditch, apparently very 
strong, and which I have no doubt 
was originally the keep of the citadel, 
but is now used asa military prison. 
The weather becoming far worse, 
with a considerable quanjity of snow, 
drove us to our hotel. 

Before one the weather cleared tp 
and became fine: we then set off and 
walked to Buonaparte’s Column, 
which is situated on a very high hill, 
one mile to theN orth-east from the end 
of Boulogne. It stands in the midst 
of an inclosure of about four acres. 
The scaffolding is erected to the tn- 
tended height of the column, and is 
one of the best, and by far the most 
immense piece of framing I ever saw. 
Its base is not less than fifty feet 
square; the soles or sleepers, are laid 
on cross walls of large blocks of stone, 
into which all the uprights are strong- 
ly footed —the uprights are whole 
trees of fir, more than eighteen inches 
in diameter, and many of them sixty 
feet high: the whole appears, not as 
if intended for a temporary erection, 
but as if to stand for ages; as all the 
timbers are exceedingly large and of 
greatlengths, well scarfed, and strong- 
ly bolted together with large iron 
bolts, at all mtersections. <A _ stair- 
case is formed in it from the bottom 
to the tep, consisting of 337 steps of 
seven inches deep and upwards, giving 
a height to the whole of more thaa 
200 feet. The column is carried up 
at present not more than 60 feet; 
but the materials are prepared for the 
whole; and the workmen are still 
engaged on them, who assured us 
that the work was to be completed. 
The design is a most noble Tuscaa 
column, but of many more diameters 
in height than that Order allowse 

standing 
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standing on a pedestal 15 feet square, 
and as many high, ornamented on 
each face with beautiful basso-re- 
lievos, represeating the principal ac- 
tions of Napoleon. The shaft of the 
colamn is twelve feet or upwards in 
diameter, having a spiral staircase 
within-side. It must be exceedingly 
strong aud permanent, as it is formed 
of large solid blocks of marble, one 
stone forming the wall, steps, and 
cylinder in the cen're, all hewn out of 
the solid block, and admirably well 
executed. From tie plan which is 
shewn in the Clerk of Works’ Office, 
it is said to be erected in the centre 
of the spot, where the grand army, 
destined to ** cross the ocean,” was 
encamped. The material of which 
the work is composed is a close dove- 
coloured white-veined marble, which 
is obtained from a quarry about five 
miles distant: and the labour of get- 
ting such immense blocks up so high 
and steep a hill must have been pro- 
digious. We were informed that 
every soldier composing the army 
paid ose sou a day towards the ex- 
pence. The shaft of the column is 
lain, but the torus moulding in the 
Case is ornamented with laurel leaves, 
bound on with fillets, admirably 
carved. The cap was to be enviched 
with vine leaves and tendrils, and 
with spread eagles on the frieze: 
from the top of the cap, which is 
surrounded with a balustrade, rises a 
dome, on which are fixed very large 
eagles, supporting a very fine statue 
of the ex-Emperor, habited a Ro- 
man costume, holding in his right 
hand the staff and cap of liberty. No 
doubt, if the column is finished the 
basso-relievos will be changed; and 
instead of the ci- devant Emperor 
gracing its summit, a statue of Louis 
XVILI. is, with much more propriety, 
to be substituted ; for which purpose 
a most excellent bust of that Monarch 
has been sent from Paris, and is now 
before .the workmen on the spot. 
The prospect from the summit of the 
scaffolding is beautifully fine and ex- 
tensive on every side: the coast of 
Keat being very discernibie from it. 
Retu:ned to dinoer, after which 
visited St. Nicholas’s Church, and most 
parts of the town ; a more particular 
description of which follows. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, antiently Portus 
jMarinorum, is a very large town, or 
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rather two towns; as it is usually de- 
nominated the Upper and the Lower. 
It is built on such a site of hill and 
dale, that many of the streets are so 
steep that it would be unsafe fora 
carriage to attempt. going down 
them. The lower town is principally 
seated on the side of the harbour, 
which is a very spacious one, and runs 
soiwe miles up the country; but the 
access to it is frequently difficult, and 
oftentimes dangerous, owing to a 
shifting bar of sand and beach, which 
extends a great distance from the pier- 
heads. In consequence of the amaz- 
ing extent of the harbour in-land, 
there is such a rush of the water with 
the flowing tide between the pier- 
heads, that it requires a very strong 
wind to render a vessel manageable, 
except to near high water: and to 
attempt to enter or leave it at any 
other time, without such an auxi- 
liary, would be very hazardous, as 
the vessel would be taken whither 
the current set, and probably be 
lost; and, indeed, many have been in 
so attempting it. Viewing the situa- 
tion of the harbour and its vast ex- 
tent, together with the dangerous 
shoals on the coast, I am not sur- 
prized at the failure of the attack of 
the great Nelson on the flotilla; as, 
clearly, he could not approach them 
by miles. On inquiry, | found that 
only one house was destroyed, and 
that was by a Congreve rocket, which 
burnt it to the ground. The lower 
town is in general very well built, has 
one fine open street, Rue de l’Ecu, 
with several good Hotels; the other 
streets, which are at right angles, are 
rather narrow, but all well paved, and 
kept very clean. On the quay facing 
the harbour, are several good houses, 
pleasantly situated, with fine land and 
sea prospects. There stands also the 
Marine Arsenal, which is a very spa- 
cious regular handsome structure, 
well built of stone. 

Near thecentre of the lower town*, 
in a pretty good square, stands the 
Church of St. Nicholas, a good struc- 
ture, though its walls are disfigured by 





* Your Correspondent, vol. LXVIL. 
p. 453, is mistaken in saying that the 
Palais and Cathedral Church are situ- 
ated in the lower town. They are 
in the upper, and will be hereafter de- 
scribed, 
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a number of paltry dirty huts, built 
up against them, which 1 have omitted 
in the drawing*. It is a Corin- 
thian building, at least of the cir- 
cular architecture, and’ consists of 
a nave, side aisles, North and South 
transepts, with the tower in the 
centre, and a spacious choir, the 
whole groined with stone; the East 
end of the choir is octangular, semi- 
circular-headed clerestory windows t. 
Fine Corinthian high altar, good paint- 
ing of the Crucifixion by De Conté ; 
in the tympanum a figure of the 
Father holding a cross on a large 
lobe—fine statues of St. Nicholas 
and St. Honoré. Six statues of Saints 
supporting the springings of the 
growinugs of the ceiling. On the 
South side, the fine altar of St. 
Simeon, with good statues of the 
Saint, St. George, St. Honoré, and 
St. Sycropa. In the South transept 
is a very large fine black marble 
sarcophagus for Admiral Brueys, Nel- 
son’s antagonist; but without any in- 
scription. Before it is suspended from 
the ceiling, a model of a man-of-war 
dressed up with the flags of all na- 
tions. Several other ships are sus- 
pended in the same manner in dif- 
ferent parts of the Church, which 
make a puerile paltry appearance. 
On the South side is the small but 
handsome altar of St. Eroulph. 
North of the choir is the Chapel or 
Altar of the Virgin Mary, very fine; 
and at the sides are the statues of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. The French call 
the sites of all their altars chapels, 
whether they be in ee buildings 
or in the open ailes of their Churches. 
There are also good statues of St. 
Fezack and Ste. Julienne; good 
pictures of the Assumption and of 
John the Baptist ; and several indif- 
ferent ones of shipwreck, battle-pieces, 
&c. A good painting of the Adora- 
tion of the Wise Men. The altar of 
St. Eddroit, small but handsome; 
subject Crucifixion. The many paltry 
paintings, with the tawdry ships be- 
fore mentioned, render the general 
view of the inside of the Church less 





* Our worthy old friend and Corre- 
spondent will excuse our omitting his 
Drawings. 

+ The pillars are light, and all the 
arches circular, except the one between 
the nave and choir, which is pointed. 
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imposing than the more chastely 
adorned Church of Calais. 

The upper town of Boulogne is 
but small, not more than one quarter 
of a mile in diameter, of a circular 
form, surrounded by an old and de- 
cayed wall, and dry ditch. It evi- 
dently is not, nor ever was, of any 
great strength; and could make but 
a feeble resistance to a besieging 
army, being so commanded by the 
neighbouring heights, that it would 
be obliged to capitulate after a few 
hours’ attack. The square is tolerably 
good, but of small extent ; the streets 
issue from it at right angles, and are 
narrow and consequently very dull; 
except some of the houses next the 
rampart, on the country side, which 
have good prospects. 

The Palais, or Maison Ville, is on 
the West side of the square, and is 
but a mean irregular buildi The 
site of the Cathedral Church of the 
Virgin Mary, was to the Eastward of 
the square, in a very inclosed situa- 
tion. From its rus, which are no 
where remaining above ten or twelve 
feet high, it appears to have been a 
very large and magnificent structure 
of the Corinthian order. It was de- 
stroyed under the reign of Robespierre, 
and is now only a receptacle for filth 
and rubbish. 

Having viewed every thing worthy 
of notice in the towns, we prepared 
for our departure the vext morning : 
having found during our stay our 
Host, Monsieur Boutroy, and his 
smart amiable daughter, increasingly 
civil and obliging. The next morn- 
ing, having engaged a cabriolet for 
twelve francs, for Calais, we took 
our leave of Boulogne at half-past 
eight o'clock. 

(To be continued.) 
EE 
Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 3. 

OUR Correspondent, An Inquirer, 
having in the last Magazine, 
p- 40, requested information of Mr. 
Betton’s Charity for the redemption 
of British Slaves from Algiers, the 
following brief account may not be 
unacceptable to himself and to your 

numerous charitable Readers. 

Oo the 15th of February 1723-4, 
Mr. Thos. Betton, of Hoxton-square, 
by will gave the residue of his pro- 
perty to the Company, ia trust, to 
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pay half the interest of the whole, 
yearly, for ever, to the redemption 
of British Slaves in Turkey os Bar- 
bary; one fourth to Charity Schools 
in the City and Suburbs, where the 
education is according to the Church 
of England, in which number that in 
ihe Parish of Shoreditch, where he 
resided, to be always included, and 
not giving any one above 20/. per 
annum; and out of the remaining 
one fourth to pay 107. per annum to 
the Chaplain of the Alms houses, and 
the rest to necessitated decayed free- 
men of the Company, their widows 
and childrev, not exceeding 10/. a 
year to any family, reserving sufficient 
to keep his towb in the burial-ground 
at the Alms-houses in repair. 

In the year 1734, about 135 captive 
Britons, nine of whom were Com- 
manders of vessels, arrived in England 
from the States of Barbary, and were 
presented to the King and the Lords 
Commissiovers of the Admiralty. 
The King gave them 100/. and several 
of the nobility and gentry five and 
ten guineas each, to which Sir Chas. 
Wager added 50/. They afterwards 
dined together at the Company’s Hal! 

The Cowpany, through correspond- 
ence with the British Consuls at 
Algiers and its Dependencies, have 
been continually instrumental ia effect- 
ing the liberty of many siaves, about 
30 of whom have been emancipated 
within the last six years, and some of 
them have presented themselves at 
the Company’s great meetings. The 
amount of this Trust is very consi- 
derable. SeeMalcolm’s London, I. 42. 
Highmore’s Pietas Londinensis, 525. 

There is no doubt of the liberal 
manner in which the worshipful Com- 
pany administer this Trust ; and it is 
believed that, on proper applications, 
full explanations have never been 
withbeld. A. H. 


—_——ie 


Tue Stave Trape—since the Treaty 
for its general Abolition.—No. II. 

LTHOUGH Buonaparte had, im- 
mediately upon his re-ascension 

to the throne of France, passed a de- 
cree in March 1815, instantly abolish- 
ing the Slave Trade in that Kingdom, 
yet it remained for Louis XVIII., 
upon the fall of the Imperial Usurpa- 
tion, to confirm that decree, or to re- 
vert to the terms of the Treaty of 
1814, which had continued it for five 
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years. Conferences were renewed 
by Lord Castlereagh with Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, and with Tal- 
Jeyrand on the part of France; and 
the former having all concurred in 
the necessity of the proposed mea- 
sure, Talleycand signified by a letter 
on July 30, 1815, that this ** Trade 
was for ever abolished through the 
dominions of France. The letter 
states, that ** the King had issued. di- 
rections that, on the part of France, 
the traffick in Slaves should cease from 
the present time every where and for 
ever.” This arrangement was formed 
into an article of the grand Treaty 
between the Allies at Paris on Nov. 
20, 1815; and was also made part of 
the ratification. 

Thus the Slave Trade was aban- 
doned by the five grand Powers of Eu- 
rope; and Spaio aud Portugal are the 
only Nalions whose subjects are per- 
mitted to practise it. 

During the intervals of peace with 
France, many of the Directors of the 
African Society visited that country, 
and disseminated books and informa- 
tion tending efflectually to eradicate 
all remaining prejudices against this 
trade: and some of the captures pre- 
viously made by English cruizers, of 
Slave-ships bound from Havre, Nantes, 
and Bourdeaux, have been restored, 
under the exemption, by the former 
Orders of Council, of vessels sailing 
under the white flag, and bound to 
ports where that flag was erected, 
In one of these vessels, the Hermione, 
the cargo consisted of 210 slaves, 
having only four feet six inches al- 
lowed in some places for each man 
every night, and no air but through 
the gratings. 

The English Government paid 
£.300,000 to Portugal, to cover losses 
sustained by our captures of her 
Slave-ships, arising f »m the dubious 
language of the Trcea:y of Amity. 
Spain has not yet relinquished her 
trade; and it is now questioned whe- 
ther it is not lawful to restrain her at 
Jeast within certain limits to the 10th 
deg. of North lat. a portion of the 
coast where no other Power can 
carry it on. 

The registry of Slaves has been 
adopted in the Isles of France and of 
Trinidad. 

The Slave Trade prevails in the 
Gambia very near Goree, Cuba, and 
the coast of Africa. 

The 
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The African Society propose to re- 
ceive ynder their care, all the children 
liberated from the captured Slave- 
ships, amounting to not less than 2000. 
Agrant of 1000 acres of land bas been 
given to the Society for their cultiva- 
tion, and buildings are now in a state 
of forwardness; and Vaccination bas 
also been introduced amougst them. 
The Timmaney Chiefs on the banks of 
the Barka Locho branch of the river 
Sierra Leone have signified their co- 
operation in writing, and promised 
hospitality to auy traveller. 

Two Expeditions of Discovery in 
the interior of Africa are now on 
their journey,one conducted by Major 
Peddie, and the oiher by Captain 
Tuckey of the Royal Navy. 

** The Slave Trade is carried on to 
great extent in the Isle of France; 
and from its being uolawful, the poor 
wretches suffer more than when the 
trade was open, from being confined 
in the hold, and, geuverally speaking, 
under a cargo of rice or cocoa nuts.” 
This fact is extracted from a letter 
dated in July 1815. 

The Colony of Sierra Leone is in 
favourable progress, according to 
letters dated in December, January, 
aud February last. The conduct of 
the Settlers is said to differ very little 
from that of the generality of English 
villages. They are chiefly engaged 
in trading speculations. The captured 
Negroes, on the other hand, subsist 
solely by Agriculture: the Colony is 
supplied with fruit and vegetables 
almost exclusively from their planta- 
tions. Many intermarriages between 
the Nova Scotian and Maroon settlers 
had taken place, which it was thought 
would result in the improvement of 
both. Allthe Settlers are now mar- 
ried in the manner prescribed by the 
Church, and the institution of mar- 
riage gains ground even among the 
captured .Negroes. In one week 23 
couples of them were married. There 
exists among them every shade of 
improvement which, though seldom 
rivalling the Settlers, is treading very 
fast upon their heels: they build huts 
iu the fashion of their own country— 
they have allotments of land, which 
they gradually improve; their rice 
and cassada fields are of great ex- 
tent, exclusively the property of the 
eaptured Negroes. The most respect- 
able are among those who have been 
longest in the Colony. Among the 
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new-comers there are some turbulent 
spirits, who often commit irregulari- 
ties. _ Unaceustomed to Ruropean 
dress, they neglect external appear- 
ance. Such, however, sre only found 
among the new-comers, and are rare 
occurrences: they soon form acquaint- 
ances, and copy each other's example, 
by which improvement insensibly 
grows. The African youths educated 
in the Borough-road School are sedu- 
lously employed, and the schools are 
well attended. Mr. and Mrs. Turner, 
and a Mrs. Davis, have been very ac- 
tive; and the latter haviog fallen a 
victim to the severity of the climate, 
her assistants are carrying on a female 
school for 100 girls. The copper 
coin has been received by the Colony 
with great pleasure: the Colony was 
in per healthy, though some at- 
tacks of fever were reported. The 
price of labour was extremely high, 
and had not decreased for several 
years. It is thus that the efforts of 
the Society have succeeded upon the 
basis of the Abolition Act of Parlia- 
ment; and although the Continent of 
Africa is of great extent, yet the civi- 
lisation of its rude and uncivilised 


parts will probably be effected from 
this small Colony. A. H. 


—— 


Mr. Urnsan, 


I SEND you, for the satisfaction of 
your critical Readers, the follow- 
ingcurious extract from Baron Silves- 
tre De Stacy’s Report to the Royal 
Institute of France on the labours of 
Mr. Asselin. A. H. 


** Mr. Asselin describes the language 
in which his Translation of the Bible is 
written,as the vulgarAbyssinian as spoken 
at Goudar, This language is that which 
we know under the name of the Amharic, 
and which the Abyssinians themselves 
thus denominate, because it is spoken 
in the Kingdom of Amhara. The lan- 
guage which we commonly call Ethiopie, 
and whieh the Abyssinians call Lisane 
Ghees, that is to say, the Language of 
the Kingdom, is that of the province of 
Tigre, to which appertained the cele- 
brated city of Axum. It was the com- 
mon language of Abyssinia down te the 
period at which Axum ceased to be the 
royal residence, and when the authority 
passed into the hands of the Princes who 
spoke the Amharic dialect. The Ghees 
however continued to be the only dia- 
lect used in public worship, and in all 
acts of Goverpment ; the only dialeot, 

in 
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in short, used in writing. Thus the 
Egyptians call it the Language of Books; 
while the Amharic, as being that of the 
reigning family, is called the Royal 
Language. By the help of the Amharic, 
one may travel through all the provinces 
of Abyssinia, notwithstanding the differ- 
ént idioms which they respectively use. 

Before Mr. Asselin, the Missionaries 
from the Jesuits, who resided long in 
Abyssinia, bad there translated different 
portions of the sacred Scriptures into 
the Amharic language. None of these 
productions have reached Europe, nor is 
it known in what they consist, or what 
is become of them. 

Mr. Asselin has rendered an import- 
ant service to Oriental literature, and to 
learning in general, by procuring fer 
Europe the knowledge of a language 
which is spoken in a great extent of 
country. The new relations which 
England has sought to establish with 
Abyssinia, and which have already ob- 
tained for us the knowledge of a most 

recious monument, and removed all 
doubts that could be entertained on the 
authenticity of the monument of Adules, 
add certainly a new value to the labours 
of Mr. Asselin. The last journey of Mr. 
Salt into Abyssinia has also enriched us 
with some vocabularies of the vulgar 
dialects of different provinces of the 
country, and especially of the Amharic ; 
and already the Amharic Bible has been 
printed in England.” 
a 
Rev. xx. 2, 3, 4. 
“ And (the Angel) laid hold on the 
Dragon, that old Serpent .. and bound 
him a thousand years... that he should 
deceive the Nations no more, till the 
thousand years should be fulfilled, and 
after that he must be loosed a little 
season...And (they) which had not 
worshipped the Beast, neither his 

Image, neither had received his mark, 

.. livedand reigned with Christ athous- 

and years... This is the first Resur- 

rection.” 

MONG the visions of this truly 
wonderful book, no one appears 

to have engaged the attention of the 
first ‘Christians, except what is con- 
tained in the words above. For that 
the doctrine of the Millenium was 
founded on this re of Scripture, 
there seems not to be the smallest 
reason to doubt. It cannot well be 
supposed, that such a doctrine would 
have been at all received and enter- 
tained by those, to whom it was first 
proposed, if it had not appeared to 
have the sanction of the Scriptures 
for its support. And there is certainly 
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no other passage of Scripture, which 
gives any countenance to this doctrine 
but what is contained in this chapter, 
To which we may add, that the au. 
thor of this doctrine not only lived 
very soon after the publication of 
this book, but had an opportunity of 
a very early acquaintance with it, 
from his holding a Bishoprick within 
a very few miles of lectin, one of 
the seven Churches in Asia, to which 
it was particularly addressed. 

The word Millenium however has 
been so long used to describe a state 
of great prosperity and happiness in 
the Christian Church, that a person 
runs some little hazard of his credit 
as a friend to religion, who should 
venture to propose any other inter- 
pretation of it. It becomes therefore 
necessary to introduce the following 
observations with reminding the rea- 
ders of them, that this doctrine of 
the Millenium has been from the first 
only received by some particular 
Christians, and that it has always had 
opposers, men of equal learning and 
piety with those who have been ad- 
mirers and propagators of it. It has 
never heen generally received as an 
article of Christian faith. And as it 
has had no other foundation but a 
very dark and mysterious Prophecy, 
and that too taken in its literal sense, 
there must be good ground to doubt 
the truth of it. 

Anda circumstance has taken place 
in the late dreadful times, which not 
only renders the old interpretation of 
this passage of Scripture doubtful, 
but appears to lead to the true mean- 
ing of it. The circumstance to which 
I allude is, that exactly one thousand 
years should have intervened between 
the establishment of the Empires of 
Charlemagne and of Buonaparte. The 
former, it appears from History, was 
crowned and assumed the title of Em- 
peror in the year 800, and the latter, 
in the year 1803, we know, took to 
himself the same dignity. Nor need 
we consider the three years, added by 
the Divine goodness to this long sum, 
as diminishing the exactness of it. 
This rather adds to the certainty of it 
by showing that the promised term 
has fully taken place. And this cir- 
cumstance is rendered remarkable by 
having never before happened in the 
world. No such interval ever before 
interposed between the foundation of 
any of the other Empires. Of = 

the 
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the Babylonian may be mentioned as 
the first, which lasted little more than 
200 years. This was overturned by 
Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
Empire, which immediately succeeded 
it. The Persian Empire lasted about 
the same length of time, when it was 
supplanted by the Grecian Empire, 
which rose upon its ruins. And this, 
after having existed not quite 300 
years, gave place to the Empire of 
the Romans. This last continued 
420 years, and lay in ruins 380 years, 
when ‘it was revived in the person of 
Charlemagne, crowned by the Pope 
Emperor of the Romans. This re- 
vival we have seen last a full thousand 
years, when it was again superseded, 
or rather an image or imitation of it 
was made under Buonaparte. 

The time, of the conclusion at least, 
of these thousand years is marked by 
the manner of the death of certain 
Martyrs mentioned in this chapter. 
The Apostle “ saw the souls of them 
that were beheaded for the witness of 
Jesus.” The invention of the guil- 
lotine made that instrument the most 
prevailing mode of execution in the 
late sad times. And again some of 
these martyrs are commended for not 
having * worshipped the Beast, or 
received his mark.” They must have 
some of them then have lived exposed 
to that temptation, which could only 
he by living in his time. Jn the 
course of the French Revolution it 
has been computed, that not less than 
250,000 women, 239,000 children, 
and 20,000 priests were murdered as 
opposers of the new order of things. 
It is said indeed of these martyrs, that 
they should “ live and reign with 
Christ a thousand years.” But it is 
well known that the life of man very 
seldom exceeds fourscore years. This 
therefore must be meant of a succes- 
sion of men, who should be partakers 
of this blessing. And the last of them 
wight faii by the axe of the guillotine. 

I find i! laid down as a very proper 
tule m the interpretation of Prophecy, 
that “no piece of Prophecy is to be 
understood of the state of the world 
to come, or the Mundus Animarum, 
for that it is impossible to describe 
that, or to comprehend it in this. 
And therefore all Divine Revelations 
in Scripture must concern some state 
in this world.”” We are not therefore 
to suppose the resurrection spoken of 
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in this place as really a resurrection 
of men long since dead and buried. 
The Kingdom of Christ appears to be 
described by the Prophet Daniel under 
two views, as the Kingdom of the 
Stone, and the Kingdom of the Moun- 
tain; the former meaning the im per- 
fect state of Christianity at present 
existing, and spread over only a small 
part of the globe; and the latter, that 
perfect state of it, which is yet to 
come, and will extend itself over all 
the nations of the world. For the 
coming of the latter state of it, it is, 
that our blessed Saviour has made it 
a part of our daily prayers under the 
petition “thy kingdom come.” It 
is possible then the words * first re- 
surrection” may allude to the present 
state of the Christian Religion; and 
this is rendered probable by its beiag 
said, that the * rest of the dead,” 
i. e. the part of mankind which have 
never heard of Christ, or his religion; 
or have not received it, though known 
to them, which is peculiar to the 
Jews, ** lived not again,” i. e. shall 
not be received into Christ’s Church, 
* until the thousand years were finish- 
ed.” To prove that these years are 
finished, is the object of the present 
discussion; and the few Prophecies 
which remain to be falfilled, give 
reason to expect, that this new state 
of the world can be at no great dis- 
tance. 

The Millenium has been hitherto 
by all writers upon the subject con- 
founded with “ the new Heavens and 
the new Earth, the new Jerusalem,” 
described in the next chapter, and all 
the happiness of that glorious time 
has been attributed to it. But in this 
particular they must be mistaken. 
The two Prophecies are distinct, be- 
ing most plainly separated from each 
other by the expedition of Gog and 
his associates, which is here repre- 
sented as one of the consequences of 
Satan being again at liberty. Now 
it is a thing neither probable nor 
credible, tha. God would put his 
most faithful servants into possession 
of such exalted happiness, as is ex- 
pected under the prescut notions of 
the Millenium, and yet permit it to be 
interrupted at the end of a thousand 
years. And another difficulty is, to 
find a place of existence for Gog and 
his company during this long period 
of general happiness. But I hope in 
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my next communication to offer some 
strong reasons for thinking that this 
expedition of Gog and Magog has 
also taken place, which, if they should 
prove satisfactory, will be a farther 
proof of the truth of the interpreta- 
tion here proposed of this passage of 
Holy Scripture. 

The Author and first supporters of 
the Doctrine of the Millenium, no 
doubt, took it for granted, that Sataa 
could not be chained in the bottomless 

it without mankind obtaining the 
Pighest possible degree of happiness, 
from being thus secured against all 
his wiles and machinations. Having 
no clue whatever beyond the bare 
words of the Prophecy to guide them 
to the true meaning of it, they were 
not able to uaderstand from it, that 
this restraint regarded only a particu- 
lar exertion of his power. “ He was 
shut up, that he should deceive the 
nations no more till the thousand 
years should be fulfilled.” He is then 
**to go out to deceive the Nations.” 
And this we find was to be particularly 
put in practice by his great agent, the 
second Beast. ‘* He deceiveth them 
that dwell on the Earth.” And what 
is meant by ‘his thus deceiving them 
is also specified. ‘ He deceiveth 
them. .saying, that they should make 
an image of the Beast, which had the 
wound by the sword and did live,” 
that is, erect an Empire like the Ro- 
man Empire. That the Freach Em- 

ire owed its prosperity as much to 
its deceitful promises and practices as 
to its arms, is a fact that there can 
be no doubt of. 

I shall only take notice of one cir- 
cumstance more, and this must not 
be passed over, because it is another 
point, in which the event accords 
most exactly with the Prophecy ; 
aod this is, that when Satan had 
finished the appoimted term of his 
confinement, he would be loosed but 
“for a little season.” And we lave 
ingest happily seea this new Empire 
cose to its end after a very few years. 
If we take its date from Buvonaparte's 
assuming the Imperial dignity, tt last- 
ed little more than twelve years ; or if 
we go back to the beginning of the 
Revolation, its existence did not ex- 
ceed twenty-five years. This was 
then truly a very “ little seasou,” 
when compared with the duratioa of 
afl the other Empires before it. 

T 


Newland Vicarage, 
co. Gloucester, Aug. 6. 
hie the medium of your. 

Publication, permit me to com- 
municate the pleasing intelligence of 
the Chapel in the Forest of Dean * 
being duly consecrated, with the usual 
solemnities, on the 17th of July, by 
the Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

His Lordship was supported on the 
occasion by his Chaplains and upwards 
of 20 Clergymen. After an admirable, 
highly appropriate, and impressive 
Sermon, delivered by his Lordship, to 
a crowded and atlentive Congrega- 
tiou from Matth. xviii. 20, the Holy 
Sacrament was administered. 

To our many excellent friends it 
becomes my duty to offer congrato- 
lations of the most grateful kind : 
asking of them to unite in thanksgiv- 
ing and praise to God for making us 
the humble instruments iw raising, 
for the poor, a house of prayer tu 
the honour of His Name. 

It is scarce credible, but it is an 
afflictive truth, that in the large, de- 
sulate, extra-parochial tract of land 
in his Majesty’s forest of Dean “ not 
a place of worship of any sort or de- 
nomination was EVER known.” 

After the lapse of so many centuries 
to the present age, to the lovers of 
pure religion this honour has been 
reserved. On the records of Time 
and of Eternity, * Christ Church,” 
the name given to the Chapel, stands 
asthe“ First-fruits,” onthe Extra-pa- 
rochial, of an attachment to the’Esta- 
blished Service, and of love to God 
for his spiritual blessings. 

Being engaged, at the request of 
many distaut friends, in drawing up 
an account of my figst entrance into 
the Forest; and of the interesting 
death of Thomas Morgan; I shall 
take that opportunity of giving to 
the Subsccibers a general statement 
of the expceuditure, the funds, and the 
particulars of all our proceedings, 

Yours, &c. P. M. Procter. 

——e 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. \T. 
HE Parish of St. Pancras con- 
tains 52,000 inhabitants. The 
religious edueation and morals of the 
poor children in so large a popula- 
tion deserves, much more than it has 


~ ® See vol. LXXXII1. i. p. 417; vol. 
LXXXIV. i, p. 545. 
hitherto 
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hitherto obtained, the serious atten- 
tion of the more wealthy inhabitants. 
In 1812, there scarcely existed in the 
Parish any Schools for the education 
of children in the principles of the 
Established Religion. 

Since that period several small 
Schools have been formed, aud much 
to the honour of the inhabitants of 
Kentish Town aad Camden Town, in 
the South division of the parish’; and 
owing chiefly to the benevolent and 
strenuous exertions of that highly 
meritorious character, the late Thos. 
Cartwright Slack, esq. they establish- 
ed the Kentish Town and Camden 
Town National School for 200 chil- 
dren, for which latter school a plain 
and suitable building was this year 
erected by subscription at Kentish 
Town, at an expence of 9001. 

In order to extend the blessings of 
Education to the East division of St. 
Pancras and Somers Town, the at- 
tention of the inhabitants is called to 
the present state of the education of 
the poor in those places, and to a plan 
for its improvement. 

The population of the East division 
and Somers Town may be estimated at 


from 17,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. 
In the East division are the follow- 


ing schools: Children. 


Tonbridge Chapel School (at- 
tends Tonbridge Chapel,) 
upwardsof - - - = 

In Somers Town: 

The Roman Catholic School 

Soumesg Towa School 


500 


200 
- - 50 
750 

Besides these, some children from 
the East division and Somers Town 
receive their education at the Cecil 
Chapel School, Bedford-row ; the Fe- 
male Charity School, Store-street ; 
the Peatonville Chapel Schvol; and 
another School near Bagnigge Wells, 
which attends the Spa Fields Chapel. 
A very large Dissenting School is in 
contemplation. : 

Very many poor children of the 
East division and Somers Town yet re- 
main uneducated; and with a view 
particularly to provide for the educa- 
tion of the poor children whose parents 
are anxious to give them education 
aceording to the principles of the 
Established Church, it would be a 
desirable object to establish a School 
in strict union with the Natioual So- 
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ciety, for as many children as the funds 
are likely to allow of; and, if approved 
of by the Subscribers, the Girls’ school 
to be made a school of industry. 

An Innapitrant or St, Pancras 


P.S. I should wish much to see 
established in the Parish ** a Soeiety 
for bettering the condition of the Poor 
in St. Pancras.” The parental care of 
the more wealthy over their poor 
neighbours is never exerted in vain. 
A Fish establishment connected with 
the Society for the manufacturing 
and labouriog Poor might be easily 
formed and regulated, and would be 
a great saving Lo the poor. 

a 

Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 9. 

oe as I feel to trouble 

your readers with any additional 
observations upon the Slave Registry 
Bill, 1 am compelled to recur to the 
subject, from the letter of A. H. in 
your last Number, p. 28. 

On a former occasion *, | produced 
various documents with a view to 
shew, that as no shadow of proof ex- 
isted of an illicit traffick in Slaves in 
our West India Colonies, the plea of 
necessity could not be urged in fa- 
vour of any further legislative mea- 
sures. The supporters of the Bill 
have in fact been compelled to aban- 
don this charge; but they bow allege 
the possibility of the trafhick, and that 
a Registry is absolutely requisite as a 
“ preventive regulation.” 

he assertion of your Correspond- 
ent, that such a Bill * would effectu- 
ally check Slaves being smuggled,” 
is not entitled to the smallest atten- 
tion, until he first prove (what is 
certainly incumbent upon him) that 
smuggling has in fact taken place. 
So long as existing Laws are effectual, 
why should our statute-book he 
loaded unnecessarily? When those 
Laws are broken, but not till then, is 
it incumbent upon us to pass others. 

A. H. next observes, that the Re- 
gistry Bill “ has been much misre- 
presented, and therefore misconceived 
in the Islands.” Does he mean that 
these misrepresentations have pro- 
ceeded from hence; and that the Co- 
lonial Assembles have been deceived 
as to its real import?) What are th 
facts? The Bill was transmitted to the 
Colonies upwards of a year ago, ac- 


* Gent. Mag. for May, p. 390. 
companied 
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companied by Mr. Stephen’s pamph- 
let, recommending aud explaining the 


measure. The Colonists were thus‘ 


fully enabled to form their own judg- 
ment upon the Bill, and upon the ul- 
timate views of those wilh whom it 
originated. What that judgment, that 
unanimous judgment, has been, I need 
not repeat. They have shewn that 
the Bill is not ouly unconstitutional 
and unnecessary, but pregnant with 
evils and mischief; and that a compli- 
ance with the whole of its injunctions 
would be impracticable. So far dees 
this Bill extend beyond a simple Re- 
gistry, that it would be impossible, 
within the present limits, to describe 
the variety of its provisions, the num- 
ber and severity of its penalties, or the 
intricacy of its enactments. Such an 
explanation is indeed rendered the less 
necessary, from the various pamph- 
lets * that have receutly issued from 
the press; and from the interesting 
discussion which this measure gave 
rise to in the House of Commons on 
the 19th of June. The following 
observations fel! from Mr. Palmer, 
in the very able and temperate speech 
he delivered in the course of that de- 
bate; and as they faithfully, yet con- 
cisely, describe both the object aud 
provisions of the Registry Bill, I 
shall make no apology im laying them 
before your Readers. 

Mr. Palmer stated * that delusion 
had been much complained of on both 
sides of this question; but he felt it 
his duty to beg the Houve to examive 
the details of the Registry Bill, about 
which they had heard so much, and 
to say whether it was uot in itselfa 
very great delusion. Under the pro- 
Jfession of preventing ilicit importa- 
tion of Negroes, under the name and 
appearance of a simple registration 
of property—what was it? He begged 
to disclaim all tnten!:.0 to speak dis- 
respectfully of the gentleman who in- 
troduced, or of those wno supported 
that Bill; but a sense of pubic duty, 








[Aug. 
and of public danger, required that 
he should speak of the Bill itself in 
language which he thought it re- 
quired. If any proof were wanting 
of the incompetency of persons in this 
country to legislate for the Colonies, 
he contended that such proof would 
be abundantly furnished by the Re- 
gistry Bill. it had the singular infe- 
licity at once to deepen the debase- 
meut of slavery, and to convert free- 
dom itself into a curse. The faithful 
slave, without exception of age or 
sex, was exposed by it to personal, 
public, periodical examination of 
every bodily singularity, defect, or de- 


formity + (to use the words of the 


Bill), whilst the unfaithful and disobe- 
dient slave escaped into a freedom, 
for which he was neither prepared or 
qualified, and which could not fail to 
be a burthen to himself, and a pest to 
society. It took away the protection 
which the Law had thrown round age 
and infirmity, and helped to cast them 
upon the mercy of a community, 
which the supporters of the Bill de- 
scribed as neglecting the duties of 
mercy, when they were enjoined by 
Law. To give effect to the abolition 
by guarding against a supply of Slaves 
from abroad, the Bill itself produced 
a powerluliy operating cause to dimi- 
nish the number of Slaves at present 
ia the Colomes—to guard against 
crime, it imposed grievous duties and 
heavy expences upon persons con- 
fessedly innoceut, aud even upon per- 
sons incapable of committing the 
crime. In a word, if he could-have 
conceived it possible that a person 
could be so base, as to have endea- 
voured to frame a measure by which 
a sort of deceptious emancipation 
could have been accomplished in a 
manner which would avoid all the 
points of compensation and inconve- 
nieuce connected with that measure, 
and which could hold out to the 
Slaves a motive, and a means for ac- 
cowplishing the object themselves, 





*¥ One of these Pamphlets, intituled, ** The Penal Enactments of the Slave Re- 
gistry Bill examined,” is particularly deserving the attention of the Publick, as the 
writer bas analyzed its more important clauses with great minuteiess and ability. 

+ ‘* This clause can only be complied with, by stripping a!) the Slaves stark 
naked, and obliging them to undergo the examination which ‘tv enjoins. So that 
Masters are required to perform this office upon their female slaves, and even 
female proprietors upon their male slaves. Decency shudders at the very idea! 
and yet they must either submit thus to outrage every feeling of dcicacy, or run 
the risk of forfeiting their Slaves; for such is the penalty attached to any incor- 


rectness in the returns.” Marryat’s “ Thoughts,” p. 174. 
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he thought such person could not 
have framed a more effective instru- 
ment for these purposes than the 
Registry Bill. Such was an imperfect 
outline of what the Bill appeared to 
him to have been, and which he was 
quite sure would be shewn to be the 
case, by persons more competent than 
himself, if ever unhappily that Bill 
should be again discussed in the 
House. He would leave the House 
to judge whether it was in itself a 
delusion, or was calculated to delude 
others.” 

it may probably be urged that Mr. 
P. and the other gentlemen, who fol- 
lowed him in this debate, took an ex- 
aggerated view of the subject,or that, 
as individuals interested in the West 
India Colonies, their opinion must 
not be considered as conclusive. To 
such reasoners, 1 will nuw produce 
some practical objections against. the 
measure in question, which the bitter 
fruits of experience have furnished. 

A Registry was established io Tri- 
nidad uader an Order in Council, dated 
the 26ih of March 1812, and from 
which the present Bill was, in ils lead- 
ing provisions, framed and copied. 
The number of Slaves in that Island 
aré computed at about 26,000, and 
the returns are required to be fur- 
nished by the Registrar on or beiore 
the ist of March, in each year, but 
from the intricacy aud complex na- 
ture of the regulations, copies of the 
frst returns of the Plantation Slaves, 
directed to be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonial De- 
partment, have not yet been received. 
An estimate of the “ r-oderate fees” 
(as Mr. Stephen terms them) payable 
on making the returns, has been com- 
puted at 10,000/.; but these have 
proved but a smail part of theburticn, 
the indirect expences of this measure 
being much greater than the regular 
fees. In the first place, above 1,300 
judicial proceedings have already 


taken place in Trinidad, in virtue of 
(What a glo-. 


this Order in Council. 
rious harvest for the Lawyers!) ia 
the next place, the Planiers are not 
allowed to make their returns to the 
Commandants of the Districts where 
they reside, but are obliged to attend 
in person, and swear to them before 
the Kegistrar at his office. Many of 
them, therefore, are under the neces- 
sity of making a journey of 70 or 
80 miles; and as all the returns are 
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to be given in between the ist and 
the 10th of January, when the Planters 
arrive, they find the Registrar has so 
much business on his hands, that they 
are detained several days before they 
can be dispatched, and during this 
time are obliged to maintain them- 
selves, their horses and servants, at an 
inn, ata very heavy expence. The 
disadvantage to the Pianters of being 
obliged to leave their estates in crop 
time, which commence: the end of 
December, is sufficiently obvious, as 
well as the danger arising from their 
all being absent at the same time, and 
thusleaving the Slaves without super- 
intendance or control. 

It should be observed that these in- 
conveniences have arisen where the 
Slave population does not exceed 
26,000. What would be the result in 
Jamaica, where they amount to more 
than 300,000? 

After this statement will it be con- 
tended that the Colonists have raised 
their voices against a Registry of this 
description without a cause? Never- 
theless in the Christian Observer for 
June (p. 409) it is coolly stated, that 
** in the Island of Trinidad, where a 
Registry has been in force for five 
years, no mistake as to its real nature 
has existed; nor has there been the 
slightest pretence of inconvenience, 
except what arises from the payment 
of the prescribed fees, and the neces- 
sary precision of the enactments.” 
These are trifling exceptions truly! 
Of what, | would ask, dues the Regis- 
try Bill principally consist? Against 
which of its objects and provisions 
have the strongest arguments been 
urged ? “ The payment of fees,” and 
the observance of * precise enact- 
meuts,” form the very essence of the 
Bill, and have been animadverted upou 
by the Colonists as burthens particu- 
larly oppressive; yet the candid and 
ingeauous Christian Observer alludes 
to both, as matters merely trivial, and 
scarcely deserving of attention, in a 
considesation of the practical conse- 
quences of this measure. 

A. H. also remarks, that “* some in- 
surrections have been falsely ascribed 
to the reports of the effects of this 
Bill.” Upon this point I shall not 
dwell, as the fact is placed beyond all 
doubt. The Proclamation of Sir 
James Leith, and other communica- 
tions from Barbadoes, all point to the 
Registry Bill'as the source of the 

late 
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late deplorable insurrection in that 
Colony —an insurrection that carried 
ruin and desolation before it, aud 
threatened the massacre of every 
White inhabitant ia the Island. 

But it is said by some that ** the de- 
lusion of the Slaves was occasioned by 
the Plauters themselves, who by their 
publications in the Colonial Journals, 
under the very eyes of the Negroes, 
have misrepresented the Bill *.” This 
argument in the first instance begs 
the question. Io what respect have 
the Planters misrepresented the Bill? 
Have they given any other character 
to the measure, than that which the 
pamphlet of Mr. Stephen (at once the 
comment and defence of the Bill) 
will fully bear out? And with a dan- 
ger so imminent hangiog over their 


beads, and a doubt how far they. 


would be protected on this side of 
the water, how could it be expected 
that the Colonists should be silent? 
Though ionocent, as it appears, of 
the erimes with which they are charg- 
ed—they are threatened with ao Act 
of the British Parliament, the ligit- 
est infliction of which is, that it at 
once disfranchises their local legisla- 
tures, and taxes them in defiance of 
the solemn pledge of Parliament t; 
and because from every parish, and 
from every district, a voice is raised 
against this proceeding, describing its 
real nature and purport, the Planters 
are, it seems, to be responsible for ail 
the dreadful consequences which may 
result from the rash and unauthorized 
attack which they are resisting! 

The Registry bill found the Slaves 
in a state of tranquillity ; bul after its 
arrival anarchy and rebellion arose 
amongst them. What evil effect it 
might have produced in the other 
Istands will, it is to be hoped, be 
averted, by the awful example that 
Barbadoes has afforded, and by the 
Proclamation transmitted by the 
Crown to the different Governors, 
pursuant to the addresses of both 
Houses of Parliament. It is, however, 
too well known that mischief, per- 
haps irremediable mischief, has been 
already occasioned in the minds of 
the Negroes, by the agitation of this 
question. The reports of the Colo- 
nial Legislatures, and other docu- 





* See Report of the Speech of Mr. 
Wilberforce, &e. &c. 
+ 18 Geo. III. Cap. XII. 
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ments of a public and private nature, 
clearly prove this fact; and I shall 
close the present letter, with an ex- 
tract from one, addressed to a gentle- 
man in this country, by the Chief 
Justice of St. Vincent's, not only as 
decisive upon the subject, but coming 
from an authority which cannot be 
questioned. The writer @bserves, 
** Pray tell Mr. Wilberforce that pn- 
til the Negroes heard of the Registry 
Bill, and Mr. Stephen’s book, which 
they call a Report of the African So- 
ciety, I slept with doors and windows 
open; but now, although under the 
guns of a fort, 1 have loaded pistols 
at the side of my bed every night. 
Iu short, the measure, whatever may 
be the resull in England, has already 
done more to check the progressive 
improvement of the state of Slavery, 
than the Society * can rewedy in 20 
years.” $s. D. D. 
a 
Mr. Unsax, a near Brigg, 
Aug. 15. 
AS I find the limits of your Publi- 
cation will not allow the insert- 
ing of my remarks on Mr. Scott's 
pamphlet, to the extent I have drawa 
them out, I shall close the subject by 
a few observations on the late contro- 
versy, which, I trust, will be deemed 
neither ill-founded, nor unseasonable. 
With regard to that part of the Ea- 
quiry, which professes te demonstrate 
the heterodoxy of Dr. Maut's senti- 
ments concerning Adult Baptism, | 
have no hesitation in saying that the 
statement is founded on an error. 
Mr. Scott has chosen to represent his 
opponent as upholding the Popish 
tenct of “ opus operatum ;” a charge 
easily made, and not uafrequently by 
those who very imperfectly under- 
stand ** whereof they affirmt.” Does 
this gentleman mean seriously to tell 
his readers that Dr. M. considers the 








* The African Institution. 

+ It will be seen by referring to Le 
Blane’s Theses (p. 621, th. 65) that the 
Council of Trent never meant to sanc- 
tion the doctrine of “* opus operatum,” 
as it is now generally understood. I wish 
those who are so feady in uttering this 
cry, which is too often used as the watch- 
word of a party, would take pains to in- 
form themselves a little more accurately, 
before they bring charges of avery serious 
nature against individuals, whose belief 
and practice are, perhaps, as pure as 
their own. 

sacra- 
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sacrament of Baptism in the light of 
a mere charm, operating by an in- 
herent virtue of its own? Does he 
mean to assert that, in any part of 
the tract he has so laboured to depre- 
ciate, the ceremony of Baptism is 
spoken of, as working an immediate 
visible change in the subject of it? 
If so, let him bring forward the pas- 
sages on which he grounds his asser- 
tion, and not take advantage of ge- 
neral expressions on the part of his 
antagonist, to construct a system of 
his own, aud then give it to the world 
as Dr. Mant's, ouly that he may have 
the pride of demolishing it. The 
great unfairness of Mr. Scott, through- 
out the whole of his publication, con- 
sists ia his having imputed to Dr. M. 
opinions illogically deduced from the 
words cited in pp. 7, 8, and 9, of the 
Enquiry. The real fact is, that Dr. 
Maat, in the tract so often alluded to, 
hasthe case of Infants chiefly in view; 
and this is perfectly correct, since he 
wrote to Christians, and in a Christian 
Country, where nine out of ten are 
baptized in their infancy. Mr. S. 
with singular fairness aud justice, ap- 
plies Dr. Mant’s reasoning, which re- 
lates principally to Lofants, unto the 
case of Adult Baptism, thereby giving 
a false interpretation to several pas- 
sages, which, if considered together 
with their context, will be found 
strictly true. I do not deny but 
what Dr. M. might have written a 
little more correctly, as far as con- 
cerns his composition, aud, perhaps, 
a little more guardedly as to what he 
has said, in his secoud tract, with re- 
gard to the Methodistic conversions ; 
but I see no reason to impeach his 
consistency, or doubt of the ortho- 
doxy of his sentiments. What I con- 
ceive him, and every member of the 
Established Church who uoderstands 
ber doctrmes, to held on the subject 
of Adult Baptism, is this, viz. that 
grown-up persons coming to the font 
in a state of repentance and faith, 
are regenerated, and obtain a full and 
instant possession of the privileges 
attached to regeneration ; that grown- 
up persons, coming in a state of im- 
penitency and unbelief, are also re- 
generated, but do not receive aa im- 
mediate benefit thereby, such benefit 





* See the suffrage of Crescens, Bishop 
of Cirta, Concil. Carthag. Cyprian’s 
Works, suffrag. 8th. 


being suspended until they repent. 
The truth of this statement rests on a 
very neccssary distinction, which Mr. 
Scott appears to be entirely ignorant 
of, but which was well known to St, 
Austin, and the antient Fathers; I 
mean the distinction between the va- 
lidity and the effects of Baptism : it is 
well known to,all who are acquainted 
with the writings of the earlier Di- 
vines, that Baptism was never re- 
peated iv the cases of those wito, be- 
ing wicked livers, still continued with- 
in the pale of the Church ; these never 
finally lost the privileges of their 
Baptism, but were only deprived for 
atime of the saving effect attached 
to such privileges; they were re- 
admitted to communion, not by being 
baptized again, but by underguing 
the rigours of penitential discipline, 
and submitting to the imposition of 
haods. 

As to Infant Baptism, the question 
lies within @ very narrow compass; 
the grand point in debate between 
usand our opponent is this: Whether, 
in Baptism, infants are justified adso- 
lutely, or condilionally? Dr. Mant 
upholds the former, Mr. Scott the 
latter proposition: it is impossible, 
according to Mr. S. that infants should 
be bora again in baptism, because 
they are incapable of repentance and 
faith. I am astonished so acute a 
reasoner should briog forward this 
hackneyed objection of the Aaabap- 
tists. If Mr. S. will attentively read 
the Treatise on Infant Baptism, in the 
second volume of the London Cases, 
he may, perhaps, see occasion to alter 
his sentiments ou this points he may 
see his ubjection fully refuted, and be 
convinced that the absolute jastifica- 
tion of infants is not quite so prepos- 
teroas, so heterodox an opivion ashe 
has represented it to be: in the meaa 
time, | will take the liberty of redu- 
cing this genUeman toa dilemma from 
which I think he will not very easily 
extricate himself: 1 suppose he will 
allow that, whatever be the meaning 
of the term Regeveration, itis impos- 
sible, without being regenerated, to 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven. If 
thenRegeneration be not, iu all cases, 
(I am speaking of Pxedo-Baptism) the 
necessary consequence of being bap- 
tized, what sense can be altached to 
that little note which our Church has 
subjoined to the Office of Public Bap- 
tism for Infants? * It is certain, by 

God's 
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God’s word, that children, which are 
baptized, dying before they commit 
actual sin, are undoubtedly saved ?”* 
How this could be affirmed, if the 
framers of our Liturgy intended to 
owa the hypothetical principle, I 
Jeave it to Mr. Scott to explain, and 
shall only observe that it is rather 
singular he should omit all reference 
to the above declaration, especially 
as he has formaily noticed the Office 
to which it is appended, and since his 
oppouvent has mentioned it as giving 
the doctrine of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion its great practical importance. 
What does Hooker, the best interpre- 
ter of the Church of England's mean- 
ing, say on this subject? I could ad- 
duce many passages from his immor- 
tal work, that directly favour our 
view of it, but must content myself 
with one. “ in our infancy we are 
incorporated intoChrist, and, by Bap- 
tism, receive the grace of his Spirit, 
without any sense or feeling of the 
gift which God bestoweth :” (Eccle- 
siast. Pol. Book 5th, p. 237.) Here 
the instrumental conveyance of the 
Holy Spirit, iv Baptism, is clearly as- 
serted, and that with regard to sub- 
jects incapable of repentance and 
faith: there is nothing hypothetical 
in the words; the assertion is peremp- 
tory. Whether, by being * incorpo- 
rated into Christ,’ Hooker meant 
only an external and relative justifi- 
cation, in the sense of Bishop Hop- 
kins and Mr. Scott, let those deter- 
mine who are most familiar with his 
writings. One word more, Mr. Urban, 
and I-have done: a great deal has 
been said as to the pernicious ten- 
dency of the doctrines 1 have been 
defending ; we are gravely told that 
they lead to the destruction of spiri- 
sonk religion, and check the growth 
of true piety; that they cause man- 
kind, as it were, to settle on the lees, 
and to mistake formality for holiness. 
To all this L have one short answer to 
make; the cause of truth can never 
beser ved by the propagation of error. 
The question resolves itself into this; 
Is not the doctrine of Baptismal Re- 
generation fairly deducible from the 
Scriptures, and manifestly recognized 
in the Liturgy of the Church of 
England ? If this be the case, it is our 
duty, as Ministers of that Church, to 
teach it, and not to attempt, by any 
expedients of our own, an improve- 
ment on the Divine Counsels. What- 


ever some men may imagine as to the 
fancied superiority of their darling 
hypotheses, one thing is certain, viz. 
that if we cannot bring our bearers to 
God in His way, we shall never be 
able to do it in ours. 

Yours, &c. Wa. Hivpyarp. 

a 

Mr. Urnpan, Aug. 16. 

L beame Correspondent, Aristippus, 

p- 22, has been misled by the 
priuted account of a meeting held at 
Brecon on the 25th of June last, into 
a supposition, that the Welsh Clergy 
and Laity, assembled on that occa- 
sion, concurred with the resolutions 
of the Castle Cary Clergy ; though 
even that account might have con- 
vinced him of the contrary, by the 
loss of the motion of thanks to the 
Castle Cary Clergy, proposed by the 
Chairman. That the printed account 
was a very defective and partial one, 
you may judge by the following oc- 
currence at the Meeting. Ilo the 
discussion which followed the Arch- 
deacon of Brecon’s speech, Major 
Price (a highly-distinguished officer, 
who, after a service of more than 20 
years in the East Indies, where he lost 
a leg, has retired to his native coun- 
try) rose and addressed the Chairman 
in nearly the following words: 

“1 object to your proceedings, as 
deficient in due respect to your eccle- 
siastical superiors. I belong to a 
profession, in which I have learnt to 
appreciate the necessity of strict sub- 
ordination. An attention to subor- 
dination must be equally essential to 
the respectability and well-being of 
our admirable Church Establishment. 
] am decidedly for subordination.” 

Major Price of the East India Com- 
pany’s service, and late Judge Advo- 
cate of Bombay, is the Author of 
the ** Chronological Retrospect of 
the principal Events of Mahomedan 
History.” IREN £vs. 

—— 
Mr, Urnan, Aug. 17. 

HE following Anecdote reflects 
so much credit on the good 
sense of the Personage there men- 
tioned, and bespeaks so tolerant and 
Christian-like a spirit, that it deserves 
a more lasting record than the pages 

of a Newspaper : 

During the late short stay of the 
King of Bavaria at Bergzaboon, his 
Majesty, on entering the House of 
the Justice of Peace, where he re 

. sided, 
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sided, addressed to the Clergy of the 
threereligious persuasions (Lutheran, 
Calvinist, and Catholic), the foilow- 
ing remarkable words: “ I am indeed 
a good Catholick, but I consider that 
Religion to be the best, which leads 
men to the performance of their 
Duties.” J. S. 
——— 
Mr. Urzan, Aug. A. 
N Pollexen’s Reports, p. 606—613, 
a Case is reported respecting the 
Hundreds of Gartre and Guthlaxton, 
in Leicestershire, which has escaped 
the notice of the inquisitive and very 
accurate Historian of that County. 
The subject is an action brought by 
William Cole, Esq. Sheriff of that 
County, 29th Chas. Il. against —— 
Ireland, Bailiff of the said Hundreds, 
claiming the fees and profits ss 
from the several Courts there held. 
It appears from the evidence stated 
in a special verdict, that our antient 
Sovereigns had been in the practice 
of granting the said Hundreds to spe- 
cial Bailiffs either at will, for term 
of years, or for life. King Edward 
Il. a. r. 12. grants the Hundred of 
Gartre to John Sadington, at will, 
under the yearly rent of 16/. payable 
atthe Exchequer; and he commands 
John De-Traydston to deliver the 
Hundred then in his custody ex com- 
missione Regis, to the Grantee, to be 
kept in form aforesaid. 
ing Henry IV. by his Letters Pa- 
tent, a.r. 1. grants the same Hun- 
dred, with the courts and profits to 
the Hundred belonging, to William 
Highwick, for the term of his life, 
** any slalute to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” King James Il. a.r. 15. 
grants the custody or farm of the 
Hundreds of Guthlaxton and Gartre, 
with the offices of Steward and Bailiff 
of the Stewardship aud Bailiwick, 
with all profits to these offices be- 
longing, together with the execution 
of all writs and mandates to be exc- 
cuted within those Hundreds, and the 
halding of the Leet and Sheriff's 
Tourn there, and all amerciaments, 
fines, and profits of courts, parcel 


ofthe antient possessions of the Crown, 
to William Ireland, father of the 
defendant, for 21 years, under the rent 
of 17/.; viz. for Guthlaxton 7/.; and 
for Gartre 101. ; “ any statute to the 
contrary notwithstanding ;” and King 
Charles Il. by Letters Patent a. r. 13. 
commits to the defendant, Ire- 
land, the custody or farm of the said 
Hundreds, and the offices of Steward 
and Bailiff of the Bailiwick of the 
said Hundreds, with all offices thereto 
belonginz, with the execution of all 
writs, processes, and precepts within 
the Hundreds, and the holding of the 
Leet and Sheriff's Tourn there, and 
the Courts of the said several Hun- 
dreds, and all fives, amerciaments, 
and profits of Courts, under the rent 
of 181. 18, 54d. The non obstante 
Clause * in the patents of Henry IV. 
aod James I. are very remarkable, as 
the grants thereby made are in direct 
violation of the Statutes 2nd Edw. 
ILI. and 14th Edw. Ill. whereby it is 
ordered that the Hundreds which had 
been Jett to farm by the King, whe- 
ther for life or otherwise, which 
were sometimes annexed to the farms 
of the Counties, should be again 
joined to the Counties, and that such 
Hundreds and Wapentakes should not 
from thenceforth be given or severed 
from the Counties. The reason was, 
that in old time the Counties were 
assessed at a certain farm, and all the 
Hundreds and Wapentakes in the 
Sheriffs hands were rated to his 
farm; but afterwards approvers were 
sent into divers Counties, who in- 
creased the farms of some Hundreds, 
and the King had granted parts of 
those’ Hundreds for the old farms, 
and of late the Sheriffs were charged 
wholly with the increase, amounting 
to a great sum, to their disherison. 
After bearing the arguments of coun- 
sel on the special verdict, the Court 
of Common Pleas was of opinion, that 
the leasings and grantings to farm of 
Huidreds and Wapentakes was against 
the Statute, and consequently judg- 
meat was given for the Plaintiff. 
Yours, &c. J.B. R. 





* The non obstante Clause was first inserted in protections and patents by Kiug 
Henry III. in imitation ef the Pope’s Bulls, but it was not employed to elude 
or dispense with any Penal Laws or Acts of Parliament till after the Statute of 
Mortmain 7th Edw. I. The Patent and Charter Rolls in the Tower from that time 
till the dissolution of Monasteries abounding with special licences to purchase or 


hold lands, sofwithstanding that Statute. See Prynne on 4th Institute, p. 133. 


Gent. Mac. August, 1816. 
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Mr. UrBan, Aug. 13. 

} BEG, through your Magaszine, 

to retura P.&. thanks for his com- 
munication of June 4, published in 
your last Supplement, p. 582, in an- 
swer to my request for particulars of 
the plan of Mr. Fincham’s Life-boat. 
I regret, however, that the cause as- 
signed should prevent Mr. Fincham 
from communicating bis plans; and 
beg to suggest that that gentleman 
would certainly further his interests 
by making the — acquainted 
with the merits of his invention, and 
the obligation rendered them through 
his ingenuity, more than by secluding 
it under the idea of a reward for com- 
municating it. There is nothing, we 
can suppose, in Mr. Fiocham’s plan, 
that must not be discernible on a view 
of the boat fitted up and constructed 
with it; and no doubt those who 
have seen the boats with which the 
experiments mentioned were made, 
or those used on-board men of war as 
stated, could give an account of the 
construction. We hope the humanity 
and liberality of mind of Mr. Fincham, 
who has turned his thoughts to the 
welfare of his fellow-creatures, will 
be above all selfish considerations ina 
subject where there is no requisite of 
superiority of genius for contriving 
schemes and plans to effect the objects 
under contemplation : and the reward 
already given Mr. Fincham by the 
Board of Admiralty, stated in P. E.'s 
first letter (200 guineas), as well as 
the supply of boats to Government, 
we should think is the remuneration 
of the Nation to Mr. Fincham for, 
at least, a liberal communication of 
his plan. However well we wish Mr. 
Fincham, and that he should be 
liberally rewarded, if deserving, we 
do not see that there can be any su- 
perlative merit needed to contrive 
boats that will have the advantages 
of safety; and the plan, if the Boat 
has been exhibited, or has been 
brought into that general adoption 
in the service, as stated, is already 
sufficiently so well known asto render 
secrecy ridiculous; but the more free 
communication of the plan would 
tend more speedily to adoption of 
the improvement, or to help the sug- 
gestion of any addition that might be 
advantageous, from greater security, 
or more desirable, from greater sim- 
plicity-in construction. The hint of 


a subscription to induce Mr. Fiacham 
to communicate freely his plan we 
can no more approve, thao we think 
it reasonable he should refuse the 
more free commun ation of his plan. 

Mr. Fincham shouid cousider it is 
not ingenuity that is wanted to sup- 
ply plans that will effect the object 
of safety, but the inducement to peo- 
ple, in defiance of old habits, to adopt 
that which is evidently for their bene- 
fit, particularly sea -faring people. 
The boxing-up the sides of a boat hol- 
low and water-tight; and the double 
boat, after the fashion of a double 
canoe, but made to fit with close 
hatches avd proper contrivance, 
would, if not Mr. Fincham’s plan, 
effect all his plan now does, as de- 
scribed by P. E. 

Asa spirit of free communication 
of all plans that are for public benefit, 
can alone effect that, and are alone 
consistent with professions of hu- 
manity, I should hope Mr. Fincham, 
on reading this, will do justice by the 
publick, and give them his plans. 
Both Mr. Greathead and Mr. Lionel 
Lukin have given their plans to the 
publick gratis. G. G. V. 


— 


*,* We have much satisfaction in ex- 
tending the circulation of’ the following 
ADDRESS; and earnestly hope that # 
may have a good effect on the minds of 
the many Thousands who have saved the 
heavy imposition of the Property Tax. 
A twentieth part of the sums so saved 
would ease the suffering of many an 
aching heart. ~ 
"THE Committee of the Association for 

the Relief andBenefit of the Manufac- 
turing and Labouring Poor cannot but 
entertain a confident persuasion, that 
this renewed appeal to the approved 
liberality of the publick will find its com- 
plete justification in the existing dis- 
tresses of the Country. It can scarcely, 
however, be necessary for them to de- 
clare, that they never entertained the 
presumptuous hope, that to evilsso great 
and various, any exertions they could 
make would afford an adequate remedy. 
But besides, that inability to relieve the 
whole of any given measure of distress 
can never be admitted to be a sufficient 
justification for not affording relief te 
the utmost amount in which it can pos- 
sibly be administered ; the greatness of 
any distress, to the honour of British 
feeling, bas commonly had the effect of 
stimulating the efforts of benevolence, 
instead 
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instead of producing despair and conse- 
quent inaction. The Committee are 
happy to have it also in their power to 
state, that, in administering the contri- 
butions formerly committed to their 
management, it was abundantly proved, 
that funds manifestly disproportionate 
to the entire extent of the distress, might 
be productive of a far greater measure 
of benefit, than the most sanguine ex- 
pectations had originally ventured to 
anticipate. — Still more — Experience 
soon convinced them that it was not 
enly on pecuniary contributions that 
they were to rest their hopes of benefit- 
ing their fellow-subjects; on the con- 
trary, they found, and they owe it alike 
to the publick and to themselves to 
make the declaration, that they should 
often serve their Country most effec- 
tually, by cheering the despondency and 
aiding the efforts of benevolent indivi- 
duals in the distressed districts, whe had 
till then remained inactive, from diffi- 
dence of their own powers; but who, 
when thus encouraged, set themselves 
in earnest to the important work of in- 
vestigating the circumstances of their 
several districts, and of ascertaining and 
carrying into execution the most advis- 
able methods of relieving the existing 
distress. Under these impressions the 
Committee now confidently and ear- 
nestly appeal to the public liberality. 
In many of our great towns and populous 
districts Committees for the Relief of 
the Poor have been already formed, and 
when once it shall become generally 
known that an Association has been set 
on foot in the Metropolis for the purpose 
of aiding the endeavours of the Country, 
many benevolent individuals will doubt- 
less come forward in other districts, in 
which, without some more effectual 
means of relief than they possessed with- 
in themselves, the attempt to relieve the 
existing distfess may have been deemed 
unavailing. With these benevolent men 
the London Committee, so far as its 
funds may enable them, will be happy 
to co-operate, acting in general on the 
principle of proportioning their assist- 
ance to the exertions made in the neigh- 
bourhood for its own benefit. The Com- 
mittee will be especially disposed to 
communicate with the Magistrates, 
Clergy, and Vestries of the Country, 
and while the Institution formed in the 
Metropolis wili become the general de- 
pository for the subscriptions of all 
those, however widely dispersed in point 
of residence, who may wish to contri- 
bute towards the relief of their suffering 
countrymen, the local associations will 
be imost competent, both to ascertain, 
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and relieve, the local difficulties and 
distresses of their several districts; not 
merely from being more intimately ae- 
quainted with their different circum- 
stances, but also because, from kfiow- 
ing the characters and conduct of fami- 
lies and individuals, they will be able to 
direct their chief attention to the more 
industrious and deserving members of 
the community. With respect to the 
best modes of administering relief to the 
existing distress, the Committee think 
it unnecessary to enter into particulars. 
The varying wants and circumstances of 
different districts will best prescribe 
the course to be pursued. It is undeni- 
able that the want of employment is one 
of the most pressing evils of the present 
period. The Committee have therefore 
heard with no small pleasure, that many 
masters, who had numerous bodies of 
workmen in their service, bave judici- 
ously, as well as most humanely, con- 
tinued to employ them all at moderate 
work, rather than a reduced number of 
hands in full occupation. Again: It 
ean searcely be necessary for the Com- 
mittee earnestly to recommend a gene- 
ral attention to all practicable means of 
providing new labour, of a beneficial 
kind, for those whose labour is become 
redundant in its ordinary employment. 
In many districts it is probable, that an 
accurate inquiry might suggest various 
agricultural, and other improvements, 
and works of general utility ; to which, 
in the actual circumstances of the coun- 
try, such labour might be directed, both 
with present and permanent advantage; 
and it can scarcely be necessary to de- 
clare, that in cases of this nature, it will 
afford peculiar satisfaction to the Com- 
mittee, not only by their funds, so far 
as their resources will allow, but also, 
by their established connections and cor- 
respondencies, to forward the accom- 
plishment of such useful undertakings. 
On the whole, the Committee are per- 
suaded, that the liberality of the publick, 
judiciously applied, in aid of such plans 
as shall be locally adopted, may produce 
extensive and beneficial effects, in mul- 
tiplying the occupations, supplying the 
wants, and diminishing the sufferings 
of their fellow-subjects during the pre- 
sent severe pressure. On these grounds 
the Committee now confidently appeal 
to the known ‘benevolence of the pub- 
lick, and venture to request that the 
desired assistance may be granted with 
that distinguished liberality which has 
often relieved the sufferers of other Na- 
tions, and with that promptitude which 
the present exigency so urgently re- , 
quires. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 6. 
OWEVER well H.B. may sup- 
pose he is acquainted with the 
intentions of the “ Architect,” Part I. 
. 584. in regard to his * monthly 
eel wanting rest and revision ;” 
I hope I may be allowed to explain 
with more reasonable confidence what 
is most likely to be his real object. 
The truth is, he discoatinued his de- 
scription of Blenheim for several 
mouths, wanting tbe proper oppor- 
tunity of surveying the buildings on 
the spot; last week gave the time 
required, the whole business being 
gone through under the immediate 
auspices of the Noble Possessur. The 
illustration will of course be entered 
upon this montb, in continuation, 
as promised in Part 1. p. 136. The 
** Architect's” proposal at settiog out, 
ou his History of the “ Rise and Pro- 
gress” of our National Architecture, 
was to commence with the earliest 
specimens, and bring them dowa to 
the present times, or else, how un- 
satisfactory, how unpleasing, how re- 
prehensible would be his couduct, 
when vo pecuniary aid was necessary 
(as in my unfinished work of en- 
gravings of the “ Antient Architec- 
ture of England,” an absolute supply 
being wanting, which however | do 
not yet despair of obtaining, and 
then for the use of my “ Burin” if 
you please,) to stop by the way, 
would be leaving Readers “in the 
lurch” with a wiiness. No, I can as- 
sure H. B. that to remain silent, and 
sculk behind the bush of servile 
complacency to the Architecture of 
the Reigns succeeding that of Anne, 
would be in the “ Architect” an 
absolute desertion of the cause, 
and render him liable to forfeit what- 
ever credit he may have derived for 
his elucidation and defence of our An- 
tiquities ; indeed the end of all his 
labours would be frustrated. | am 
therefore authorised to state, that 
the “Architect,” if not prevented by 
soine unforeseen occurrence, means 
now, as the principal -link of his 
chain of illustration ts firmly riveted 
(Blenheim survey), to proceed regu- 
larly in bringing forward his stock of 
long-selected, well-seasoned materials, 
together with those rising before us, 
in their styles (if possessed of any) 
aod their features, whether strange or 
otherwise. 
In a Miscellany like this, caleu- 


lated for the express purpose of fur- 
thering the study of, and veneration 
for our Antiquities, to find a Cor- 
respondent, Part I. p. 600, come 
forth, and, with unblushing front, not- 
withstanding his plea points to the 
augmentation of Churches at theWest 
end of the town, pronounce that 
** transepts (in a Church) are-very ob- 
jectionable; monkish whim, in giving 
it the form of a cross, proofs of a vile 
taste in Architecture, aod rather ex- 
crescences than ornaments!’ What, 
does this Christian kick at the symbol 
of our Lord’s Passiuon? Should thistrue 
disciple be suffered to pass unheeded, 
he would next, in his suggested Pagan 
“temple,” propose thedoiug away the 
font, sigo of the cross in baptism ; in- 
stead of gallery aud pews, an amphi- 
theatre display of tribunes; and for 
pulpit, a rostrum; for ailes, “ corri- 
dores;” and for the table of the Holy 
Sacrament, a sacrificing tripod, with 
sculptures of fire, knives, pater, and 
libation cupsused forswillins over the 
smoking victims of mythological ig- 
norance and barbarity; ‘* a vile taste” 
indeed! it is enough that the man- 
ners of the times connive at the erec- 
ting a Parish Church Nerth and South, 
(St. Mary-le-bone), rebuilding ano- 
ther (St. Botolph), Paatheon cast, re- 
moving pulpits to block up the com- 
munion-tables, introducing chimney- 
pieces, buzaglio-stoves, &c. &c.; with- 
out falling into new errors by at- 
tending to the orthodox opinions of 
R.H. Ina word, let St. Paul’s be 
reserved alone for the memorials of 
Battles, victorious Generals, and the 
long train of events which have raised 
the fame of Britain to the highest 
summit of renown and glory ! 
Yours, &c. J. Carrer. 


a 


ARCHITECTURAL INNOVATION. 
No. CCVILI. 
Progress of Architecture in England 
in the Reign of Anne. 
(Continued from Part J. p. 136.) 


LENHEIM-HOUSE in continu- 
ation.—At length, after a lapse 

of five months, the season has ‘arrived 
when we have gathered our long- 
expected harvest, and, though delay- 
ed, not the less abundant; the stock 
is complete, and full of every article 
ae to perfect our stores for 
National benefit; the Noble Owner 
of the princely domain smiling = 
- the 
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the labours of his most humble and 
most grateful servant. 

The descriptions already given of 
this House from Plates in the Vitru- 
vius Britannicus, done under the cor- 
rections of Sir Joho Vanbrugh him- 
self, we find, upon inspection of them 
with the buildings upon the spot, 
quite satisfactory. The survey for 
that purpose took place this month, 
on the first, second, and third thereof. 
Hence the mode to be pursued, to 
give completion to the impertant 
task, will be to notice such other 
particular parts of the general ele- 
vations as have not hitherto been 
laid before the world by engravings or 
descriptive details; and also those few 
particulars which from circumstances 
have been removed, altered, or newly 
decorated ; concluding with the in- 
ternal architectural recitals; which 
it is presumed, from the new attempt 
in this way, will engage general at- 
tention. Thus one mine will be opened 
to direct a Nation's gratitude to seat 
anotber lavreled Hero ia splendour 
and Jasting fame! 

It is necessary to premise, that the 
mansion standsdirect North and West; 
in consequence all the attending erec- 
tions have corresponding lines; a 
circumstance in some measure con- 
founding description in its purposed 
course ; therefore, to avoid a kind of 
literary confusion, we hesitate not to 
suppose the general mass of objects 
take the four established points of the 
compass. 

The North gate of entrance into 
the Park of Blenheim from the Ox- 
ford road, verging upon the pass into 
Woodstock. Error has but very 
lately put aside her envious designa- 
tion cast on this extraordinary design, 
“the essence of capricious and li- 
centious taste,” and bows assent to 
a more consistent character, ** a bold 
and judicious effort of masonic art.” 
The features are introductory piers 
left and right of the line, from which 

recede spear - formed railings at- 
taching themselves to the main piers 
of the entrance itself: the gateway 
railing certainly, by ite irrelative ten- 
dency, is of late work. This receding, 
or invitatory arrangement of en- 
trances, then, and until within these 
few years, one general mode, is 


now entirely set ande; and repulsive 
five-barred, or double-door gates 
present the means for admittance. 
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The first piers have ogee rusties, a 
masonic idea, truly of the Knight's 
own coining ; the second ditto, a plain 
square body set angle-wise (most un- 
common) sided with Tuscan rock 
rusticated columns; entablature; con- 
tinuation of body with perforated 
compartments sided by inverted rock- 
headed scrolls; second entablature, 
neck pedestal, and rich urn with 
fruits, &c. 

Approach to Triumphal-gate, Plain 
walls, with many interv« ning piers, 
in two tiers; impost mouldings, and 
entablature.—Triumphal-gate of en- 
trauce (stands North and South). Co- 
rinthian cast, perhaps more closely 
adhered to than is usually witnessed 
in the works of our Knight. Three 
parts; centre arciiway aud two pos- 
tern ditto; centre arch sided by 
double-detached columns, not fluted, 
raised on pedestals with compart- 
ments; arch. and impost, and orna- 
mented scroll key-stone: entablature 
plain, except the blockings, bearing 
an extended pedestal with inscrip- 
tions. Grovods to arches of posterns 
rusticated ; the design finishing on 
either extremity with semicircular 
piers; each front.of this gate similar. 
In fact, is this Sir Johu’s design ? 

Column of Victory. Stands at a 
considerable distance from, and of a 
central position with the West froat 
of the mansion, the river aud grand 
bridge lying between them. The co- 
lumn, which is of the Doric order, is 
raised on a pedestal, fiiled with recitals 
of the victories of the first Duke of 
Marlborough; shaft-fluted; ovolo of 
capital enriched. On the capital, small 
pedestal sided by eagles, on which 
the statue of the Duke in Roman 
costume; the left hand has the ba- 
ton, military distinction of his day; 
in the right, a small Roman statue 
of Victory. The unaccountable pro- 
pensity of modern Sculptors to be- 
lie the historic part of their perform- 
ances is not alone ridiculous, but 
highly reprehensible ; for what can 
possibly justify the putting on an 
Englisii character of the eighteenth 
century habiliments ix use before the 

Christian wra, or reconciie the recent 
baton with the antique victory? But 
this proneness to misrepresentation 
has been for this century past, and is 
still persevered i=; certainlya great de- 
ficiency in the skill of these sculptural 
artists. Among the numerous ex- 
amples 
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amples around us of statues, take 
James II. in Southwark, in his real 
costume; while at Whitehall we find 
him in that of the Roman. Mr. Pitt, 
Westminster-abbey, proper costume ; 
Earl of Chatham, his father, Guild- 
hall, in that ofthe Roman. Mr. Fox, 
Bloomsbury, Roman habit. Doubts 
arise if this column owns Sir John as 
master. 

Grand Bridge. Of the Knight's 
genuine stamp, Three arches, great 
centre dilto 100 feet. In Bowles’s 
print it is found that the original de- 
sign wasto he ve had an open arcade on 
the top of the great arch, with vases 
on the piers; in other respects the 
work remains unaltered, and may 
be thus particularised. Great arch; 
plain fascia architrave, with large 
treble detached rustics; projecting 
piers enclosing grotts of three stories 
with arched head windows, key-stones, 
scroll enriched entablatures, fascias, 
&c. Side arches rusticated. Para- 
pets, with compartments, rock rus- 
ticated ; terminating piers rusticated. 
(Adjoining the bridge, remains of 
Rosamond’s Well, given in Carter's 
Antient Architecture.) 

Flank, or North elevation of the 
North court of offices. The dimensions 
of the line considerable, uine divi- 
sions; cevtrically, grand entrance- 
gate; double arched architrave hav- 
ing a fillet, sided by Tuscan pilasters 
diminished pyramid-wise, supported 
by a plain pedestal (base of one fil- 
let) resting on, cannon balls; plain 
fascia as an evtablature: rich iron 
work for the gate. The other divi- 
sions show plain piers between them, 
and at the extremity of the lioe, 
piers with ogee rustics; continued 
parapet with ball necks, balis gone: 
circular-head windows and imposts 
inserted within oblong recesses: a 
series of small circular windows. The 
whole of this upright is regular and 
simply grand, especially the gateway, 
which has a most singular and cha- 
racteristic effect; but we regret, as 
an admirer of Vanburgh’s art, that 
some subsequent alterations are ma- 
nifest; such as, recesses, (statues 
placed in them taken from the main 
art of the mansion,) and swaggs of 
eaves done on the pilasters, a ‘key- 

stone to arch, large tablet, patera’s 
and swaggs of leaves stuck im space 
between arch and entablature, with 
lions heads on ditto, and neck urns 
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taken from colonnade in the main 
front also, set on the summit of ditto 
entablature. Jnoer front of this gate 
of similar work, unaltered, except 
that lions heads have likewise been 
stuck on the entablature. 

West elevation of the North court 
of offices. Au extended line of nine 
divisions, by piers similar to those in 
the preceding front. In the third di- 
vision a large door of entrance with 
arched head and imposts, sided by 
double Doric pilasters, rusticated en- 
tablature, with architrave, frieze, and 
cornice. In the sixth division a smal- 
ler door of eutrance; double imposts 
and arched head, each rusticated ; 
large pedestal key-stone, with a cu- 
rious admixture of ogee frieze, sweep- 
ing and horizontal divided cornice. 
Divisions, seven, eight, nine, com- 
prise a regular upright of two stories; 
rusticated pilasters between them. 
First story, circular-head windows, 
plain architrave, dado in scroll indent- 
ed tablets ; second story, square-head- 
ed kneed windows, entablature of 
frieze and cornice only. Centre divi- 
sion run into a pediment; parapet with 
golochi perforations. The whole lire, 
singular and beautiful, exists unal- 
tered. 

The Court of Offices South, never 
was completed, having had no more 
of its design erected than the above 
seventh, eighth, aud vinth divisions ; 
with the North elevation in range 
of the great ceutre court. 

South elevation of the North Court 
of Offices in range of the great centre 
court. Seven divisions; first, second, 
and third divisions, returns in a cer- 
tain degree of seventh, eighth, and 
ninth divisions of foregoing elevation ; 
fourth division, magnificent gate of 
entrance from North court ot offices, 
into great centre court; still the 
features of ditto elevations carried on 
in detached pilasters, and columas 
rusticated: arch-way, a sub ditto 
above, rusticated. As a peoulia- 
rity in Vanburgh’s works, no perpen- 
dicular joints occur in his rustics, 
only such as being connected with 
the arches are vertically disposed. 
On plinth over pilasters and co- 
lumns, the British lion grasping the 
Gallic cock. A grand attic, or ter- 
ret succeeds in two tiers of arches, 
scrolls, enriched entablature, vases, 
and terminating ball; the other di- 
visions in repetition of first, —_— 
aB 
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and third. North elevatiov of South 
court of offices, on opposite range of 
great court, similar. 

Inner elevations of North Court of 
Offices. South elevation; North front 
of gate of entrance repeated; on 
each side three square-headed win- 
dows with circular-head recesses, a 
curious key-stone to wiodows, in hav- 
ing a semicircular small recess united 
to it.—West and East sides of Court; 
arcades presenting grand Doric dvor- 
ways pedimented, leading to inferior 
courts and offices. Over arches of 
arcades, curious detached parapets. 
North elevation ; ueariy a repetition 
of grand gateway, side windows, &c. 
of foregoing elevation. If ever any 
particular work marked the mind of 
man; we have Sir John fixed in this 
Court; it isat once unique, imposing, 
and magnificent. 

Referring to Part I. p.37. where 
our descriptions commence, it is found 
that the great gate West, with the 
double colonade upon the great terrace 
was never erected; the other portions 
of the terrace, with trophies,vases, &e. 
introductory to the mansion had ex- 
istence, but now levelled, and a dis- 
posure of steps ascending to portico 
with pedestal boundaries bearing a 
part of the trophies with recent 
sculptured sphinxes set thereon. There 
is, however, a partial arrangement of 
pedestals about the court and at the 
Western extremity, for lamp irons, 
aud for fixing thereto a boundary 
line of iron spear railing at that 
point. Trophies on colonnades re- 
main, but the several vases, statues, 
&c. removed: statue of Minerva, on 
first pediment, and statues of two pri- 
soners onsecond ditto of centre portico 
remain; in tympanum of first pedi- 
ment the graud armorial decorations. 

In the East or garden front, on the 
graud pedestal over cutabiature, fine 
busto of Louis XIV. in his costumic 
wig and Roman habit, in lieu of the 
equestrian statue of our victorious 
Duke, and the lion and eagle, as at 
first intended. A slight alteration in 
the steps of portico. North or flank 
front. There do not remain aay 
trophies, or ball finishings, statues, 
or terms to second story, and the 
vases to central finish, however, ap- 
pear. South flank front, similar 
in most respects, allowing for the 
basement. windows, being designed 
in open arches for gallery in this 
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level. The varied grand turrets, &c. 
of the entire buildings are formed as 
masked Jecorations to the whole se- 
ries of chimnies. 
(Internal Survey in our next.) 
An Arcurrecr. 
ee 
Mr. Ursan, July 20. 
oe through Canterbury late- 
ly, the Cathedral became (as it 
always does) the object of my atten- 
tion and admiration. But I found 
the haod of mudern restoration at 
work in erecting some new pinnacles 
on the buttresses of the South front. 
When these noble buildings are doom- 
ed to the bands of modern innovators, 
i view the act with pity and regret : 
but these terms, Mr. Urban, do but 
very faintly indeed express my feel- 
ings, wheu I was informed (and very 
easily perceived) these restored pin- 
nacles are wood! You will naturally 
exclaiin, Can this be possible? It is 
too true. It did not appear to me 
that the hand of Time (more merci- 
ful than the modern fell-destroyers) 
had made such inroads, as to destro 
the beauty or firmness of the wor 
of the original Archilect. Surely if 
the guardians of this very beautiful 
and venerable fabrick retained the 
least respect for this noble structure, 
the expence of a stone restoration 
(were any necessary) would have 
been easily defrayed trom its revenue; 
or if not, let me recommend the 
noble example of Exeter, where a 
Prebendary’s stall is kept vacant to dis- 
charge the expence of necessary re- 
pairs. Want of ability, taste, or at- 
tention, in the present time, to emu- 
late the works of former ages, un- 
fortunately often produces a desire to 
destroy, rather than preserve: but I 
trust this barbarous substitution at 
Canterbury is uaequalied. 


Yours, Xe. Vprax. 





Mr. Uasan, Aug. 13. 

Ly" WARDS of 300 original Manu- 

script Letters of John, the first 
Duke of Mariborough, chiefly ad- 
dressed to the then Secretary of State, 
Sir Charles Hedges, and miany of 
them containing matter of very con- 
siderable interest, were, on Tuesday, 
Aug. 6, sold by public auction. These 
letters, together with three notes of 
her Majesty Queen Anne to her fa- 
vourite 
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vourite Secretary, were sold for 570 
guineas. 

Most of the Letters of the Duke 
of Marlborough were written during 
his brilliant career on the Continent, in 
the beginning of the last century; and 
contain, besides military details, some 
curious diplomatic particulars. Some 
few of the letters were written, it would 
appear, in part by his Grace’s cou‘iden- 
tial Secretary, at times, probably, when 
the nature of his bigh official duties 
afforded him not much personal leisure ; 
but even in those instances they are all 
concluded by a line or two in his own 
hand, and finally signed by hims-lf. 
The Duke, in one of his letters, states, 
that he was in the hands of the Enemy 
five hours, but that he was providentially 
taken for General Churchill, and that 
he escaped, without the Enemy being 
aware of the prize they had within their 
power ! 

The superseription or address of 
Queen Anne’s notes is in a form which 
prevails to a considerable extent at the 
present day; the word For is used in the 
following manner : 

For 
Sir CaaRLES HEDGEs, 
&e. &e. 

The notes themselves do honour to 
the head and heart of the Queen. Two 
of them are upon the melancholy sub- 
ject of the execution of a capital convict 
of the name of Jeffries. They are dated 
Tuesday and Wednesday. The first in- 
closes to the Minister a petition which 
her Majesty had received in favour of 
the culprit ; upon which she says to her 
Minister, ‘‘ it appears he has a wife and 
six children ;” and concludes, ‘‘ if it be 
a case of compassion” (that is,’ a case 
where mercy can properly be shown), 
** take care that his life may be saved.,’’ 
The other note, of the following day, 
states, that she has “‘ been so pressed by 
the woman” (the wife of Jeffries, no 
doubt); and positively commands a re- 
spite of the execution, to afford time 
for a full inquiry into the circumstances 
of the case. — The third communication 
from her Majesty is of an open letter, 
which she had written to Lord Peter- 
borrow, and thus submits to the perusal 
of her Secretary. There is nothing in 
the envelope by which the nature of this 
letter can be inferred. — Her Majesty 
uniformly subseribes herself, “ Your 
very affectionett Freind, ANNE R. 

The letters were, a short time ago, 
in the possession of the Montagu fa- 
mily, at Luckham House, Wilts. 
The grand-daughter of Sir C. Hedges 
married, it appears, into the family 
of Montagu in 1742, Husronicus. 


Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 24. 
T will give satisfaction to your 
Classical Readers to learn that a 
Model of the: Amphitheatre called 
the Colosseum, erected by the Em- 
peror Flavius Vespasian, is about to 
be introduced to the notice of the 
publick in the Metropolis. The mo- 
del represents this grand edifice in its 
perfect statc, as it came from the 
Architect’s band; iu order to which, 
extensive excavations wera made, and 
the whole remains of the Colosseum, 
even the most minute paris, were 
measured, to fix with architectural 
certainty the parts that are missing. 
The proportion which the model 
bears to the original is a sixtieth part. 
This magnificent work occupied al- 
most the whole of the last two and 
twenty years of the life of Cuarurs 
Lucancett, a celebrated Roman 
Architect ; and has been completed 
by his son-in-law Paut Darpono. 
Canova, and other foreign Artists of 
eminence, though their names are not 
so familiar to us, have certified their 
entire satisfaction with this perform- 
ance. B. 
—— 
Mr, Urnean, Aug. 14. 
CONSTANT Reader of the 
Gent. Mag. returos thanks to 
Antigallicus for his very excellent 
letter, p. 3 of the present volume, 
and for preserving from oblivion the 
paper which he so justly commends. 
But, Sir, what can be expected from 
parents who permit, and are preseat 
at, their daughters appearing in pub- 
lic places in a state of nakedness in 
which, I remember the time when a 
common prostitute would not have 
been allowed to exhibit her person? 
What can be expected from fathers or 
mothers who will be present when 
their daughters join in those most 
licentious dances, called Waltz's, 
introduced, I believe, from Germany? 
The nakedness was introduced after 
the French Revolution by a.woman 
named, I think, Recamier, probably 
sent for the very purpose of debauch- 
ing the minds of our females, a:mate- 
rial step, if effected, towards assimila- 
ing this Nation to that of France. 
The same thanks are due to Mentor, 
p- 4, with an earnest wish that he will 
again take up his pen and enlarge on 
the incalculable mischief which must 
arise from sending children to be edu- 
cated in France. . X. 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


16. The History and Antiquities of the 
County Palatine of Durham; com- 
piled from Original Records, preserved 
in Public Repositories and Private Col- 
lections ; and illustrated by Engravings 
of Architectural and Monumental An- 
tiquities, Portraits of Eminent Persons, 
&c. &c. &c. By Robert Surtees, of 
Mainsforth, Esq. F. S. 4. Vol. 1, 
Folio, pp. 500. Twenty Plates. — 
Nichols, Son, and Bentley. 


HE introductory part of our ac- 
count of Mr. Clutterbuck’s Hert- 
fordshire, may be applied, mutate 
nomine, with the strictest propriety 
to the Durham of Mr. Surtees. Exact 
counterparts io the typography, the 
aper, and the embellishments of the 
| er le and Engraver, these Vo- 
lumes form a proud epoch in the 
annals of British Topography. 

The task of the Author, in the 
Work now before us, has also beea 
performed with a degree of zeal and 
ability which deserves, and cannot 
but obtain, the warmest commenda- 
tions aud his laudable exertions have 
fortunately been seconded by the No- 
bility and Gentry of the County ina 
manner hitherto unexampled, and 
adequate to his warmest wishes. 

Fortunately for the labours of Mr. 
Surtees, very ample Collections had 
been making for a ** History of Dur- 
ham” for more than two centuries; 
and the various Precursors in the ar- 
duous work have been ably called by 
him into actual service, from Christo- 

her Watson, who compiled ** Four 

ookes of Durham History” in1573-4; 
and William Claxton, who was nearly 
contemporary ; to Dodsworth, Mic- 
kleton, Davies, two Spearmans, and 
two Rudds; George Smith, Dr. Chris- 
tepher Hunter, Randal, and Gyll. 
All these having been properly no- 
ticed in the Introduction, Mr. Surtees 
adds, : 


**The list of Provincial Antiquaries 
cannot be better closed than with the 
name of George Allan *, of Grange, esq. 
who, from a very early age, devoted 
himself with extreme ardour to the col- 
lection of materials for a History of his 
native County. It would far exceed the 
limits prescribed to these pages, to men- 
tion all the topographical contents of 
the library at Grange, which, besides 
Mr. Allan’s own collections, contains 
the greater part of Randal’s MSS, and a 
large portion of those of Gyll, Hunter, 
Mann, Hodgson, and Swainston+. In 
1774, Mr. Allan circulated printed que- 
ries, calculated to elicit information on 
every subject connected with a History 
of the County on the widest and most 
liberal plan; but he finally, with the 
not uncommun feeling of Collectors, de- 
clined the task of himself arranging for 
the press the materials which had cost 
him so much time and labour; and his 
printed works are confined to a ve-pub- 
lication of Hegge’s Legend of St. Cuth- 
bert ; Hall’s MS Catalogue of Bishops, 
from the Dean and Chapter’s Library ; 
the Life of Bishop Trevor, 1776; the 
Returns of Members of Parliament for 
the County of Durham; the Founda- 
tion Charter of the Cathedral; and the 
well-known Collections for Gateshead, 
Sherburn, and Greatham Hospitals }.— 
In 1785, Hutchinson published the first 
two volumes of his History of Durham, 
founded almost entirely on the copious 
materials preserved at Grange ; and the 
third volume appeared in 1794. Of a 
work so generally known, it would be 
impertinent to give any character in this 
place. The Editor feels his obligations 
in every page to the labours of his pre- 
decessor, as a constant and useful index 
to a vast mass of materials, which must 
have been otherwise arranged with dou- 
ble the expence of time and labour, 
from an almost chaotic state. fle may, 
however, be permitted to observe, that 
Hutchinson's work was undertaken and 
carried on amidst the avocations of pro- 
fessional duty, and completed, under 





* “ See an interesting memoir of George Allan, esq. and of Hunter, Randall, Gyil, 
Harrison, and Cade (also in some degree Collectors), by George Allan, now of 
Grange, esq. M. P. in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. VIII.” 

+ “Gabriel Swainston, B. C. L. a practitioner in the Ecclesiastical Courts at 


Durham, born 1648, died 1711, and was buried at Crossgate. 


He wrote a very able 


abstract of the Palatine rights and privileges, with some other valuable law papers, 
now at Grange. Mann and Hodgson held offices under the See of Durham.” 
¢ ‘* See a full list of Mr. Allan's publications, the production of his private press, 


in ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ VIII, 360, 361.” 


Genr. Mac. dugust, 1816. 
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many disadvantages, under the severe 
pressure of a lawsuit with the Publisher, 
and the certain prospect af a considera- 
ble loss, which the Author was ill able 
to sustain*; circumstances, perhaps, 
more than sufficient to account for sup- 
pressed materials, for some deficiencies 
in style, and for not more inaccuracies 
as to matters of fact than usually attend 
a first effort.— The Editor has no such 
disadvantages to allege in excuse for 
negligence or error; his time has been 
uninterruptedly bis own, his mind has 
been long exercised on the subject, and 
he has met with unsolicited support and 
attention from every quarter. He fully 
feels the responsibility which these obli- 
gations imply; and, as he feels that the 
work falls certainly short of his own con- 
ceptions, he cannot but fear that it may 
disappoint the anxiety of his friends, 
and the just expectations of the publick. 
There are authors at whose touch the 
barren withered tree of Antiquity shoots 
into magic blossom and golden fruit :-— 
aurea non sua poma. The spells which 
the taste and erudition of a Warton ora 
Whitaker can throw over the darkest 
and dreariest landscape, may indeed 
convince the Reader, that 
* Nor rough nor barren are the winding 
ways [flowers.’ 
Of hoar Antiquity, but strewn with 


—The Editor will esteem himself suffi- 
ciently fortunate, if he attain the hum- 
bler praise of fidelity and industry, and 
of such a portion of right feeling, as may 
prevent him, whilst he strictly adheres 
to truth, from ever intentionally wound- 
ing the feelings of an individual, or be- 
traying the confidence reposed in him 
by the unrestrained inspection of private 
papers and evidences. — It remains to 
acknowledge the Author’s extensive ob- 
ligations :—To the Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham he is indebted for the most free and 
unrestrained inspection of the whole 
evidences of the See of Durham; a fa- 
vour which, however considerable, forms 
only one link in a series of unsolicited 
kindness and attention, experienced dur- 
ing twenty years. — The Author’s obli- 
gations 4o the Dean and Chapter of Dur- 
ham will appear in almost every page of 
the subsequent Work. The whole of 
the ‘charters in their Treasury, com- 
prising a mass of evidence, superior, 

robably, to any similar collection in 

ngland, extending from the Conquest 
to the reign of Henry VIII, and relating, 
not only to the estates of the modern 
Cathedral, but to the possessions of 
Wearmouth, Finchale, and the other 





* “See Hutchinson’s Preface to his 
Third Volume.” 
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dependent Cells and Monasteries, and te 
the various properties which chance, 
change, or the will of Henry VIII, have 
severed from the Church’s Patrimony, 
have been thrown open without reserve; 
and the Work has been enriched by a 
series of Plates of Episcopal and other 
Seals, taken from a mass of Antiquarian 
treasure, where the chief difficulty was 
to set any proper bounds to the selec- 
tion.—To the Gentry of the County the 
Author is indebted, with scarce one sin- 
gle exception, for the unreserved com- 
munication of their varieus title-deeds 
and private evidences. Jn the present 
Portion of the Work, the descent of pro- 
perty and of blood has been completed 
and illustrated by references to the title- 
deeds of John George Lambton, esq. 
M.P.; William Thomas Salvin, esq. ; 
Sir Henry Lawson, bart. ; Rowland Bur- 
don, esq. ; Charles Spearman, esq.; Ed- 
ward Shipperdson, esq.; Thomas Wil- 
kinson, esq. ; ThomasWilkinson,esq. (Os- 
wald House); Rev. John Hutton; Fran- 
cis Mascall, esq. ; William Beckwith,esq.; 
John Goodchild, esq.; Anthony Hopper, 
esq.; Stephen Pemberton, M.D.; and 
Richard and John Pemberton, esquires, 
—For offers of assistance equally liberal, 
of which the Author has not hitherto 
been able to avail himself, he returns 
his acknowledgments to the Earl of 
Strathmore ; Sir Thomas Henry Liddell, 
bart.; Cuthbert Ellison, esq. M. P.; 
Robert Eden Duncombe Shafto, esq. ; 
William Hutchinson, of Eggleston, esq.; 
William Russell, esq.; and. Matthew 
Russell, esq. M. P.; and it will be his 
duty to record many similar obligations 
in succeeding Portions of the Work.— 
To the resident Clergy the Author is 
indebted, without exception, for the 
readiest access to the several registers 
and other records in their custody. In 
the present Portion, his thanks are par- 
ticularly due to the Rev. Archdeacon 
Prosser ; to the Rev. Dr. Gray; the Rev. 
E. S. Thurlow; the Rev, Richard Wallis; 
the Rev. John Hampson ; and the Rev. 
George Stephenson. — On these original 
and genuine sources of information the 
present Work has been principally found- 
ed; but the Author is also indebted to 
the kindness of many valued friends for 
a large portion of the MS collections 
already in existence relative to the 
County. Under this head his first ac- 
knowledgments are due to George Allan, 
of Grange, esq. M. P. for the whole of 
his late Father’s collections, enriched by 
the MSS. of Randal, and a large portion 
of those of Gyll and Hunter.—To George 
Hartley, of York, esq. he is indebted for 
several of Gyll’s MSS.—To Ralph Spear- 
man, of Eachwick, esq. besides a vast 
moasé of oral and popular wae, < 
whic 
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which he is almost the sole depositary, 
fur several extracts from Mickleton’s 
and Spearman’s MSS.—To Chas. Spear- 
ran, esq. for that portion of the Spear- 
man MSS, still remaining at Thornley. 
—To Francis Johnson, of Ayclitfe Heads, 
esq. for above sixty volumes of Law MSS. 
and abstracts relative to the County, 
collected during the extensive practice 
of his relatives, the late J. Dixon and C. 
Johnson. — To Francis Smales, of Dur- 
ham, esq. for several valuable papers, 
and fur much friendly attention, and 
much general information.—To William 
Walker, of Gray’s Inn, esq. for the per- 
usal of the Law papers and abstracts of 
the late Ralph Bradley, of Stockton, esq. 
—To Francis Trapps, of Nidd in York- 
shire, esq. for a very curious collection 
of rentals and letters, of the age of 
James I. relative to the estates of Streat- 
lam, Biddic, Burnhall!, and Winyard.— 
To the Executors of the late Rev. John 
Brand, F.S. A. &c. the Author is in- 
debted for the valuable gift of the two 
Visitations of Durham, by Flower, 1575, 
and St. George in 1615 *. To the libe- 
rality of the College of Arms he owes 
the whole of the registered Pedigrees 
relative to Durbam, not already in his 
possession, and a full copy of the last 
and scar¢est of the Visitations by Dug- 
dale in 1666. His more particular ac- 
knowledgments are due to the late la- 
mented John Atkinson, esq. Somerset, 
and to his steady and zealous friend 
William Radclyffe, esq. Rouge Croix, 
whose indefatigable attention to the 
whole of the genealogical records intro- 
duced in the present Volume, has ren- 
dered the Author's distance from the 
press, in this respect, a matter of nei- 
ther regret nor importance.— The Au- 
thor’s obligations do not end here. — To 
the Officers of the Episcopal Courts at 
Durham he is indebted for the readiest 
access to the various important records 
under their respective charge. And he 
begs to tender his particular acknow- 
ledgments to John Griffith, esq. Deputy 
Prothonotary; to Henry Donkin, esq. 
Deputy Cursitor ; and to John Gregson, 
esq. Deputy Register of the Episcopal 
Chancery.—To Wilkinson Maxwell, esq. 
Deputy Register of the Consistory Court, 
he is indebted for the inspection of the 
valuable Ecclesiastical records in his 
office; and he begs at the same time to 
return his sincere acknowledgments to 
Mr. Shireff Middleton, of the same office, 
for his constant and ready attention.— 
He also owes his acknowledgments to 
Richard Scruton, esq. Under Sheriff, and 
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* “ At the suggestion, he believes, of 
William Bray, esq. F. 3. A.” F 
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to John Dunn, esq. Deputy Clerk of the 
Peace.—To John Bowlby, esq. he is in- 
debted for the most ready and liberal 
attention in affording access, at all times, 
to the valuable records in his custody.— 
To the Rev. Dickens Haslewood, Libra- 
rian to the Deaw and Chapter of Dur- 
ham, for a like measure of kindness and 
attention. — His thanks are also due to 
the Rev. Patrick George, Keeper of the 
Episcopal Library at Durham. — To 
Francis Mascall, esq. the Author owes 
much general information on every sub- 
ject connected with the Natural History 
of the County. To John Brough Taylor, 
esq. of Bishop-Wearmouth, F. S. A. he is 
indebted for several Mineralogical no- 
tices introduced in the present Volume ; 
and he relies with confidence on the 
same valued friend for a full and accu- 
rate account, which shall appear here- 
after, of the whole of the Strata on the 
Eastern Coast. — To the Rev, Thomas 
Leman, of Bath, he is indebted for some 
interesting observations on the Roman 
and British state of Durham, accom- 
panied by Plans of Roman and Bri- 
tish Roads and Stations. — To John 
James Wilkinson, esq. of Gray’s Inn, 
for many valuable collections rela- 
tive to the legal antiquities and Pala- 
tine constitution of Durham, To John 
Wilson, esq. of the Middle Temple, for 
some similar favours. To Nathaniel At- 
cheson, esq. F.S, A. for several public 
papers and Parliamentary documents re- 
lative to the County of Durham. — And 
to Mr. Thomas Woodness, of Durham, 
for much interesting information, which 
is reserved for the account of that City, 
—There are still other favours, which it 
is difficult, from their varied and exten-— 
sive nature, to reduce to any particular 
head; nor is it easy to draw the line 
where personal acknowledgment should 
end. Yet it would be unpardonable to 
omit the names of Thomas Sherwood, 
esq. and the Rev. James Raine. Without 
the early and valued assistance of the 
former, the present Work would never 
have been undertaken; and it could 
never have been completed in its present 
form, had not the Author been able at 
all times to rely, with perfect confidence, 
on the unwearied zeal, and indefatigable 
industry, of the latter, — It remains to 
mention one obligation, of which the 
extent will be best understood by a re- 
ference to the following Resolutions : 

* Durham, June 3, 1812.—At a Meet- 
ing of several Gentlemen resident in and 
near this City, held this day, it was re- 
solved, 1. That it is desirable to preserve 
by Engravings some of the more curious 
specimens of Antient Architecture in 
this County, and also the Portraits of a 
few ef the most distinguished Men born 

in 
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in or connected with it.— 2. That the 
County History now preparing for the 
press by Robert Surtees, of Mainsforth, 
esq. affords a favourable opportumty of 
securing these purposes, — 3. That the 
Proposal already circulated, for raising 
a Subscription to furnish such Engrav- 
ings to the Author for insertion in his 
Work, meets the approbation of this 
Meeting, as a measure calculated to 
preserve the more interesting remains 
of Antiquity, and to contribute to the 
useful embellishment of the Work, with- 
out rendering it necessary to impose so 
high a price upon it as would greatly 
limit its circulation and utility. —4. That 
the Castles or other residences of Gen- 
tlemen, are not proper objects to be 
engraved out of this Subscription.—5. 
That a Committee of Three Gentlemen 
be appointed to carry the Proposal into 
execution ; and that Dr. Fenwick, Ed- 
ward Shipperdson, esq. and the Rev. 
W. N. Darnell, be requested to act as 
such Committee, and that they be in- 
structed to confer with Mr, Surtees on 
the choice of subjects for engraving, the 
selection of Artists, and, in general, on 
the measures they may think advisable. 
—§. That the Committee, when they 
shall have ascertained the probable 
amount of the expence to be incurred, 
be requested to apply to the different 
Subseribers to speeify the sums which 
they are willing to subscribe.’ 

** Out of the funds raised by this Sub- 
scription, a considerable part of the ex- 
pence incurred by the Plates in the pre- 
sent Portion of the Work has been de- 
frayed.— To the Gentlemen forming the 
Committee, the Author returns his ac- 
knowledgments for unwearied exertion 
in furthering the object of the Subscrip- 
tion, and, individually, for much per- 
sona! hindness. Nor can he omit this 
opportunity of expressing his high sense 
of obligation to Mr. Blore, for perpetual 
attention to the whole conduct and pro- 
gress of the Engravings, and for much 
more of steady and zealous friendship 
than can be well acknowledged in this 
place. — In the present Volume, inde- 
pendent of the general Subscription, the 
Editor is indebted to the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham for the Plates of the 
Juterior of the Choir, and the North 
Cloister Door of Durham Cathedral.— 
To the Bishop of Durham, for the en- 
graved Portraits of Bishops Cosin and 
Butler.—To John George Lambton, esq. 
he is indebted for the beautiful View of 
Lambton, from Glover's original Paint- 
ing. — He owes_the fine Portrait of Sir 
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George Wheler to the liberality of his 
descendant Granville Hastings Wheler, 
of Otterden in Kent, esq. The View of 
Houghtun Hall is engraved at the ex- 
pence of the Rev. John Hutton; and 
the Plate of the Cenotaph at Barnes is 
contributed by the Rev. Wm. Ettricke,” 


Having given so copious an extract 
from the Author’s Introduction (and 
it would have beeu sacrilege to have 
abridged it), a further account of this 
Work must be deferred to another 
opportunity. 


17. The History and Antiquities of the 
Deanery of Craven, in the County of 
York. The Second Edition, with many 
Additions and Corrections. By Thomas 
Dunham Whitaker, LL. D. FS. A. 
Vicar of Whalley in Lancashire. to, 
pp. 529. Nichols, Son, and Bentley. 


THE warm but very faithful report 
which we made of the former Edition of 
this Work, vol. LXXV. p. 1129, would 
render any further notice of it super- 
fluous, did not the celebrity acquired 
by its Author again recall it to our 
attention. It may be proper, how- 
ever, to extract his manly Adver- 
tisement. 

** By the candeur of an indulgent 
publick, this Work has in five years 
been enabled to pass through a Second 
Edition. The circumstance is not usual, 
at least so early, in works of a local 
nature: but it becomes the Author te 
remember in how small a degree it is to 
be ascribed to himself; for the subject 
was interesting, the materials original, 
and the decorations numerous and beau- 
tiful—In correcting the former Edition, 
he has attended to every hint which 
could reasonably claim attention, and 
has expunged every remark which, how- 
ever unintentionally on his part, may 
have burt the feelings of any respectable 
person. But this complaisance could 
not be permitted to extend to contested 
truths. On such topicks be waited for 
reasons, he invited conviction; but he 
was not to be silenced by authority.— 
Experience bad taught him tbat in the 
genealogies of old families there are 
many vestiges of error, and some of 
fraud, which time and vanity bave ren- 
dered sacred; aud Rumour whispered 
in his ear that some Topographers had 
been required to adopt Pedigrees unex- 
amined, as the price of a subscription or 
an engraving *. It is however equally 
due to his own feelings, and to the an- 





* For the credit of our Topographical Brethren, we hope that the many-tongued 


Monster is in this instance fallacious. 


** Our withers are unwrung.” 
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tient 
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tient families of this District, to say, that 
no proposal so humiliating was ever made 
to him ; as in ‘ruth it never will be made 
to any man who is known to respect 
himself.—Such base ness, indeed, while it 
degrades an useful and amusing depart- 
meut of literature, though in its lowest 
brarch, never fails to be visited upon the 
receiver of these fabrications with the in- 
famy which it deserves ©n the other 
hand, there are works, which scrupulous 
accuracy, united with stubborn inte- 
grity, has elevated to the rank of legal 
evidence. Such is Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire! But, independently of all conse- 
quences, Truth on the most trifling sub- 
jects (and, after all, Genealogies are very 
trifling) is sacred for its own sake. It 
may sometimes, indeed, be suppressed, 
bet never compromised. Yet, in sub- 
jects like these, why suppress it? Of 
the ancestors of old families, it is no 
libel on human nature, or even on their 
posterity, to suppose that some were 
knaves, and others were dunces; and 
surely to rectify the bianders of the one, 
and expose the impostures of the other, 
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spicacity of the inquirer, ought, at the 
distance of centuries, to excite no dis- 
pleasure in the descendant. — Null 
gravis est percussus Achilles. — Do not 
the representatives of the first families 
in the Kingdom read with endurance, 
or even with pleasure, a faithful ex- 
posure of the crimes and follies of much 
nearer progenitors in the history of their 
Country? Nay, have not the posterity 
of some of the most ridiculous characters 
in Shakspeare been seen, at the distance 
of less than two centuries, convulsed 
with laughter at the representation of 
their ancestors’ absurdities? For the 
feelings, however, of rank and antient 
descent, though in some instances not 
connected with the exactest information, 
the Writer has always entertained an 
high respect. Not so for the subjects of 
the next paragraph. — To low. bred inso- 
lence and threatening he has paid no 
Other attention than to reprint certain 
obnoxious passages verbatim. What be 
thought of Manufactories in1805, he said. 
In 1811 he continues to think what he 
then did, and therefore says it again *, 








while it affords some exercise to the per- But enough bas been said on such a 








* See p. 150 of this Edition; where the Reader will find the following very 
excellent remarks : 

* Before the introduction of Manufactories, the Parish of Kighley did not want 
its retired glens and well-wooded hills ; but the clear mountain torrent now is de- 
filed, its scaly inhabitants suffocated by filth, its murmurs lost in the din of ma- 
chinery, and the native musick of its overhanging groves exchanged for oaths and 
curses. — Northward from Haweliff and Holden, the Parish of Kildwick, from the 
extirpation of its native woods, and the absence of a spirit of planting in the pro- 
prietors, somewhat disappoints the expectations of a stranger; yet, in an ornamental 
view, I am no undistinguishing advocate for this species of improvement. All that 
Art can do is a contemptible substitution for what Nature has done in the creation 
of woody scenery, and Man in its partial destruction. It is not the work of one 
or even two generations to hang the sides of these hills once more with the full and 
majestic foliage of their native oak ; and in the pine-tribe, all the species of which 
are sufficiently grateful to the planter, there is at once a poverty and stiffness, 
which deprives them of any higher merit than that of being better than no shade 
or clothing at all.—If, however, the proprietors wili plant, let them reserve every acre 
of their feriile levels, with the exception of judicious spottings, for the foreground of : 
their landscape : tet them leave the tops of the fells to present their craggy fronts 
and deep purple surfaces as a distance to the picture; but let them remember, 
that it is the intermediate slopes which Nature bas chosen for the growth of wood 
in large masses, and that by treading anxiously in her footsteps they can alone 
hope to produce an harmonious or pleasing effeet. In defining their outline, let 
them beware of angular forms, and, if possible, of stone walls, but, above all, of the 
Scottish invention of belts, which, instead of cirzumscribing, fairly impound a 
domain.—At Skipton the basis of lime-stone commences, and benceforward Aredale 
assumes a new face and character. The verdure and fertility of the soil are now 
unrivalled ; and if the oak in its native state disappears, the maple, beech, wych- 
elm, and, above all, the ash, more than compensate the loss; so that the banks of 
the Are in the parishes of Carlton, Broughton, and Gargrave, as specimens of soft 
and expanded landscape, have no equals in Craven. — Yet this favoured district is 
ill adapted to the growth of corn, Even its fertility indisposes it for agriculture, 
as a luxuriant soil and dripping climate will always produce gigantic straw and a 
thick-skinned unyielding grain; but Providence distributes its blessings with a 
more equal hand than we are willing to allow, and the productions of a better 
climate and inferior soil now find their way into Craven, with a facility which will 
ensure 
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subject. — The benefactors to this Edi- 
tion, whether in matter or ornament, 
are entitled to a grateful remembrance, 
Miss Currer, consistently with the gene- 
ral liberality of her conduct in the ap- 
plication of a large fortune, has contri- 
buted Plates of Eshton and Kildwick 
Halls. The Rev. William Roundell has 
kindly added an aquatinta engraving of 
Gledstone House; the Rev.William Carr, 
a beautiful View of the West front of 
the Abbey Church at Bolton ; and Ste- 
phen Tempest, esq. among other favours, 
a View of the new Front of Broughton 
Hall.—Mrs. Richardson has exerted her 
wonted activity and intelligence in col- 
lecting and communicating many par- 
tieulars relating to the Caves in Craven, 
and to St. Hellen’s Crosses; while Mr. 
Carr, above mentioned, the unshaken 
friend of the Author and his family, by 
diligent researches among the Evidences 
of the Cliffords at Londesborough, has 
brought to light by far the most nume- 
rous and valuable additions to this Vo- 
lume.— The last but not least honoura- 
ble place in this catalogue belongs to 
the dead. — It is a melancholy, but it 
ought to be an improving reflection, 
that in Work after Work, at no great 
distance of time, the Author has still 
had to deplore the loss of some Friend, 
to whose assistance it was indebted, or 
for whose amusement it was intended, 
And now, scarcely had Mr. Beaumont, 
whose latest correspondence with him 
was on the subject of the present Vo- 
Jume, received from him a public testi- 
mony of grateful friendship #, when he 
was no more. On this occasion the 
Writer waited till those who stood nearer, 
or were more obliged than himself, had 
time to discover that talents for pane- 
gyrick are best directed to living ob- 
jects. This silence, however, far better 
than ill-judged flattery, has left space 
for fact and truth. Let it now, there- 
fore, be told without offence, that his 
peculiarities were great, and his preju- 
dices strong. He had a clear under- 
standing, anda tenacious memory,which, 
after his return from Italy, were devoted 
principally to the study of English His- 
tory and Antiquities. Inheriting a fine 
estate, ahd having never married, he 
became, through the ardour of this pur- 
suit, an hermit in a palace; for such 
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was his house at Whitley. At his other 
mansion of Little Mitton, in which he 
took great delight, be was wont to say, 
that he contended with the owls for 
possession. His apartments were not 
merely strewed, but piled, with books 
and papers of bis own transcribing. No 
man living had taken the same pains 
with Dodsworth’s MSS. or was sv well 
qualified to make an Index to that con- 
fused but valuable collection. As a ma- 
gistrate, he was skilful and upright, but 
very irascible, and altogether irrecon- 
cilable to every thing which he thought 
improper in the conduct of his brethren. 
He was a warm and faithful friend, and 
more especially a literary friend; but 
subject to fits of resentment, which, if 
he thought well of the objects of them 
on the whole, were easily appeased. To 
his indigent acquaintance the large sums 
which he professed to lend, were even- 
tually given. His liberality to his im- 
mediate relatives knew no bound but 
the extent of his means, and scarcely 
even that. With an income of little less 
than 10,000/. per annum, and no per- 
sonal expence (for he was remarkably 
inattentive both to his own comforts 
and to external appearance), his estate 
was left somewhat in debt. He had all 
the pride of antient descent, and with it 
an high sense of honour, which, toge- 
ther with his good understanding, would 
not permit him to be either duped or 
flattered by the ascription of alliances, 
to which he bad no claim. He knew 
and despised all the tricks of pedigree- 
mongers; and when some herald, whom 
he employed to marshal the bearings of 
his family, had officiously inserted that 
of the Viscounts and Barons Beaumont, 
he struck the quartering out with his 
own hand, saying to the Writer of the 
present article, ‘These are honourable 
bearings, but they belong not to me.’ 
His eye, when an object could be 
brought within its short focus, was per- 
fectly microscopical ; and he was per- 
haps the best reader of antient charters 
in his time. For the same reason he 
was an excellent judge of forgeries. 
Such were the mixed qualities, such the 
head and heart, of this singular man, 
delineated at a distance of time suffi- 
cient to allow the first feelings of sur- 
viving friendship to cool; without par- 





ensure the fine pastures of Aredale from being ever again perverted tu the purposes 
of tillage. Asingle horse, which forty years since toiled from Knaresborough to 
Skipton with a sack of wheat upon its back, will now, with equal or greater ease, 
draw a boat upon a canal laden with forty tons of the same great necessary of life.” 

* “In the Dedication to The Life and Correspondence of Sir George Radcliffe ;” 
a Work far less generally circulated than its merits fairly deserve, See our vol. 
LXXX, Part ii. p. 151. Eprr. 
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tiality, therefore, but not witbout affec- 
tion. He died Nov. 22, 1810, aged 61, 
and was interred in the family chapel 
within the church of Kirk Heaton.”’ 

An Index is added to this Edition ; 
and a Portrait of the animated and 
jatelligent Author is prefixed. 

A Second Edition of Dr.Whitaker’s 
History of Whalley is in great for- 
wardness at the press. 


18. 4 Graphical Illustration of the Metro- 
politan Cathedral Church of Canterbury; 
accompanied by a History and Descrip- 
tion, collected from the most authentic 
Documents, and drawn up from re- 
peated Surveys of that venerable Fu- 
brick. With Descriptions of its Mo- 
numental Structures, and an Account 
of its Chapels, Altars, Shrines, and 
Chantries. Also comprising Biogra- 
phical Sketches of the Lives of the 
Archbishops and Deans of Canterbury ; 
and Historical Notices of the celebrated 
Convent of Christchurch; with Lists, 
and interesting Particulars of its Deans, 
Priors, and distinguished Monks. By 
W. Woolnoth. Containing Twenty 
Pilates, engraved by himself, from 
Drawings by T. Hastings, Member of 
the Royal Liverpool Academy. Ato. 
pp. 174. Nichols, Son, and Bentley. 
OF the several illustrations of our 

Cathedrals which have hitherto ap- 

peared, the present publication has 

very superior claims to the patronage 
of the publick, as well on account of 
the elaborate execution of the Plates, 
as for the intrinsic excellence of the 
subject. The Engravings, which are 
intended as specimens of Mr. Woe!- 
noth’s talent in that department of 

Art, appear to be finished with the 

most scrupulous care; and a critical 

examination of them will allow him, 
if we are not mistaken, a high rank 
among the Arlists of the present age. 

He has spared no pains to render 
the Graphical portion, the production of 
which formed the more immediate end 
of his exertions, as complete as possible, 
During the progress of the Plates, he 
has personally corrected the proofs upon 
the spot, to insure accuracy of detail ; 
and he trusts that the uniformity of 
style in which they have all been exe- 
cuted by his own hand, will prove a re- 
commendation not common to publica- 
tions of a similar description.” 

These Embellishments, which are 
XX in number, comprise the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Door in the Cloisters, Ground Plan, 
Rast Transept, East End, View from 
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St. Marlin’s,West Front,West Towers, 
St. Auselm’s Chapel, View from the 
North-West, View of ( napter-house 
and Cloisters, South Porch, View of 
the Nave, View of the Undercroft, 
Capitals in the Crypt, Capitals iv the 
Choir, View of Choir from North-East 
Transept, Capitals in the Lady (Tri- 
nity) Chapel, View from Becket’s 
Crown, Edward the Black Prince, 
and Tomb of Hubert Waiter. — Of 
these, the View of the Nave from the 
South Aile, that of the Choir from 
the North-East Transept, and the 
View from Becket’s Crown, are emi- 
nently beautiful. 

With respect to the Literary de- 
partment of the Work (to which, Mr.* 
Woolnoth modestly says, he cannot 
but advert in a tone of subdued con- 
fidence), it affords a compendious, 
well-digested, and salisfactory account 
of the venerable Fabrick, and what- 
ever is remarkable that is connected 
with it. The labours of Somner, 
Batteley, Dart, Gostling, and others, 
have left little to be discovered by 
the researches of modern inquirers; 
aud it is no mean praise to have 
faithfully and jadiciously condensed, 
and given an interesting and attract- 
ive form to, the valuable materials 
which their industry had accumu- 
lated. 

Mr. Woolnoth has classed his sub- 
ject-under Five Sections: the First, 
comprising the History of the Struc- 
ture until its partial destruction by . 
fire in 1174, and subsequent repara- 
tion; which History is, in the Second 
Section, continued to the present 
time. The Third contains a descrip- - 
tive Survey of the Siructure, explana- > 
tory of the Plates. The Fourth,‘a 
classification and description of the 
Monuments within the Cathedral. 
And the concluding Section consists 
of Biographical Sketches of the Arch- 
bishops, &c. &c. 

We shail suhjoin a few short ex- 
tracts from the Third Section, from 
which it cannot fail to be observed, 
that ** the peculiar feeling of the Art- 
ist gives a predominant cast to his 
composition,” and, it may justly be 
added, ** connects it intimately with 
the transcript which hisViewsexhibit.” 


“Tn the approach to Canterbury, the 
stately central tower, with its graceful 
pinnacles, forms an object of impressive 
dignity, and announces the consequence 
of that antient seat of Sanctity. There 

are 
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are not many situations from whence, on 
a near approach to the structure, the 
parts unfold to advantage, on account of 
the contiguous mass of buildings ; com- 
bined, however, with the surrou: ding 
objects of antiquity, all of them con- 
nected with its history, it presents a 
magnificent assemblage. — Advancing 
from the Eastward, St. Martin’s church- 
yard forms a station not unfavourable 
for a general view. The Cathedral rises 
nobly above the City, Becket’s Crown 
being the nearest point to the eye, be- 
hind which extends the venerable East- 
ern transept, and in its rear the angel 
steeple crowns the view. Over the roof 
of the transept are seen the pinnacles of 
the Dunstan steeple, and the small leaden 
spires of the Saxon turrets at the junc- 
tion of that transept with the choir. 
Immediately to the left of Becket’s 
Crown appears the decorative entrance 
to St. Augustine’s Monastery, flanked 
witb octagoual turrets of singular beauty; 
and still farther, the remains of the 
Abbey-church, and the lofty dilapidated 
tower honoured with the name of Ethel- 
bert. From this point of view there is 
an agreeable blending of foliage with 
architectural forms highly picturesque.” 

** Having surveyed the exterior of our 
Cathedral, we exter by the South Porch, 
in order to contemplate the relicks of 
fallen splendour, and mvestigate the ex- 
amples of art which an interval survey 
affords. The coup-d’eil would be im- 
pressively grand if strangers were con- 
ducted by the main entrance, with a 
view to permit them to receive the full 
effect of the vista of the nave, its grace- 
ful clustered columns receding in gra- 
dual perspective, and the lofty arch of 
its groined roof diminishing in distance ; 
this effect is lost from the customary 
entrance: nor is the deficiency com- 
pensated by the view from the front of 
the choir, when the eye has become 
familiarized to its forms. Upon gaining 
the centre of the nave, we cast a retro- 
spective glance at the spacious Western 
window, which, thougb inferior in the 
brilliancy of its bues to those of earlier 
date, has a noble effect, from its extent.” 

“ Emerging from this dark ard soli- 
tary seat of sublime recollections (the 
Undercroft), we ascend the steps leading 
to the choir, and rest to enjoy the finest 
general view of the interior. To the 
Westward we have a full and command- 
ing prospect of the nave we had quitted, 
and in the East, through the grated coor 
of the choir, we catch a glimpse of the 
brilliant window at that termination of 
the long-extended structure, sparkling 
with a radiancy unparalleled. Above us, 
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the central tower displays the delicate 
groining of its vault, painted and gilt 
upon a white ground.” 

‘*The fatigue of the ascent to the 
platform of the roof is most amply re- 
paid by the enjoyment of a lovely and 
luxuriant prospect. Below us, Kent 
unfolds all its charms. Its mouldering 
ruins, its stately mansions, its fertile 
fields of waving corn, the rich foliage of 
its woods, streams that glitter in the 
sun, its vales and proudly-swelling hills, 
studded with farms and cottages, peo- 
pled by a manly and healthful race of 
peasantry, extending in long perspective 
to that Ocean which formerly so often 
wafted to her shores desolating and de- 
structive hosts, now bearing on its bo- 
som, and into her ports, the productions 
of the remotest Nations, the wealth of 
the World.”’ 


It gives us pleasure to extract the 
following paragraph : 

“It would be unjust not to yield a 
deserved tribute of praise to the care and 
attention bestowed in preserving from 
farther devastation this noble work of 
our ancestors, and in checking as much 
as possible the progress of decay. The 
partial restorations which have taken 
place are executed with scrupulous fide- 
lity to the character of the original de- 
sign; instances of which are displayed 
in the front of St. Anseim’s chapel, the 
pediment of the Eastern transept, the 
great window in front of the Western 
transept, the pinnacles surmounting the 
buttresses of the nave, and in various 
other parts.” 

Toconclude: we trust that Mr. Wool- 
noth will meet with the encouragement 
of the publick, to which his labours 
have justly entitled him. He has at 
all events secured to himself the salis- 
faction of having executed a work, 
to which he may refer with confidence 
as a specimen of graphic ability, aud 
on which he may hereafter reflect 
with uadiminished pleasure. 


19. The Life and Studies of Benjamin 
We:t, Esq. President of the Royal 
Academy of Loudon, prior to his Ar- 
rival in England ; compiled-from Ma- 
terials furnished by himself. By John 
Gait. 8vo. pp. 160. Cadel! & Davies. 
THE authority of these “ Memoirs” 

admits of no dispute, and we agree 

with Mr. Galt is his idea of the uti- 
lity of such a Work. 

“Mr. West, in relating the circum- 
stances by which he was led to approxi- 
mate, without the aid of an instructor, 

to 
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to those principles and rules of Art, 
which it is the object of Schuols and 
Academies to disseminate, has conferred 
a greater benefit on young Artists than 
be could possibly have done by the most 
ingenious and eloquent lectures on 
the theories of his profession; and it 
was necessary that the narrative should 
appear in his own time, in order that 
the authenticity of the incidents might 
not rest on the authority of any Bio- 
grapher. — The professional life of Mr. 
West constitutes an important part of 
an historical work, in which the matter 
of this volume could only have been in- 
troduced as an episode, and, perhaps, 
not with much propriety even in that 
form. It was my intention, at one time, 
to have prepared the whole of his Me- 
moirs, separately, for publication; but 
a careful review of the manuscript con- 
vinced me, that the transactions in 
which he. has been engaged, subse- 
quently to his arrival in England, are so 
much of a public nature, and belong so 
immediately to the history of the Arts, 
that such a separation could not be 
effected without essentially impairing 
the interest and unity of the main de- 
sign; and that the particular nature of 
this portion of his Memoirs admitted of 
being easily detached, and arranged into 
a whole complete within itself.”’ 

The admirers of the venerable Pre- 
sideut (who has nearly compicted his 
78th year) will be agreeably amused 
by the interesting narrative of his 
early life, and the progress of his 
studies. ‘The Work abounds with 
entertaining anecdotes; of which a 
good asalysis precedes the Volume. 

The following is sclected, as it re- 
lates to his first Historical Picture ; 
a species of the art in which he has 
since so pre-eminently excelled ; 

*“ Among those who sent to him in 
this early stage of his career, was a per- 
son of the name of William Henry *. 
He was an able mechanick, and had 
acquired a handsome fortune by bis pro- 
ession of a gunsmith. Henry was, in- 
deed, in several respects, an extraordi- 
nary man, and possessed the power ge- 
nerally attendant upon genius under all 
circumstauces, that of interesting the 
imagination of those with whom he con- 
versed. On examining the young Art- 
ist’s performance, be observed to him, 
that, if he could paint as well, he would 
not waste his time on portraits, but 
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would devote himself to historical sub- 
jects; and he mentioned the Death of 
Socrates as affording orie of the best 
topicks for illustrating the moral effect 
of the art of Painting. The Paiuter 
knew nothing of the history of the Phi- 
losopher ; and, upon confessing his ig- 
norance, Mr. Henry went to his library, 
and, taking down a volume of the Eng- 
lish translation of Plutarch, read to him 
the account given by that writer of this 
affecting story. — The suggestion and 
description wrought upon the imagina- 
tion of West, and induced him to make 
a drawing, which he shewed to Mr. 
Henry, who commended it as a perspi- 
cuous delineation of the probable cir- 
eumstances of the event, and requested 
him to paint it. West said that he 
would be happy to undertake the task, 
but, having hitherto painted only faces 
and men cluathed, be should be unable 
to dv justice to the figure of the slave 
who presented the poison, and which, he 
thought, ought to be naked. Henry had 
among his workmen a very handsome 
young man, and, without waiting to an- 
swer the objection, he sent for him into 
the room. On his entrance he pointed 
him out to West, and said, ‘There is 
your model.’ The appearance of the 
young man, whose arms and breast were 
naked, instantaneously convinced the 
Artist that he had only to look into Na- 
ture fur the models which would impart 
grace and energy to his delineation of 
forms.—When the Death of Socrates 
was finished, it attracted much atten- 
tion, and led to one of those fortunate 
acquaintances by which the subsequent 
career of the Artist bas bcen so happily 
facilitated. About this period the in- 
habitants of Lancaster had resolved to 
erect a public grammar-school ; and Dr. 
Smith, the Provost of the College at 
Philadelphia, was invited by them to 
arrange the course of instruction, and to 
place the institution in the way best 
calculated to answer the intention of 
the founders. This gentleman was an 
excellent classical scholar, aud combined 
with his knowiedge aud admiration of 
the merits of the antieuts that liberality 
of respect for the endeayours of modern 
talent, with which the same kind of 
feeling is but rarely found connected. 
After seeing the picture, and sevveising 
with the Artist, he offered to undertake 
to make him to a certain degree ac- 
quainted with classical literature ; while 
at the same time he would give him 





* Brother, we have reason to believe, to our good old friend David Henry, Esq. 
many years the respectable Editor aud Printer of this Magazine. Epir. 
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suc a sketch of the taste and character 
of the spirit of antiquity, as would have 
all the effect of the regular education 
requisite to a painter. When this libe- 
ral proposal wa: communicated to old 
Mr. West, he readily agreed that Benja- 
min should go for some time to Phila- 
delphia, in order to take advantage of 
the Provost’s instructions ; and accord- 
ingly, after returning home for a few 
days, Benjamin went to the capital, and 
resided at the house of Mr. Clarkson, 
his brother-in. law, a gentleman who had 
been educated at Leyden, and was much 
respected for the intelligence of his con- 
versation, and the propriety of his 
manners.” 

The following description of a Mo- 
hawk Indian is highly characteristic 
of their uatural disposition : 

“ Before Mr. West left America, an 
attempt was made to educate three 
young Indians at New York ; and their 
progress, notwithstanding that they still 
retained something of their original 
wildness of character, exceeded the ut- 
most expectations of those who were 
interested in the experiment. Two of 
them, however, in the end, returned to 
their tribe, but they were rendered mi- 
serable by the contempt with which they 
were received; and the brother of the 
one who remained behind was so affected 
with their degradation, that he came to 
the city, determined to redeem his bro- 
ther from the thraldom of civilization. 
On his arrival, he found he had becume 
an actor, and was fast rising into cele- 
brity on the stage. On learning this 
cireumstanee, the resolute Indian went 
to the theatre, and seated himself in the 
pit. The moment that his brother ap- 
peared, he leapt upon the stage, and 
drawing his knife, threatened to sacri- 
fice him on the spot, unless he would im- 
mediately strip himself naked, and re- 
turn with him to their bome tn the 
woods. He upbraided him with the 
meanness of his disposition, in conseut- 
ing to make himself a slave. He de- 
manded if he had forgotten that the 
Great Spirit bad planted the Indian corn 
for their use, and filled the forests with 
game, the air with birds, and the waters 
with fish, that they might be free. He 
represented the institutions of civilized 
society as calculated to make him de- 
pendant on the labour of others, and 
subject to every chance that might in- 
terrupt their disposition to supply his 
wants. The actor obeyed his brother, 
and returning to the woods, was never 
seen again in the town.’’ 


The manners of the Indians are 
further illustrated by Mr. Galt, in a 


curious “ Extract from the Journal 
of a Friend, who has lately travelled 
through the principal parts of the 
United States ;” and the whole Work 
is extremely interesting. 


20. Travels in Belochistan and Sinde, 
accompanied by a Geographical and 
Historical Account of those Countries ; 
with a Map. By Lieut. Henry Pot- 
tinger, of the Honourable East India 
Company's Service, Assistant to the 
Resident at the Court of his Highness 
the Peishwa, and late Assistant and 
Surveyor with the Missions to Sinde 
and Persia. 

THE personal narrative of Lieut. 
Pottinger lends an interest to this 
highly-intelligent Work uot often dis- 
covered in the Itinerary of an Asiatic 
traveller. The account of the mis- 
sion to Sinde is curivus and important, 
and we consider the whole as forming 
a valuable supplement to Capt. El- 
phinstone’s description of the Afghan 

eople; a work which should never 
e mentioned without the tribute of 
respect due to ils superior merit, 


21. Narrative of a Ten Years’ Residence 
at the Court of Tripoli, in Africa; 
Jrom the Originat Correspondence in 
the Possession of the Family of the late 

Richard Tully, £sq. the British Consul. 

4to. with Coloured Plates. 

THIS interesting Work comes be- 
fore us at a most critical period; at 
the time when those Barbarians, whose 
manners and customs, bere so ably de- 
lineated, are about to receive an ade- 
quate punishment for the injuries and 
insults so long inflicted with impunity 
ou the navigators of the Mediterra- 
neap, and on the peaceable inhabitants 
of the Italian shores. 

The Authoress enjoyed singular ad- 
vantages from her rank aud station, 
which have enabled her to describe 
with accuracy the religious ceremo- 
nies, domestic habits, and warlike 
customs of the Moors, concerning 
which our previous information was 
scanty and imperfect. 

It is well known how jealous the 
Moors are of admitting Europeans 
within their domestic circles; and 
since the days of Lady Wortley Mon- 
tagu, to whose celebrated Letters this 
Work bears a striking resemblance, 
no individual appears tu have enjoyed 
such an unconstrained access to the 
interior of the Harem. As sister to 
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the late Consul General at Tripoli, 
the Authoress was constantly admitted 
to the private parties of the females 
of the family of the late Ali Coro- 
malli, Bashaw of Tripoli, the father 
of Sidy Useph, the reigning Bashaw. 

The narrative commences in the 
year 1783, with a lively description 
of the first impressions received on 
arriving off the port of Tripoli, and 
notices the singular appearance of the 
long rows of paim-trees, planted on a 
sandy soil; an account of the dress 
of the principal personages who were 
ready to receive our Authoress and her 
friends on their arrival, next follows, 
and prepossesses the Reader at once 
in favour of the Writer's descriptive 
talents. 

The City of Tripoli, the capital of 
the Regency of that name, is situated 
in latitude 32° 54” North, longitude 
13° 18’ East, and is built on a neck of 
land, which projects a short distance 
into the sea. As this place has been 
but little visited by Europeans, it 
may gratify our Readers to peruse the 
Author's account of it: 

«<The whole of the town appears in a 
semicircle, some time before reaching the 
harbour’s mouth. The extreme white- 
ness of square buildings covered with 
lime, which in this climate encounters 
the sun’s fiercest rays, is very striking. 
The baths form clusters of cupolas very 
large, to the number of eight or ten, 
crowded together in different parts of 
thetown. The mosques have in general 
a small plantation of Indian figs and 
date trees growing close to them, which 
at a distance appearing to be so many 
rich gardens in different parts of the 
town, give the whole city an aspect truly 
novel and pleasing. On entering the 
harbour, the town begins to discover its 
dilapidations from the destructive band 
of Time, large hills of rubbish appearing 
in different parts of it. The Castle, or 
Royal Palace, where the Bashaw resides, 
is at the East end of the town, within 
the walls, with a dock-yard adjoining, 
where the Bey (the Bashaw’s eldest son, 
and heir to the Throne,) builds his 
cruizers, This castle is very antient, 
and is inclosed by a strong high wall 
that appears impregnable, but it has 
lost all symmetry on the inside, from the 
innumerable additions made to contain 
the different branches of the Royal Fa- 
mily ; for there is scarcely an instance 
of any of the blood royal, as far as fo the 
Bashaw’s great graud-children, living 
eut of the castle-walls, These buildings 
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have increased in it by degrees to a little 
irregular town. — The-city of Tripoli is, 
or rather has been, surrounded by a pro- 
digiously strong wall and towers, which 
are now in bad order; but persons of 
judgment in these matters say, that, 
with repairs only, it might soon be made 
one of the strongest fortifications. The 
sea washes this town on three sides; on 
the fourth, a sandy plain, called the 
Messea, joins it to the rest of the coun- 
try. On the East it is divided from 
Egypt by the dreary deserts of Barca, 
where none reside except occasionally 
the wandering Arah.— The town is so 
uneven with accumulated rubbish, on 
which they often build without remov- 
ing it, that the threshold of some of the 
street-dvors are on a level with the ter- 
races or tups of houses not far from 
them. The streets are narrow, but 
nearly double the width of those at 
Tunis and Algiers. — The town stands 
on a foundation of rock. Here and 
there are a few remains of pavement, 
some of which are very antient, and evi- 
dently appear Roman. They do not 
shine here in shops, the best of them 
being little better than booths, though 
sometimes their contents are invaluable, 
consisting of pearls, gol , gems, and 
precious drugs, There are two covered 
bazars, or market-places , une very large, 
built in four ailes meeting in a cross. 
These ailes are fitted up with shops 
built on each side of them, containing 
every sort of merchandize, and having a 
way in the middle for purchasers to 
walk. The next bazar is much smaller, 
and has no shops in it. Here only black 
men and women are brought for sale! 
The very idea of a human being bought, 
and examined as a common bale of 
goods, is repugnant to a feeling heart, 
yet this is one of their principal modes 
of traffick.” 

The account of a visit to the Ba- 
shaw in the Castle is interesting, and 
pourtrays in animated language the 
character, personal accomplishments, 
and behaviour of the female branches 
of the Royal Family, whose manners 
form a most striking contrast with 
those of Kuropeans. 

“‘T propose, my dear friend, to give 
you in this, the account of a visit we 
have recently paid to the Bashaw’s fa- 
mily; and as the interior of the Harem 
and the Castle of Tripoli have not yet 
been pourtraged by any one admitted 
confidentially within its walls, I trust 
a relation of the hours we spend bere 
will in general interest you. On ap- 
proaching the Castle of the Bashaw, you 

pass 
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pass the first intrenchment escorted by 
the hampers (the Bashaw’s body-guards). 
Having passed through the gate, you 
enter the first court-yvarc of the Castle 
crowded with guards, waiting before the 
skiffar or hall, where the Chiah sits all 
day. Through this hall is a paved square, 
with a piazza supported by marble pil- 
lars, in which is built the Messeley, or 
council chamber, where the Basbaw re- 
ceives his court on Gala days. It is 
finished on the outside with Chinese 
tiles, a number of which form an entire 
painting. No Gentlemen are permitted 
to approach nearer the Harem, or ladies’ 
apartments, than the Baguio; from 
benee you are conducted by eunuchs 
through long vaulted passages, so ex- 
tremely dark, that it is with great diffi- 
culty the way can be discerned. On en- 
tering the Harem a striking gloom pre- 
vails ; the court-yard is grated over the 
top with heavy iron bars, very close 
together, giving it a melancholy appear- 
ance. The galleries round the court- 
yard, before the chambers, are enclosed 
with lattices cut very small in wood, 
On entering the apartment of Lilla Keb- 
bierra, the wife of the Bashaw, we found 
her seated with three of her daughters.” 

We regret that our limits will not 
allow us to present our Readers 
with the portraits of Lilla Halluma, 
Queen of Tripoli, and her daughters, 
who are represented as bighly ac- 
complished, and most magrificently 
dressed, being nearly covered with 
jewels and precious stones; their hall- 
halls, or bracelets round their ancles, 
were of solid gold, each weighing 
four pounds. 

As the eyes of all Europe are pow 
turned towards Britain's bulwarks, 
employed on the expedition against 
Algiers, ‘Tunis, and Tripoli, it may 
be useful to avai! ourselves of the in- 
formation contamed ia this Work re- 
jative to the Navy of the latter power: 

“The Christians were invited to be 
present yesterday at the launching of 
one of the Bey’s cruizers. There was 
little to notice in it, except one or two 
singular circumstances :— Just at the 
moment of its quitting the docks, a black 
slave of the Bey’s was led forward and 
fastened to the prow of the vessel, to 
influence a happy reception of i* in the 
ocean. Some embarrassment happened 
at the time of its going off, and Musta- 
pha (the first Minister) not having seen 
the Biack attached, said, it was no won- 
der the vesse] did not go easily off the 
stocks, for they bad neglected to bind a 
Black on board and send off with it. A 
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beautiful lamb, fitted for the purpose, 
washed white as snow, and decorated 
with flowers and ribbands, stood on the 
deck, which, at the instant the vessel 
plunged into the water, received the 
fatal knife, being devoutly offered as a 
sacrifice to Mahomet for the future pro- 
sperity of the cruizer. It was saluted 
by the colours and guns on the shore, 
and by those of all the different ships in 
the harbour. The Bey’s chief revenues 
are produced from his own navy, which 
his father allows him. His dock-yard, 
the only one here, is regulated by him- 
self entirely; the two young Princes 
never interfere concerning it, though 
they often wish to do so. This esta- 
blishment costs the Bey so much, that 
when the cruizers fail for a time in 
making adequate returns, it is a serious 
loss to him.” 


The cruizers are generally absent 
about three weeks; the Crews receive 
a small consideration previous to sail- 
ing; the provisions allowed by his 
Highness are, biscuit, oil, and water ; 
on their return they are examined, 
and any thing valuable they may have 
got is taken away. No person but 
the Bashaw is allowed to have any 
share in a prize.—It appears from the 
present Narrative, that the number 
of Christian slaves at Tripoli is much 
smaller than either at Algiers or 
Tunis, and their treatment compara- 
tively milder and more humane; in 
fact, it appears that the system of 
Christian slavery has been long on 
the decline, and forms no part of the 
policy of the present Pashaw, whose 
hospitable treatment of Lord Ex- 
mouth on a late occasion is a con- 
vincivg proof of this assertion. 


Respecting the Algerine cruizers, 
we are informed that 


“ The captains, if they are not the 
sole owners, have always a share in the 
vessels they command; they cruize 
where they please, but are obliged, when 
summoned, to attend the service of the 
State, in transporting provisions at their 
own expence. They have always on 
board an experienced officer appointed 
by the Dey, without whose consent they 
can neither give chace, return to Algiers, 
nor punish the sailors. On their return, 
this officer reports to the Dey the con- 
duct of the captain of the cruizer and 
his crew, and the captain must deliver 
immediately an account of his success 
to the Government, which claims an 
eighth part of the prizes, slaves, or mer- 
chandize, he hastaken, The Christian 
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prisoners are brought to the Dey’s Pa- 
lace, where the European Consuls repair, 
in order to examine whether any of 
them belong to their respective nations: 
if they do, and are only passengers, they 
can reclaim them; but if it is proved 
they have served in any Nation for pay, 
who are at war with Algiers, they can- 
not be release! without paying such 
ransom as the Government may set on 
them. The Dey has bis choice of every 
eighth, and generaily prefers those who 
are good mechanicks to others. The 
rest, who are left to the owner and cap- 
tors, are direetly led to the bezistan, or 
slave market, where they are appraised, 
and a price fixed upon each person, from 
whence they are brought back to the 
court before the Dey’s Palace, where 
they are sold by auction, and whatever 
is bid above the price set upon them, 
belongs to the Government. On the 
spot where they are sold, these unhappy 
people bave an iron ring fastened on 
their a: cle, with a long or short chain, 
according as they are supposed .to be 
more or less inclined to escape.  In- 
stances do happen of their voluntarily, 
after a time, becoming renegadoes : they 
fare ill and work hard all day, and at 
night are locked up in public prisons 
without roofs, where they sleep on the 
bare ground, exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather, and they are sometimes 
almost stifled in mud and water.” 


Such is the picture of the cruelties 
and indignities experienced by Chris- 
tians in captivity at Algiers; a system 
pursued with impunity for ages, and 
which calls alond for redress and re- 
venge. How long shall our hearts re- 
main hardened like steel? How long 
shall the cries of Christian captives 
from the sandy deserts be heard in vain? 


We eagerly tura from the detail of 
such scenes of human misery, to the 
ten of the comforts of domestic 
ife: 

“ Two weddings have been celebrated 
at the Castle this week. Sidy Hamet, 
the second son of the Bashaw, who has 
been for a short time a widower, was 
married to a lady of Turkish extraction; 
and a daughter of the Bashaw’s to the 
Duganeer’s nephew. The present Du- 
ganeer, or officer at the head of the Cus- 
toms, is a Neapolitan renegado; but I 
have before ubserved to you, that when 
Christian slaves become renegadees,they 
often hold the bighest offices in Turkey 
and Barbary. According to the custom 
of this country, a Moorish lady's wed- 
ding clothes are accumulating all her 
life; consequently, the presents sent 
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from the father's to the bridegroom on 
the eve of her wedding are most abun- 
dant. Among the articles in the Prin- 
cess’s wardrobe were two hundred pair 
of shoes, and one hundred pair of rich 
embroidered velvet boots, with baracans, 
trowsers, chemises, jilecks, caps, and 
curtains for apartments, Each set of 
things was packed separately in square 
flat Loxes; these would have bee: taken 
to the Duganeer’s house, but Lilla 
Howisha (as the Bashaw’s daughter) not 
quitting the Castle, they were conveyed 
with great pomp and ceremony, in a long 
procession, out of one of the gates of 
the Castle into another, escorted by 
guards, attendants, and a number of 
singing-women, hired for the purpose of 
singing the festive sung of Loo, Loo, Loo, 
which commences when the procession 
leaves the bride’s father’s house, and 
finishes when it enters the bridegroom’s 
house. Two separate feasts for these 
weddings were celebrated in the Castle 
on the same day: that for Lilla Howisha, 
the Bashaw’s daughter, at her apart- 
ments; and Sidy Hamet’s wedding in 
that part of the Castle where be resides. 
Sidy Hamet, who could not be seen at 
his bride’s feast, received the compli- 
ments of his subjects, and the foreigners 
of rank at Court, and was superbly ba- 
bited on the occasion. In our way to 
Lilla Halloma’s apartment, the great 
concourse of people at the Castle ren- 
dered it, as usual, impossible to proceed 
a step without being surronnded with 
attendants to clear the way.—The apart- 
ments of the two brides were entirely 
lined with the richest silks. A seat ele- 
vated near six feet from the ground was 
prepared for the bride, where she sat 
concealed from the spectators by an 
embroidered silk veil thrown over her, 
Her most confidential friends only went 
up tospeak to her. Her eye-lashes were 
deeply tinged with bla¢k ; her face was 
painted red and white, but not orna- 
mented with gold. She is one of the 
handsomest women in Tripoli, Her 
dress was the same as I have already 
described to you, but the gold and silver 
jewels with which it was almost covered, 
left little of its texture to be seen ; her 
slippers were brilliant, discovering her 
foot and ancle, which were partially 
dyed with hinna, nearly the colour of 
ebony; she wore on her ancles double 
gold bracelets. The jewels on her fin- 
gers appeared more brilliant from the 
dark colour underneath them, which 
also added much to the whiteness of her 
hand and arm. Two slaves attended to 
support the two tresses of her bair be- 
hind, which were so much adorned with 
jewels, and gold and silver ornaments, 
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that if she had risen from her seat, she 
could not have supported the immense 
weight of them.”’ 

Jealousies and dissentions having 
long existed between the Bashaw’s 
sons, Sidy Useph at length gratified 
his revenge by the assassination of bis 
eldest brother the Bey, while sitting 
on a sofa close by his mother’s side, 
whose hand was esenutel in endeae 
vouring to ward off the fatal blow ; 
in consequence of this atrocious act, 
_and his subsequent misconduct, he was 
driven by the Bashaw from the City, 
and sought refuge with a body of his 
troops among the neighbouring tribes 
of Arabs, whom he induced to jom 
him, and make war on his father: 
these civil broils afford the Writer 
frequent opportunities of describing 
the Moorish method of warfare : 

** Sidy Useph is again with the Arabs. 
He had taken posséssion of a great part 
of the suburbs of Tripoli, in retaining 
which, he would have been entirely mas- 
ter of the Messeah, and have kept this 
place ina state of famine. The Bashaw 
sent off forces to drive him away, which 
was with great difficulty effected. At 
sun-set the Bashaw sent out severa) hun- 
dred men, with cannon, to attack a 
body of the enemy, who were stationed 
within his own gardens, from whence 
they were not driven till late to-day. 
We remained till near day-break this 
morning on our terrace, observing the 
efforts made on both sides to maintain 
their ground : we had a most safe and per- 
fect view of all that was passing in the 
pianura. It was one of those clear still 
nights only known in the Mediterranean : 
the brigtt beams of the moon from a 
brilliant sky discovered to us the great- 
est part of the Messeah, with every ob- 
ject in it, distinctly. The silence in the 
town was striking ; the greatest part of 
the inhabitants were without the ram- 
parts, guarding the town. In the streets 


_ Ro objects were visible but the town- . 


guard, with their hungry pack of dogs 
prowling about in vain for some strolling 
victim to repay them for their vigilance. 
Frequent parties of Moorish horsemen 
and foot-suldiers we distinctly saw, by 
the light of the moon, passing with in- 
credible swiftness over the sands in 
pursuit of the Arabs. The death-song 
breaking from parts of the country, 
often announced to us the loss of some 
distinguished person on either side, who 
at that moment was nembered with the 
slain.” 

It would be easy to multiply ex- 
tracts; but it is presumed that suffi- 
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cient has been done to enable the 
Reader to form his own opinion of 
its merits. 

The language appears correct; 
the numerous characters interspersed 
throughout the Work are well sus. 
tained, and the whole has a dramatic 
effect, which keeps the Reader's at- 
tention alive to the conclusion. The 
numerous notes have been gleaned 
from the best writers antieut and mo- 
dern, and present a valuable body of 
information respecting that interest. 
ing portion of the world; they also 
confirm in a remarkable manuer the 
authenticity of the Writer’s narrative, 


T. F. 


22. Systematic Education, or Elementary 
Instruction in the various Departments 
of Literature and Science, with Prac- 
tical Rules for studying each Branch 
of Useful Knowledge. By the Rev. 
W. Shepherd, the Rev. J. Joyce, and 
the Kev. Lant Carpenter, LL. D. 2 


vols. 8vo. 


IT is not often that a book is found 
to correspond with its title-page ; and 
a still greater rarity is a systematic 
work on Education of real practical 
utility. We have found in these Vo- 
lumes nothing speculative or theo- 
retical; but sound principles, judicious 
precepts, correctness of design, with 
a most felicitous arrangement. The 
elementary course is offered as a suc- 
cedaneum to the usual course of clas- 
sical instruction. It embraces, how- 
ever, every subject of Literature and 
Science, and altogether forms the 
most compendious chart of. know- 
ledge that has ever fallen under our 
observation. 


23. Sermons on Moral and Religious 
Subjects; adapted for the Use of Fa- 
milies as well as for the Pulpit, 8vo, 
pp. 362. Rivingtons. 


WHOEVER the Author of this 
Book may be, whatever his sect or 
his profession, be has claims on public 
gralitude. The Work is good: it is 
good in itself, in its object, and in its 
tendency. Ina world of vanity and 
dissipation, and in a country abound- 
ing with every species of frivolous 
compositions, no small praise, no tri- 
vial honour or reward, 1s due to him, 
who dares to think, to write, and to 
priut, in the much-neglected cause of 
Morality and Religion. A volume of 
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plain Practical Sermons, edited almost 
anonymously, without Preface or 
Introduction, and without a pompous 
“List” of wealthy and titled Sub- 
scribers, is indeed a novelty in moderna 
literature. To the Rev. Edward Rep- 
ton, A. M. the Discourses, nineteen 
in number, are “inscribed” (i. e. de- 
dicated); and to that Gentleman, 
therefore, the heads of well-ordered 
families will gratefully ascribe the 
pleasure and cer they shall derive 
from the publication. Mr. Repton, 
no doubt, is acquainted with all his 
friend’s just motives for temporary 
concealment: and, in due time, we 
trust, when the throes of Authorship 
shall be no longer felt, and the pre- 
sent literary bantling shall be not 
only weaned but able to run alone, 
the kind foster-father will graciously 
name the child, and vindicate his right 
to legitimacy. 

More than any other work, cer- 
tainly, a volume of Sermons requires 
to be distinctly appropriated and 
avowed; and no person, man or wo- 
man, however ingenious or however 
poor, should dare, from the parlour 
or from the press, to promulgate doc- 
trines affecting the salvation of souls, 
which doctrines either be or she dares 
not openly and most unequivocally 
to maintain. We do not now impute 
blame to Mr. Repton’s friend for the 
general tenour, or for the particular 
tenets of his Discourses ;—we approve 
and we applaud both highly ;—but we 
will not allow cven a work of merit 
to escape from ihe broad and weighty 
censure that ought to overwhelm and 
crush a treatise of minor excellence. 
Mr. R. will duly appreciate our great 
forbearance. Honest Criticks are the 
trusty Wardours and Watchmen of 
Literature: apd never must we, as 
guardians of social safety, permit 
sirangers to enler our neighbours’ 
houses with their faces muffled up or 
blackened for some secret purpose, 
and with arms of formidable power 
in their hands.— There is throughvut 
these Seanmons an assumption of spi- 
ritual authority in the use and appli- 
cation of Scripture, impressing the 
hope and belief that they constitute 
bond fide the iucubrations of a pious 
head, on which Prelatical hands were 
once lai for clerical ordination; still, 
it is barely possibic, that they are 
mere compilations of human wit, the 
produce of studious ease and leisure, 
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uninspired by the Holy Ghost, and 
uneatitled to reverence from a Chris- 
tian congregation. 

Chelsea. 9 


24. The Christian's Manual, compiled 
JSrom the Enchiridion Militis Christiani 
of Erasmus, with copious Scripture 
Notes, and Comments on several fatal 
Errors in Religion and Morality. 
Prefixed is some Account of the Author, 
his Reception in England, and Corre- 
spondence. By Philip Wyatt Crow- 
ther, £sq. For the Benefit of the City 
of London Auxihary National Schools. 
8vo. pp. 234. Rivingtons. 

THE original Work of Erasmus 
has long been known and universally 
esteemed ; and Mr. Crowther, by pre- 
senting it to the publick in an agree- 
able modern dress, has performed an 
acceptable service. 

* Charmed,” he says, “ with the pious 
zeal and benevolence displayed in the 
Enchiridion, and convinced of its salu- 
tary power, I offer a new Edition. So- 
licitude for the diffasion of such exalted 
sentiments overcame my objections to 
the task. I have availed myself of a 
former translation of the Enchiridion, 
but not without attempting to do greater 
justice to the manly and persuasive elo- 
quence of Erasmus. Some passages of 
the original are omitted, and others al-- 
tered, to render the Work more gene- 
rally beneficial. The Enchiridion shews 
that life is a warfare with the devil, 
the world, and our unruly passions, and 
provides weapons to subdue our prevail- 
ing sins, We are excited to fight bravely 
by the most glorious rewards and terri- 
ble punishments. Christ is our great 
Captain; we must obey and follow bim. 
—I have drawn copiously from the well 
of water springing up into everlasting 
life, and poured it on most pages, that 
the Reader may satisfy his thirst. He 
must not go to the stream corrupted by 
human doctrines and customs, but drink 
from the fountain-ead.—By the recom- 
mendation of my Author, aud others, [ 
have introduced the opinions of cele- 
brated moral writers. 

* Seize on truth » here’er "tis found, 

Among your friends, among your foes, 
On Christian, or on Heathen ground. 

The flower ’s divine where’er it grows: 

Neglect the prickles, and assume the 

rose.’ Warts. 

—I have adopted the language of others 
in preference to my own; but consider 
myseéf responsible for every sentiment 
in this Work, and scorn the @gis of any 
name.—I have expatiated on Ethicks to 
confute many popular errors. 

«The 
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* The Biographers of Erasmus are 
numerous, yet their writings are more 
calculated to gratify the learned, than 
to interest the general reader. I have 
benefited by their labours. My detail is 
confined to his residence in England ; 
and I hope the good humour of Erasmus 
will communicate itself to the Reader, 
arid engage his attention to the Author, 
and indulgence for the Editor. I have 
no pretensions to literary fame, neither 
do I value learning but as it makes us 
better Christians. The knowledge of 
our duty should be the end of all our 
studies, and the discharge thereof our 
greatest care: this is the one thing need- 
ful; and my design is to promote reli- 
gious and moral improvement. 

* On piety, humanity is built ; 
And on humanity, much happiness ; 
And yet still more on piety itself.’ 
Younc, Night viii. 

—Let not my sentiments be weighed by 
the false standard of custom, but by the 
real standard of Scriptures. by which we 
shall be judged in the last day. To 
them | appeal. Prejudice has never 
guided my pen, or apprehension of 
worldly censure checked it. 

‘If I am right, thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay; 

If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 

To find that better way.’ 
—Let us cease malevolent reflections 
upon the tenets of our brethren; be 
content with their Christian morals, 
and if they err in belief or mode of wor- 
ship, count them not as enemies, but ad- 
monish them as brethren, 

**It is the duty of all to conform to 
non-essentials, that peace may be pre- 
served; yet no human institutions or 
traditions should influence our faith or 
practice, unless they correspond with the 
Gospel. This is the unerring touch- 
stone; search the Scriptures, honestly 
and diligently; not to confirm your 

. prejudices by relying on detached pas- 
sages, aud wrestiig them to your ever- 
lasting perdition, but to discover the 
truth, — If this Work emancipate one 
from the bondage of sin, or strengthen 
the Christian principles of an individual, 
I shall enjoy the sweet reflection that 
my leisure has been alike profitable to 
society and myself.” 


The “Account of Erasmus” fills 
46 introductory pages, and is a very 
entertaining article of Biography. 


25. A Sermon on the Excellencies of the 
Established Liturgy of our National 
Church ; preached at St. Mary Le Bow, 
Cheapside, on St. Mark’s Day, April 
25, 1815, before the Trustees of the 
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Worshipful Company of Cordwainers’ 

Charity School; and on May 7, 1815, 

at the Asylum for Female Orphans. 

To which are added, Prefatory Re- 

marks on the Influence of Private and 

Public Prayer on the Personal Condi- 

tion of Man. By the Rev. Henry G, 

White, 4. 1.' Curate of Aliballows- 

Barking, Great Tower-street, and one 

of the Preachers of the Asylum for 

FemaleOrphans. vo. pp. 52. Asperue, 

THE Sermon before us has interval 
evidence of much reading and much 
deliberation ; nor let it be slighted in 
this orthodox age, there is alse much 
demonstration of Christian charity. 
lt is introduced with some prefatory 
remarks on the influence of private 
and public prayer upon the persoual 
condition of Man, which prove to us 
that the Author feels as well as writes 
like a Christian. We have traced 
throughout these Remarks our own 
feelings, and are much mistal.en if 
they do not meet the experience of 
nine-tenths of our Readers. We 
heartily concur in the Author's de- 
scription of the death-bed coaso- 
lation, p. 18; but it appears to us, 
that his many forcible arguments for , 
the union of private and public prayer 
would have been better worked up 
into a single Sermon by itself, than 
made introductory of the one that 
succeeds them. 

Our Author has taken his text from 
Heb. x. 23, 24, 25: 

** Let us hold fast the profession of 
our faith without wavering; for He is 
faithful that promised: and let us con- 
sider one another, to provoke unto love 
and to good works: not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, as the 
manner of some is; but exhorting one 
another.” 

Mr. White’s exposition of the Ex- 
celicncies of the Established Liturgy 
is in itself excellent; but we cannot 
go with him to the length of asserting 
that no prayer can be considered effi- 
eacious, or acceptable at the Throne 
of Grace, which is not offered with 
some regard to form, direct or indirect. 

We iusert with pleasure.the Au- 
thor’s very able delineation of the 
generally allowed properties of the 
Liturgy: 

“This Liturgy is admitted, even by 
those who dissent from its prescribed 
form, to possess an unrivalled degree of 
excellence in its language and its pur- 
pose. There is a general tone of serip- 
tural simplicity, and an exalted spirit of 
devotional fervour in its composition, 

which 
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which conciliate the heart, and elevate 
the soul, and which lift its service far 
above the vain imaginations of a cold 
and abstract philosophy, and make it 
altogether independent of that adventi- 
tious pomp of outward splendour which 
the meager rites of superstition require, 
to conceal their unwarrantable preten- 
sions and idolatrous parade. —In its 
Exhortations the Liturgy leads us to the 
contemplation of our dependence upon 
God, as the supplicants of his mercy.— 
In its Confessions it directs us to the 
Throne of Grace, as the only source of 
help for our weakness, and of repair for 
the ruins of our nature in the decay of 
our spiritual life.—In its Petitions it ap- 
plies to the merits of Christ, as the only 
means of propitiatiun for our sins, and 
redemption of our souls.—In its Thanks- 
givings it instructs us to bless the Giver 
of all good, and the Father of lights, for 
every temporal and spiritual blessing— 
‘for the means of grace, and for the 
hope of glory,’ in the cheerful praises of 
our lips, and the constant hymn of a 
holy life; while through all its applica- 
tions of doctrine, and arrangements of 
duty, in its ordinances and offices, it 
teaches and prepares the soul to look 
forward with complacency and confi- 
dence to that final termination of all 
things, ‘ when (as a writer of our own 
Church has well expressed it) faith shall 
be absorbed in sight, hope fulfilled in 
fruition, and the charities of human life 
perfected in heavenly love.’ — I am well 
aware that, notwithstanding all this ad- 
mirable consummation of useful instruc- 
tion and edifying improvement of the 
faculties of our souls, by presenting them 
a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
unto the Lord, there have been objec- 
tions made to its service of godliness, 
which some persons have found in their 
conscience, others in their fancy, many 
built up in their individual judgment, 
and many, too many, have devised in 
malignant opposition to that inseparable 
union of Church and State which up- 
holds our venerable Constitution. — 
Those objections which originate in the 
dissent of conscience, and of individual 
judgment, demand our respectful consi- 
deration; for when the motive is pure, 
the claim of conscience, and the right of 
judgment, must not be hastily rejected, 
and more especially when it is consider- 
ed, that even by those who claim this 
right, the superiority of our Liturgy over 
every other form is willingly allowed.” 
With the following very impressive 
passage we take leave of this publi- 
cation, recommending it to our Read- 
ers asa very useful and a very genuine 
Gent. Mac. August, 1816. 
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testimony of a pastoral and a Chris- 
tian mind ; 

** This Common Form of Prayer brings 
together a whole neighbourhood into one 
congregational assembly; ‘ and piety, 
like our other affections, acts in society 
with peculiar force, and is greatly 
strengthened by sympathy; for what we 
feel together, we feel with double force. 
Each person is animated by his fellow- 
worshipper, and our sympathies are kin- 
dled into a warmer glow of devotion ; 
and the impulse of brotherly love, 
joined to the love of God, communicates 
to each mind the purest satisfactions *.’ 
The sight of an assembly of Christians, 
consisting of high and low, rich and 
poor, young and old, engaged, notwith- 
standing the difference of their worldly 
conditions, in addressing, by the same 
supplications of one common prayer, the 
same common Father, imploring the 
same common mercies, as candidates for 
the same happiness, and heirs of the 
same hopes—a view such as this, of our 
common dependence on God, and our 
connexion with our fellow-creatures, 
must at all times tend to improve our 
humility, our mutual forbearance and 
benevolence towards each other, aid in- 
duce us to consider one another, to pro- 
voke unto love and to good works; and 
not to forsake the assembling of ourselves 
together, as the manner of some is; but 
to exhort one another to hold fast the pro- 
Session of our faith without wavering.— 
It is true, my brethren, that the Father 
of all consolations has so widely spread 
the light of his Gospel throughout this 
favoured land, and bas so multiplied the 
means of access to him, that the gates 
of his holy temple are opened in almost 
every street, and bis word is nigh unto 
us, even at our doors; and well dves it 
become us to be thankful, and to take 
comfort to ourselves, and give to God 
the glory of this liberty of approach to 
him. But in our own Parisu Cuurcn, 
every social affection that can interest 
the soul, and amend the heart, gives ad- 
ditional strength to our devotional fer- 
vour:—we behold those with whom we 
live in the interesting union of family 
connexion, and others with whom we 
associate in neighbourly intercourse, en- 
gaged in the same holy exercises with 
ourselves; and the mutual example 
produces mutual edification. Tue Pa- 
RENT, whilst be beseeches the Lord * that 
it may please bim to preserve all young 
children,’ feels a tender earnestness of 
heart, that gives sincerity to his prayer, 
whilst he beholds his own children lift- 





* Dalzel on Public Worship. _ 
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ing up their petitions with his to the 
Almighty Father of both for blessing 
arid support. THE HusBanD AND THE 
Wire, whilst their lips implore the Lord 
to defend and provide for the ‘ fatherless 
children and widows, and all that are 
desolate and oppressed,’ reflect with 
pious gratitude upon the divine loving- 
kindness, which has hitherto provided 
for them aud their children, and pre- 
served them to each other amid thou- 
sands who are numbered among the 
* desolate’ mourners of the land, ‘ op- 
pressed’ in soul with poverty and afflic- 
tion. — Tue Frienp anp NEIGHBOUR, 
whilst he calls upon God, ‘that it may 
please him to have mercy upon all men,’ 
prompted by the affections of his heart, 
blends his general prayer with some pe- 
culiar application of it to those who are 
at the same time united with himself in 
the supplication. And I appeal to the 
experience of you all, when you are as- 
sembled in your Parish Church, whether 
you do not continually perceive that 
your thoughts associate with the season 
and the place of prayer many of the 
happiest events of your social life ?—and 
whether they do not receive a consola- 
tory tone of meditation, even under the 
recurrence of your most mournful recol- 
lections ?— Can those who are here as- 
sembled think so lightly on these things 
as to assert, that when they turn their 
eyes to that altar, where they most so- 
lemunly called upon God to witness and 
to ratify the conjugal vow, and to bless 
the union, they do not feel an endearing 
interest rising in their bosoms, which, 
as it were, incorporates the idea of the 
sacred place and that of the union in a 
degree of relative attachment? Can 
there be any one, who is endowed with 
the common feelings of human nature, 
and those feelings exalted by pious exer- 
cise, who, when he finds himself in his 
Parish Church, within the hallowed walls 
of which he was dedicated to God, and 
grafted into the body of Cbrist’s Church, 
is net conscious of some reflections that 
associate the very walls with the remi- 
niscence of his Christian duty ?— and 
which of you that bas followed, with 
silent step and heavy heart, some near 
and dear relative to that grave (where, 
pass but a few short hours of a precarious 
existence, and you yourselves may in 
ike manner be attended) —which of you 
did not feel the hope of his soul restrain- 
ing the sorrows of his heart, when from 
the desk he heard that glorious event 
declared, Death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory ?— Methinks even now I hear the 
whisperings of your recollections—‘ At 
that altar I was married.’—‘In this 
Church | was christened.’—* Under that 
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stone lies my dear parent — my loved 

child—my affectionate brother—my en- 

deared sister — my faithful friend and 

companion ;’ and even the dust with 

which their mouldering bodies are min- 

gled, bears a sacred estimation in your 

minds, — I trust, then, that I may leave 

my subject to these familiar recollections 

and associations, with a confiding hope 

that you will continue to hold fast your 

profession of faith without wavering, and 

exhort one another to do the same; con- 

scious that no better can be adopted—no 

better can be supplied. — But while we 

thus prefer it, let us not disallow, with 

an uncharitable severity, which neither 

our Christian profession does, nor our 

moral principle ought to permit to have 

a moment’s influence upon our hearts, 

the pretensions of others to sincerity, 

who may differ from us in the outward 

modifications of worship. So long as 

they are consistent with the general 

tenour of the Christian system—so long 

as their deviation from our own service of 

worship does not violate any of the pri- 

mary principles of Christianity, we have 

no right to doubt, no power to call in 

question the purity of their motives. 

Rather let us study to maintain our own 

profession, by becoming examples of the 

purity of its faith; and in the meantime 

considering, as we ought, the general 

weakness and various ranks of buman 

intellect — the effects of different im- 

pressions, associations,and babits through 

life—let us be more disposed to regulate 

our own conduct, and to imitate the 

merciful impartiality of our Heavenly 

Father, than to pronounce rashly on the 

opinions of others. And while we lament 

that words of cold division, and distine 
tions without difference, are suffered to 

break that communion of Christians, 

which Christ laid down his life upon the 

Cross to establish ; let us not cease to 

pray that all such peculiar exceptions, 

and their consequent uncharitable sur- 

misings, may all one day be offered up 

at the foot of the Cross, in one general 

thanksgiving for that oblation of Him- 

self, which our crucified Redeemer there 
made for the sins of the whole world.— 

Let us ever bear in mind, that the pri- 
mitive Christians were eminent, above 
all other sects, for their mutual love and 
charity ; and if we assume, in our pro- 
fession of faith, a pre-eminence of ori- 
ginal authority and truth, so let us 
shew, by the pre-eminence of our 
charity (without which, if we had ail 
JSaith, we are nothing), that we consider 
the very soul and spirit of Christianity 
to consist in unity, love, and amity. 
Thus shail we continually bring forth 
these fruits which will stamp upon our 
profession 
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profession the character of that wisdom 
which is from above ; for the fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peuce, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meckness, tem- 
perance. — If we thus unite our profes- 
sion and our practice, we may be truly 
said to worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness ; and we shall prove that we de- 
sire, with all the energies of our souls, 
to manifest ourselves the disciples of 
Christ, accoraing to his own divine evi- 
dence— If ye have love one towards ano- 
ther, then are ye my disciples indeed.” 


26. A Review of Mr, Norris’s Altack 
upon the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Dedicated, by permission, to 
the lord Bishop of St. David's. By 
the Rev W. Dealtry, B. D. F. R. S. 

27. An Examination of Mr. Dealtry’s 
Review of Norris on the British and 
Foreign Bible Society: with occasional 
Remarks on the Nature and Tendency 
of that Institution. By a Clergyman of 
the Diocese of London. @vo. Rivington. 
REGRETTING that such a Con- 

troversy should exist, we refer to vol. 

LXXXV. ii. p. 124, for a concise cha- 

racter of Mr. Dealtry’s** Review,” and 

to LXX XVI. i. 199, for a character of 
the * i xamination.” 


22. Observations on the Scarcity of Money, 
and its Effects upan the Publick. By 
Edward Tatham, D. D. Rector of 
Lincoin College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 32. 
“THE cause of the present fall 

in the price of all commodities” is 

ascribed by Dr. Tathom to * the ces- 
sation of Government-contracts, the 
reduction of the Navy, and our Armies 
being maintained by another Couatry: 
these are small and partial causes ; but 
the great and general cause is, the rise 
in the value of money ;"—the rise in 
the value of money, to its ** scarcity im 
circulation ;’— and the “cause of 
thal scarcity” is thus accounted for: 
‘The number of Drains which have 
co-operated of late in drawing money 
out of the Kingdom; which, together 
with the too rapid and vast Accumulation 
of the National Debt, in order to supply 
these drains, have drawn this Country 
into an alarming difficulty, Ist. Gold 
and silver coin has been sent abroad, 
year after year, in loans and subsidies 
to other nations to a vast amount; be- 
side large sums in coin for the support 
of our fleets and armies in different 
quarters of the globe; whilst British 
commerce, the only channel by which it 
could flow back, was stopped by the 

Ruler of France in all the parts and 

ports of Europe. Qdly. Great sums are 
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annually sent to China and the East for 
tea and other commodities, which find 
no means of returning back. 3dly, In 
the late years of scarcity, much coia 
went abroad for eorn and other neces- 
saries. 4thly. Considerable sums have 
beep, and still continue to be, spent in 
France and other nations, by British 
and Irish visitants. 5thly. Other sums 
have heen lately drawn away for the 
purchase of stock in the French funds. 
6thly. Quantities of coin may bave been 
hoarded and kept vut of circulation, by 
the fears and alarms of our own subjects, 
in times of real or imaginary danger. 
7thly And whilst all these drains were 
taking aw y our coin, the sources by 
which bullion is supplied, of which coin 
is made, have greatly failed from the 
wars and perplexities of Portugal and 
Spain, both in their European and Ame- 
rican dominions. These seven causes 
operating together for some years past, 
in a degree surpassing all expectation, 
and beyond ali example in former times, 
fully account for the present uncommon 
searcity of coin in the British circu- 
lation.” 


For these evils, the Reverend Fi- 
pancier proposes various remedies, of 
which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will be the ablest Reviewer. 
On their success, however, Dr. Tatham 
is tolerably sanguine. 

“Thus,” says he, “the difficulty 
arising from the various Drains which 
have caused the Scarcity of Money, and 
from the vast Increase of the National 
Debt, may, it is presumed, be effectually 
overcome by the expedients proposed : 
and after the difficulty be overcome, they 
will continue to operate, to the future 
opulence and prosperity of the publick. 
The Debt, however nominally great, 
they will virtually diminish, and gra- 
dually reduce; though its total extine- 
tion is neither to be expected nor de- 
sired.” 


29. Reasons for Gratitude; addressed to 
the Labouring Classes of Hertford. 8ve. 
pp. 20. Austin. 

THESE “ neasons” contain the 
substance of a Discourse, which was 
inteuded for delivery in the Parish 
Chureb of St. Andrew; but a pre- 
ference is given to this mode of ad- 
dressing the Labouring Ciasses, for 
whose resent acd fu:ure happiness 
the Author's best wishes are offered. 

“The most important and valuable 
benefit to be conferred on our poorer - 
brethren is, their early education, and 
the promotion of their religious know- 
ledge. Our next eare should be, to in- 

duce 
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duce habits of temperance, frugality, 
and accemulation of property, as the 
foundation of numerous moral virtues. 
The first is provided for by the National 
Society for educating the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church. 
The second, by the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. The third, by 
Saving Banks, the National Society, &c.” 
—** Undisturbed by the horrors of war, 
the attention of the rich and the poor 
may now be more immediately given to 
the improvement of their mutual happi- 
ness. The wealth and personal exertions 
of the rich are claimed for the support 
of the Charitable Institutions enume- 
rated in these pages; and, whenever 
fresh opportunities shall offer for their 
increased aid of their poorer brethren, 
let the same spirit of benevolence actuate 
them, and their own happiness will be 
proportionally increased. —Let the Poor 
return every act of kiadness by gratitude 
and thankfulness. The period is fast 
approaching, when both rich and poor 
will need all the consolations which arise 
from the reflection of having humbly 
endeavoured to obey the precepts of their 
common Redeemer.—Let them cultivate 
mutual good-will, and kind and conci- 
liatory behaviour, Let the rich be grate- 
ful for the power granted to them by 
God to confer benefits on the poor ; and 
let the poor be grateful for every act of 
bounty conferred upon them; let all 
ranks and descriptions of people ‘ give 
thanks always for all thimgs unto God 
and the Father, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ ” 


20. Pubiie Prosperity: or, Arguments 
in Support of a Plan for raising Six 
Millions Sterling, and for employing 
thet Sum in Loans to necessitous and 
industrious Persons. By Andrew 
Becket, Es7. Printed in Pawphleteer, 
No. Vi. 
if ishere proposed to establish a 

Fuad ia perpetuity, for the relief of 

industrious traders, &c. who may 

have failed in their several callings. 

The sum to be advanced (and which 

must be determined by circumstances) 

from 50 to 5001. each, returnable in 
the event of their ajter-success, aud 
for the use of the publick, as before. 

This scheme, it is remarked, would 

not only give assistance to honest, 

though unfortunate men, but release 
from very hard labour the many who 
now are subjected to it, in order to 
procure a scanty subsistence for them- 
‘selves and families; while by taking 
them from such employ, and. for 
which they are possibly wholly unfit, 
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it would necessarily bring into useful 
action the idler and the sturdy vaga- 
hond, confessedly the pests of a State, 
—reducing, by an equally obvious 
consequence, the poor-rates in a con- 
siderable sum. 


31. Thoughts on the Poor Laws; and on 
the Improvement of the Condition and 
Morals of the Poor. By the Author of 
*The History of the House of Romanof,’ 
§e. &c. Bvo. pp. 23. Hatchard. 
THE Projects of this well-meaning 

Writer are inscribed “to the Lords 
and Commons of Great Britaio in 
Parliament assembled.” ‘Jn humble 
hope that some Member of the Bri- 
tish Senate may deem this friendless 
orphan worthy bis adoption, it is with 
all deference and submission now re- 
signed to your care, and that of a be- 
nevolent and enlightened Nation.” 


32. Time's Telescope for 18163; a com- 
plete Guide to the Almanack ; contain- 
ing an Explanation of Saints’ Days 
and Holidays, &c. \12mo. pp. 356. 
Sherwood and Co. 

WE are glad to see that the Editors 
of this useful Work find encourage- 
ment to continue it annually [see vol. 
LXXX¥V. i. 153]; and that the arti- 
cles it contains increase in their in- 
terest. 


33. Le Mfinistre de Wakefield, d@’ Oliver 
Goldsmith, en Anglois e¢ en Francois ; 
Traduction nouvelle, dediée, avec per- 
mission, a sa Grace ia Duchesse de 
Somerset, par Madame Despourrin. 
2 vols. 12mo. pp. 656. 

IN a respectful Dedication-to the 
Duchess of Somerset, Madame Des- 
pourrin appears fully aware of the 
arduous task she has undertaken, and 
modestly deprecates the severity of 
criticism. A story so popular, and 
so peculiarly English, required consi- 
derable ability in the Translator ; and 
we have much satisfaction in adding, 
that this lady’s version of the Vicar 
of Wakefield is equally creditable to 
her taste and to her talents. 


34. A Descriptive Portrait of Miss 
O'Neill, in a Critique on her Exhi- 
hition of the Characters of Mrs, Haller, 
and Jane Shore. vo. pp. 108. 

AN appropriate compliment to the 
wonderfully fine performance of a 
beautiful and favourite Actress in two 
of her principal characters. 

LITE- 
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Cambridge. ‘The Norrisian Prize this 
year is adjudged to Mr. J. C. Franks, 
B.A. of Trinity College: subject, Zhe 
Use and Necessity of Revelation. 

We have much pleasure in noticing the 
completion of the XXIXth Volume of 
the “ Biographical Dicticnary;” and in 
adding that the whole Work will be 
finished in the present year. Rarely, 
if ever, bas a publication of such magni- 
tude been so uniformly conducted by the 
Editor and the Printer, not a single 
day’s delay having taken place in the 
whole progress of it. 

Nearly ready for Publication : 

A New Edition of the Rev. Mr. Har- 
mer’s ** Observations on various Passages 
of Scripture,” with important additions 
and corrections by Dr. ADAM CLARKE. 

A New Edition of the Rev. Sir Apam 
Gorpon’s Sermons on the Homilies, en- 
larged, and dedicated, with permission, 
to the Bishop of Lincoln. 

A very limited impression of Lowman’s 
* Rationale of the Hebrew Ritual.” 

The Rev. Tuomas Rees will shortly 
publish his Translation of the “ Racovian 
Catechism ;” with a Sketch of ‘the His- 
tory of the Unitarian Churches of Poland, 
for whose use it was composed. 

A new Volume (being the third and 
last) of ** Anecdotes, Religious, Moral, 
and Entertaining.”’ By Rev. C. Buck. 

A full and-complete Abstract of all 
the Publie Acts of Parliament passed in 
the last Session of Parliament, 56 Geo. 
lif. with Notes and Comments, and a 
copious Index. By Tuomas WALTER 
Wituiams, of the Inner Temple, Esq. 

Report and Minutes of Evidence on 
the Education of the Lower Orders in 
the Metropolis, taken before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. 

A Compendium of the History of Ire- 
land. By the Rev. Samuse Harpy, 
Author of the “ Life of Skelton.” 

The History of Ceylon, from the ear- 
liest Period to the Year 1815, when the 
Sovereignty of the whole Island was 
ceded to the British Crown. With cha- 
racteristic Details of the Religion, Laws, 
and Manners of the People; Topogra- 
phical Notices; aud a Collection of their 
moral Maxims and antient Proverbs. 
By Ropert Fetiowes, A. M. 

A View of the Present Condition of 
the States of Barbary. By W. Janson. 
With a Map, drawn by J. J. Assheton, 

Historical Memoirs of Barbary, and its 
Maritime Power as connected with the 
Plunder of the Seas; including a Sketch 
of Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, with the 
various Attacks made upon them, and 
their original Treaties with Charles II. 

Brussels and its Environs; or, An ac- 
eurate Description of every Object that 


can interest the Stranger, both in the 
City and its Vicinity. By J. B. Romserc. 

The Swiss Tourist ; or, An interesting 
Guide through the romantic and pic- 
turesque Scenery of Switzerland. By 
Reicuarb, Bourrit, &c. 

A New Poem, entitled “ Emigration, 
or England and Paris.’’ 

A Companion to the Ball-Room. By 
Tuomas Witson, Dancing-Master, from 
the King’s Theatre, Opera House. Also, 
A complete System of English Country 
Dancing; and A Technical Ball-Room 
Dictionary, with the complete Etiquette 
of the Ball-Room. By the same Author. 

Preparing for Publication : 

Mr. Mupie is about to publish a grand 
Series of Forty Medals, commemorating 
British Victories under the Duke of 
Wellington; a work which will enrich 
the Cabinet of the Amateur with a class 
of Art but little known in this Country, 
and which will deliver down to pusterity 
an elegant and energetic record of the 
glorious events which have so highly 
exalted our National character. See the 
Cover of our Magazine. 

Mr. T. Lesrer, of Finsbury-place, is 
preparing for publication, in Monthly 
Numbers, ‘Illustrations of London,’’con- 
taining a series of engraved Views, and 
Delineations of Antiquarian, Architec- 
tural, and other Subjects in the Metro- 
polis, with Historical and Topographical 
Descriptions. 

A Practical Essay on Chemical Re- 
agents or Tests, illustrated by a Series 
of Experiments. By Mr. Accum. The 
Work will comprehend a summary view 
of the general nature of Chemical Tests, 
the effects which are produced by the 
action of these bodies, the uses to which 
they may be applied, and the art of ap- 
plying them successfully, 

Proposals are in circulation for pub- 
lishing, by subscription, a new Edition 
of Two Dialogues, in English, between 
a Doctor of Divinity and a Student in 
the Laws of England, of the Grounds of 
the said Laws, and of Conscience; writ- 
ten by Curistoruer St. Germyn, and 
first published by J. Rastell in 1593. 
With Commentaries and Notes, partly 
original, and partly compiled. By a 
Gentleman of Gray’s Inn. 

The New Edition of Newman's Spa- 
nish and English Dictionary is in consi- 
derable forwardness. It will contain 
above 20,000 new articles, and several 
thousand modern words, many of which 
are not to be found in any English or 
Spanish Dictionary hitherto published. 

Mr. Sarratt, professor of Chess, has 
in the press a Work on that Science, 
one part of which was written by a late 
Duke of Brunswiek Lunenburgh. 

SELECT 
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To the Memory of 
Francis Noet Crarxe Munpy, Esq. 
Author of the beautiful Poems of * Needwood 
Forest,” and “ The Fali of Needwood.” 


Fast fade the flowers, that lingering yet 

awhile [pride; 

On Needwood’s banks, recall herdays of 

Winter’s rude blast hath chas’d the tran- 

sient smile [to hide; 

That seem’ the memory of ber wrongs 

Fresh stream the teais which T.me had 

well-nigh dried, [ness, 

As the lone Wood- + ymph views the wilder- 

Once blooming land, whose leafless waste 

doth chide {dress ; 

The hand that work’d thy ruiv past re- 

And aim’d its deadliest blow when seeming 
to caress. 


Where are the gentle tenants* that so long 
Rang’d thy free pastures, and securely 
fed [throng ? 
Feneath thy Swilcar’s arms, a peacetul 
All, all ig that innumaa slaughter bled, 
When Uproar to the chace her blood- 
hounds led ; [leys hot, 
And the raised tube. with frequent vol- 
Stopp'd their wild flight with varrie:s of 
the dead. 
injurd race, your birth-right was 
forgot, {heard them not. 
Vain were your piercing cries, your tyrants 


Blithe were thy woods, wild region of de- 
light ; [morn, 
They rung with many a carol to the 
Ere yet thy outrag’d warblers took their 
flight [and thorn. 
From their old bowers of woodbine, oak, 
No more the early ranger’s bugie-horn 
Rouses the peasant at his morning toil ; 
No more he breathes that fragrance, 
which the dawn [soil, 
Stole from the treasures of thy bounteous 
Ere man’s cold beart forbade thy forest 
flowers to smile. 


Ah! 


No truant school-boy loves to wander now 
Amid thy wooded dingles and thy glades; 
Rich with the spoil of many a hazel-bough, 
He little recks how fast the day-light 
fades, [shades, 
And leaves him yet bewilder’d in thy 
Till every rustling leaf becomes a sprite, 
And Fancy bears a thousand phantom- 
blades [bright, 
Clash on the shields of Pairy-warriors 
Wheeling their marshall’d ranks beneath 
the moon’s pale light. 


POETRY. 


Ah! Forest, past is that blithe halcyor 
time {maze, 
When Elfin feet, in many a circling 
Danc’d to the Fairy-minstrei’s midnight 
chime, [worm’s rays, 
In groves that sparkled with the glow. 
Fled are thy Nymphs, thy Dryads, and 
thy Fays; [to dwell ; 
Filed from the haunts where once they lov'd 
Save when by chance some lingesing 
Wood-nymph pays 
A fond but fearful visit to the dell, 
Which was the wor'd to her ere Needwood’s 
honours fell. 


Yet though the hand of innovating toil 
Hath stript the loveliest wild-flowers 
from thy brow, [soil, 
Shall we forget the bloom that clothed thy 
Chang’d as “it is, and outrag’d by the 
plough, [bough, 
When ’neath his + Sycamore’s secluding 
Thy Mundy’s pipe delighted every ear? 
Shall we forget those woods, deserted 
now, [clear, 
Which once he fill’d with many an echo 
That rous’d the skulking fox, or chas'd 
the bounding deer? 


Happy wert thou, sweet Needwond, in the 
Bard {thy fall; 
Who sang thy blooming summer, and 
For when blind Havock had thy beauties 
marr’d, [of all, 
He touch’d a chord that wrung the hearts 
And dew’d with tears of fond regret thy 
all: 
He wm a chaplet of thy fading flowers, 
Which memory long her loveliest wreath 
shall call: 
He woke a note of mourning in thy bowers, 
Whose cadence still doth soothe these 
listening ears of ours. 


Ah, Needwood! Winter o’er thy form 
hath cast {loom: 
His mantle, wove in Sorrow’s darkest 
Those lips that mouro’d for thee have 
breath’d their last, [bioom ? 
And would’st thou g'itter in thy summer 
Who shall the silent pipe agaiu resume, 
That from thy Mundy’s hand unheeded 
fell? ({tomb, 
Mute must it lie beside its master's 
For who shall teach it with thosé notes to 
swell, 
Which hail’d thy forest bloom, and bade 
that bloom farewell? 


Bourton upon Trent. C. A. H. 





* The destruction of the deer, which took place upon the disaffuresting of Need- 
wood, has been pathetically lamented by Mr. Mundy. 

+ The favourite sycamore at Holly Bush, to which Mr. Mundy alludes in both his 
Poems, 


Lincs, 
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LINES, 
Occasioned by the Medical Attendance on 
the late Right Hon. Ricnarp Brinstey 
Sweridan. 


Writien by Joux Taytor, Esq. 


HILE Sheridan shall live in fame, 
And Pity sigh to hear his name, 
Reflecting on the varied woe, 
Too oft the fate of those below 
Who shive with such transcendant light, 
That dazzled Prudence shuns the sight ; 
So long shall He, whose manly soul 
Dar’d the hard fangs of Law controul, 
When its rude agents would presume 
On Genius sinking to the tomb ; 
So long shall He, who, proud to blend 
The sage Physician and the friend, 
Delay’d by skill the stroke of death, 
And anxious watch’d the parting breath ; 
So long be class’d among the band 
Whose worth and knowledge grace the 
land, 

And make us deem we see again 
The coop Samaritan in Bain, 


[From Mr, Dver’s Poetics. } 


ODE 


To Joun Hammonn, A. M. of Fenstanton, 
Huntingdonshire. 


Written in a Garden where many im- 
provements had been made, and de- 
signed to censure seme Moderns, in 
their extravagant imitations of the Greek 
and Roman Poets, who, however, them- 
selves, cannot be too much admired. 


TsoOuGH still I love th’ Holian* lyre, 
Whose varying sounds beguiled my 
youthful day ; 

And still, as Fancy leads, I love to stray 
In fabled groves among th’ Aonian choir; 
Yet more ’mid native scenes, thro’ milder 

skies, 

Nature’s mysterious harmonies delight ; 
There rests my beart; for let the sun but 

Tise, 
What is the moon’s pale orb, that cheer’d 
the lonesome night? 
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I cannot quite leave classic ground, 
Nor bid their labyriathst of song adieu; 
Yet scenes to me more dear unfold to 
view, [sound. 
And my ear drinks-in notes of clearer 
No lyre of Pnoebus in my Hammond’s 
bower, 
No purple Venus song and love diffuse ; 
The king of gods here rains no golden 
shower f; (dews. 
Nor have these lips e’er sipt Castalian 
Yet oh! bright rose, fair child of May, 
Though Bacchus ne’er with thee his 
brow may wreathe; [shall breathe 
Ye fragrant myrtles, though ye ne'er 
On the soft couch that waked to am'rous 
play §; 
Yet will I steal! from you the richest sweet ; 
Yet shall your beauties wake no vulgar 
strain: (greet, 
Each wild note shal! some kindred feeling 
And not a gale that sighs, shall sigh to 
me in vaio. 
Say, polish’d friend, each motley flower 
That fable streaks, todaze our youthful 
sight, {so bright, 
Say, can they breathe so soft, or shine 
As those which Nature paints in sober hour? 
And if, thy books ex. hanged for rural ease, 
You teach the garden in new grace to 
shine, [to please, 


Ah! what may please, if this hath nought 


What, if begusles not this, the studious 
hour beguile ? 
Why should I envy Pindar’s lyre, 
Deep-toned and various? why the melt- 
ing flow [giow? 
Of Sappho, and Anacreon's feverish 
Or why !be Warrior-poet’s || nobler fire ? 
Or, should Aibunea’s sacred grove @ re- 
sound, [atong, 
While headlong Anio roll’d his tide 
Why Horace envy, though gods listen’d 
round, [the soul of song ? 
To hear him strike the lyre, and wake 


Or why, where suns more fervid glow, 
Where flowers like gems, and springs as 
crystal bright, [sight **, 
Where fruits like pals fire the ravish’d 
And si!ver streams o’er beds of amber flow, 





* Pindar, the Theban bard, to whom I allude, calls his own poetry, AsoAns worden, 


Avrmides yordai, from Eolia. 


¢ An expression of Pindar’s, Yuyer Mrvyais. 


} See Homer’s Il. 1. 2, v. 670. 


See alsu Pindar, Ol. Gd. vi. 


§ At the entertainments of the Greeks and Romans, it was customary for the guests 


to wear chaplets of ivy ; and couches composed of the sweetest flowers were among 
their softer luxuries : to these, frequent allusions are made in Anacreon’s and Horace’s 
Odes, and in other Poets. See particularly Anacreon’s Fourth Ode, and Horace, lib. iii.25. 

|| Tyrt2us, whose elegiac poems had such a wonderful power in animating the 
Lacedemoniano soldiers. There are still some remains of his. 

G The Italian sybil, Albunea, bad a grove and fountain sacred to her at Tibur, 
Where Horace had a villa, The river Anio flowed by it. See Hor. J. i 7. 

** The Asiatic poets, particuiariy the Arabians and Persians, derive-a character 
from their climate, and abound in glowing descriptions of gardens, enchanting scenes, 
aad flowers. See Sir William Jones’s Poeseos Asiat. Comment, cap. xviii, 

from 
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Where to the rose the nightingale com- 
plains, [grove, 
In love-notes tuneful from her myrtle 
Why envy Abi’lolas’} loftier strains, 
Or Cassem’s? splendid notes, or Hafez’§ 
song of love. 
Place me beneath the Arctic skies, 
Still verse and friendship shall inspire ! 
Still shall this bosom glow with genial 
fire! [eyes ! 
Still Nature’s simple forms delight these 
Nor shall my soul, though Fate has fix’d 
my lot [rapt’rous Mase; 
To temperate climes, not feel the 
Nor shall my verse, though humble, be 
forgot, 
Breath’d in my Hammond’s bower, be- 
side the banks of Ouse. 





Extract from a Poem upon the Departure of 
a great Poet from this Country. 


Yeti in this wreck of bonour, truth, 2nd 
love, [ prove, 
Where nought is left to praise or to ap- 
When all his falsehood and bis guilt de- 
plore, [more ; 
Save those who love him for his vices 
The Muse still owns bim in his humours 
wild, 
And blushes to behold her wayward child. 
Yes, in that dark abode, that sinful mind, 
There is a fane where Genius dwells en- 
Adorning, with a solitary pride, [shrined, 
The mind, a wilderness in anght beside ; 
Her altars beaming with unholy fires, 
Fano’d by the breath of loose and wild de- 
sires, 
The gloomy vices dark’ning in ber train, 
There Genius holds her barren court in 
vain. [rise, 
From that perverted source no blessings 
To make mankind more happy, good, or 
wise— {that warms, 
No thought that cheers us, and no hope 
But ail that shines is cold, and fruitless all 
that charms. 





From Moore’s “ Sacred Melodies.” 


IT'HE world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given ; 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow,— 

There ’s nothing true but Heaven! 
And false the light on Glory’s plume 

As fading hues of even, 
And love and hope, and beanty's bloom, 
Are blossoms gather’d from the tomb,— 

There ’s nothing bright but Heaven. 








+ Abi ’lolas is an Arabian poet, whose genius resembles Pindar s. 


teed) 


Select Poetry, for August, 1816. 


Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
From wave to wave we ‘re driven; 

And fancy’s flash, and reason’s ray, 

Serve but to light the troubled way,— 
There ’s nothing calm but Heaven! 





Ad Joaxxum Mivronem, Anglam, triplict 
poeseos laured coronandum, Greca nimi- 
rum, Latina, atgue Hetrusca, Epigramma 
Joannis Satsiii1, Romani. 

(EDE Meles, cedat depressa Mincius 

urna ; 
Sebetus Tassum desinat usque loqui ; 

At Thamesis victor cunctis ferat altior 

undas, 
Nam per te Milto par tribus unus erit. 
The Translation, 
By Epwarp, Lorp Tuvatow. 

LET Meles yield; and Mincius droop the 
Silent Sebetus Tasso now forget; [ura; 

More near to Heaven let Thames’s waters 

burn, [wit 
Which in one Milton beats the three ia 
Brussels, $816. 





Mr. Urnsan, 

IT WISH to be informed by some of your 
learned Correspondents, of the Author of 
the following Lines: they are quoted by 
Goldsmith, at the end of his Preface to 
the Citizen of the w orld, as follows : : 
"EAmis nat ou rvxn, Biya xebgere® To 

Paper ebpo. 
Ovdy Emol x Upiv® maidens Tis past” epé, 

And also by Le Sage, at the end of the 
Third Volume of Gil Blas, in Latin: 
Inveni portum; spes et fortuna, ralete, 

Sat me lusistis ; ludite nunc alios, 


They may be thus translated : 
Fortune and Hope, farewell! I’ve gain’d 


the port: 
With others play ; I’ve been enough your 
sport. J. S. 


A Canrersury Tare. (See p. 155.) 
SOME workmen, they say, 
Went up v other day 

To the pinnacles of eur Cathedral ; 
And to make it all good, 
They used only wood, 

For the Nation requires us to save all, 
Wooden workmen are best, 
And should be caress’d, 

And raised to the heights of renown ; 
For, freestone is dear, 
And heavy to rear, 

But wood, when it ’s up, is soon down. 

Miresiay. 





Asub en poem 


of his, in praise of the Prince Saiw, may be seen in Sir William Jones’s excelleut 


Work, cap. xvi. 


¢ Abul Cassem is an Arabian poet of a more lively aad elegant character, abound- 


ing in neat and splendid descriptions, 


§ Hafez is a Persian poet, distinguished for his impassioned descriptions uf beauty 


and wine, 
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HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 


Proczeepines 1x tHe Fourts Session or Tue Firra ParciamMent oF THe 
Unitep Kixcpom or Great Brairain ano IRELAND, 


House oF Commons, May 23. 

In consequence of a Petition from Bris- 
tol agamst the Registering of Slaves, Lord 
Castlereagh inquired of Mr. Wilberforce, 
if he intended to bring forward any mea- 
sure upon this sabject during the present 
Session, as it might materially interfere 
with negotiations now pending with Fo- 
reign Powers, 

Mr. Wilberforce replied, that he should 
not press the Bill tll next Session, as 
he understood vegotiatious were now car- 
rying on with Spain to put an end to that 
odious traffick the Slave Trade: he should 
also hope that, in the interval the Colo- 
nial ‘agi-latures would themselves estab- 
lish a registry of -laves, aud carry it bona 
fide into execution. 

Sir S. Romilly brought forward his mo- 


tion of an Address to the Regent on the * 


subjectof the Persecution of the Protestants 
in Prance —It was opposed, on the ground 
that this Country had no right t» interfere 
with the internal affairs of France; and 
finally negatived without a division, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
notice, that on Monday, May 27, he 
would bring forward his general statement 
of the meaus by which he proposed to meet 
the expenditure of the year. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow concluded a pre- 
fatury speech by moving the repeal of the 
laws against Usury. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that the accumulation of our vast national 
debt bad placed the matier on a very 
distinct footing in this Country. A sad- 
den and violeut change at the present mo- 
ment might shake the established system 
of money transactions, In fact, tnat which 
is called the established system, though ex- 
ceedingly unsystematic, is so complicated 
and interwoven together that it would be 
desirable not to attempt moving a por- 
tion of the fabrick til we had aclear view 
of the whole. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow agreed to withdraw 
his motion. 





May 24. 

The Soap Duty Bill was répresented to 
add 9s. per cwl. to the existing duty; to 
tax each person three pence per head ; 
and to produce upwards of 150,000/. per 
annum. The Bill was read the third time, 
and passed. 

On the Report of the Civil List Bill be- 
ing brought up, Mr. Tierney proposed an 
Amendment, which after some discussion, 

Gant. Mac. August, 1816, 


in the course of which Sir F. Burdett ob- 
served that the minor branches of the 
Royal Family, though more estimable, 
were neglected by Ministers in the distri- 
bution of droits of Admiratly—was nega- 
tived by 250 to 116. 





House or Lorps, May 27. 

Lord Holland observed, on the commit- 
tal of the Coroners’ remuneration Bill, 
that, being introduced as a Private one, 
and consequently not having invited at- 
tention. as a Public bill, he should move 
that it be set aside. This motion was ne- 
gatived, by 31 10 23, 

Lord Kenyon moved, that, instead of 
the words 1s. 3d. per mile for travelling 
expences, the word Gd. per mile be insert- 
ed.—This was negatived, ws 25 to 17. 

The Bil! then passed the C ittee 

Ea:l Grosvenor, at the conclusion of an 
introductory speech, moved for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of the 
Public Offices, with a view to ascertain 
what offices might with advantage be 
abolished, regulated, or consolidated with 
other offices. 

The Earl of Liverpool considered the 
motion as unnecessary, as Government 
had instituted a committee of three gen- 
tlemen to make inquiry. 

After some observations from the Mar- 
quis of Lansdown and the Earl of Harrowby, 
the mo ion was negatived, by 62 to 24, 








In the Commons the same day, the 
House having gone into a Committee of 
Wavs and Means, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, before proceeding to an enu- 
meration of the general Supplies and the 
Ways and Means for the year, alluded to 
the intended Loan from the Bank of three 
millions, at three percent. in consideration 
of permission to be granted the Bank to 
extend its capital by a similar sum, with 
the farther provision that, during the con- 
tinuance of the advance, the notes of the 
Bank of England should be accepted as 
cash ia all payments of the revenue. This 
was, in other words, only granting per- 
mission to the Bank proprietors to divide 
among themselves 3,000,000/. of their 
own money, on consideration of their ad- 
vancing a similar sum for the public ser- 
vice. As a mode of raising money for 
the public service, this was in itself the 
best that could be adopted. He then 
stated the following to be the items of the 
Supply for the present year :— 

1815, 





Land and Malt Tax... . .....+ £.3 000,000 
, Surpius Consolidated Fund...... 3,000,000 
Excise Duties continued for 3,500,000 
five YeAPS.....ccceecceseeeereee 
Bank Advance on Bills...... ... 6,000,000 
ERGY occ. ccccekecctbesses arssodeeboodé 200,000 
Total 





The Chancellor then moved “ That the 
proposal of the Baok for an advance of 
three millions be approved.” 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald observed that it 
was not his iutention to go at length over 
the same statements which he had recently 
had the honour of submitting to the con- 
sideration of the House. The quota of 
Contribution estimated to be due from 
Ireland for the service of the present year 
was 3.407 7941. Irish currency, or 
$,145,656/ British, The charge of in- 
terest and sinking fund on the present 
debt was 6 826.7301. forming a total sup- 
ply of 10,254,5244. To meet this charge 
the following were the 

Ways anp Means. 
Surplus of Consulidated Fund £. 991,570 
Revenue, estimated at ........+0+ 6.000,000 
Profit on Lotteries.........cecceeeeees 100 000 
Seamen’s Wages........cccceee coeeee 111,960 
Loan on Treasu:y Bills in 

Englund 1,700,000/. British , 1,541,666 
Dit'o, ditto, in Ireland ............ 1,200,000 


Total Waysand Means £.10 245,196 
He had estimated the produce of the 
Revenue in Ireland at six millions; and he 
thought that, onder all the circumstances, 
he was justified in taking this estimate. 
After a very short discdssion, the Reso- 
lutions were agreed to, and the House 
resemed, 


Total of joint charge for the United Kingdom 
Separate Cuances, including Coinage 500,000/. and other items £. 2,139,000 
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1815. SUPPLY.—1816. 
eT See ET © f 
25,876,159 j Deduct troops im France......... Reseccnceocccnecoscoes 1,234,596 
8,431,070 
$5,988,476 Ratrnordiaaries .......00.cccccoc-ceccccececsescosescosses 1,500, 
J Ceeeniteatithes ce-vecerccscecovecscccesesenes 480,000 
1,099,961 ; Deduct troops in France............s00e0+ 75,000 
405.000 
99.000 Barvacks....cccccccccccce seccce ve os ‘escceses eceeceece sss 178.000 
91,600 Storekeeper General......ccccccceccescceseecseseeseeeee 50,000 
—— 2,133,000 
10,564,070 
a Te eccoudesteeests eoeseseesevere! 0,114,345 
sh,et4, 900 } Deause Naval Stores........0++0 siniditnenstblecit 679,905 
———. 9,434,440 
Ordnance.........0.eeees sovdebvectscededeceveonsstesess 1,882,188 
4,431,645 Reeth PeRRO0. occ crcccesestctccctovcecscoetes eeceeccese 186,003 
1,696,185 
3,000,000 Miscellaneous.......... eeovcerecececsescvoceccesecescseecesssesesesese + 2,500,000 
Indian Debt..........++ eoecvcecccsocces Si edecees scent cocnececsosenseds 945,491 


— 


£.25,140, 186 





WAYS AND MEANS FOR 1816—to defray the above : 


a £.27,279,186 

Surplus Grants, 1815,........04. £5,663,155 
Bank Advance on account of 

Increased Capital ........ ever { 3,000,000 

Unclaimed Dividends................ 301,316 


Unapplied Moneyin the Exchequer] 40,000 
Exchequer Bills. .....s0-00. seeeeeeee 9,500,000 


May 28. 

Mr. Rose brought in a Bill respecting 
the regulation of Mad-houses, It provid- 
ed for eight commissioners to inspect mad- 
houses throughout England, as it had been 
found that the intrusting this business to 
the physicians merely. was t«tally ineffi- 
cient: two justices in each district were 
also to have the right of visiting, and all 
the county members. He believed uo 
better arrangement could be made: but 
the House would be ready to attend to all 
suggestions, The Bill was read a first time, 

Lord Binning said he should early next 
session move for establishing places in 
Scotland for the care of crimival and pau- 
per lunatics. 

Mr. W. Pole brought down a message 
from the Prince Regent, which stated, that, 
considering the present defective state 
and amount of Silver Coin, his Royal 
Highness had directed a new and-extensive 
issue; and relied on the assistance of the 
House of Commons to carry into effect 
the necessary measures on this import- 
ant subject. 

Sie J. C. Hippisley moved for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to report 
on the Laws existing in foreign states rer 
specting the force of Papal rescripts, and 
the appoiutment of Catholic Bishops. H¢ 
had alsoa minor object in view—namely, 
the re peal of the statute of the 131b es 

t 


£.27,305,071. 
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beth, which made it high treason for any 
one to receive a Bull from Rome. The 
motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Curwen reviewed, in an elaborate 
speech, the various planus which had been 
suggested by various gentlemen. to ren- 
der the Poor Laws less burthensome to 
the country. Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Est- 
court had devoted a great portion of their 
lives to this subject, but their plans had 
failed. Me Pitt, with all his splendid abi- 
lities, possessed no experience, and had 
no Opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with his subject, His Bill never got into 
a Committee. The next individual was 
certainly one whose great knowledge of 
the subject eminently fiited him to un- 
dertake the task of reformation ; he meant 
the late Mr.Whitbread. That eminent se- 
nator had two plans; the first a general 
Education, of which he certainly approv- 
ed; the other that of a National Bank. 
It was utterly impossible however that the 
work of 200 years could be instantaneous- 
ly destroyed—it might even require cen- 
turies before the whole was done away, 
The remedy which he proposed to apply 
was not a!together founded on theory. In 
the course of 30 years having had occa- 
sion to employ many men, 6d. a week 
had been laid aside from the wages of each 
man, which in the 30 years bad amount- 
ed to 20,0001. (Hear!) He should pro- 
pose in like manner that all classes in the 
country should be called on to contribute 
to a National Bank, The contribution 
would fall lightly on all classes, as it 
would not amount in any case to more 
than 1-30tb of the earnings of any la- 
bourer. Tie labourers employed in agri- 
enlture would cout:ibute 4d. per week, 
which would amount, on 3,000,000 of la- 
bourers, to 2,200,0003. The same con- 
tribution from the same number of ma- 
nufacturing labourers was 2,200 0007. A 
weekly contribution should be required 
from all employers of labourers to the 
amount of Id. on each labourer employed, 
which would amount to 1,200,000/.; and 
the same contribution should be levied on 
land. A contribution of 6d. per week 
should be raised onthe higher classes, which 
would produce probably 2,000 0002. which 
would make a total of 8,800,0002 This 
sum should be applied to give all com- 
forts to the poor in their old age, without 
dragging them into those dreadful re- 
ceptactes in which they were now placed, 
The management of the fund, he proposed, 
should be placed in the hands of persons 
elected—1. From the labourers. —2. From’ 
their empleyers.—5. Prom persons of con- 
sequence in the parishes. This would tend 
to give the poor consequence and consi- 
deration, and to raise them from the de- 
graded state in which they now were, 
This would form’a pleasing contrast with 

the present system of management by 
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overseers, who had no sympathy with the’ 
class to whom charity was extended, , and 
who were too apt to coniound the unfur- 
tunate with the vicious, Wheo the fund 
accumulated to a certain amount in par- 
ticular parishes, the conwibuti » should 
be reduced one half, and fina ly cease, 
The money should be paid to the Receiver 
General of the Courties, and vested in 
Government securities. He should re- 
commend a similar estab:ishment tur the 
Army and Navy. As to those illegitimate 
.children, who were deserted by their pa- 
rents, be should propose that the Govern- 
ment shou.d extend care to their educa- 
tion. He should propose that mea:timve 
parochial relief, under the act of Lhza- 
beth, should be extended to persons only 
above 50 years of age. He should also 
propose to simplify the settlement laws, 
and to enabie parishes who were ovyer- 
stocked with hands to seud, on consider- 
ation of the payment of a certain sum, 
Jabourers to parwsbes where they avght 
find employmen:. The Hon, Member 
concluded by moving, That a Selec) Com- 
mittee be appointed to take imto consi- 
deration the state of the Poor Laws, and 
to report thereon to the House. Agreed to, 


———— 
May 30. 

The Prince Regen ’s Message on the 
subject of a new Silver Coinage having 
been referred toa Committee of the whole 
House; the Earl of Liverpool said, ix was 
intended by Govesmment to make gold 
the standard of vaiue in the kmgcdom; 
there would be therefore no alteration ia 
the value of gold coin. Silver, he cousi- 
dered, stood on the same principl« as cop- 
per; it was not the standard or measure 
of value, and it was only requisite that 
there should be enough of it for ‘he pur- 
poses of change, and it should nvt be 
melted down. Ia 1773, a pound of silver 
was cvined into 62 shillings; and at the 
rate of 62s, forthe pound, the price would 
be 5s. 2d.: so that silver was at present 
below the mint price, and might be coined 
even on the old principle. It was not till 
the market price of silver was above the 
mint price that a profit was afforded for 
conyerting it into bullion. Such an in- 
ducement would be taken away by fixing 
upon the coin a small seiguorage, which, 
while it defrayed the expence of coinage, 
would also raise its vaiue above bullion, 
Upon an average of the fluctuations in 
the price of silver since 1733, it had borne 
the value of 5s. 4d. anounce. It was at 
present at 5s. l4d. being an halfpenny 
below the mint price. He therefore 
thought that a rise to 5s. 9d. the ounce 
‘would afford a sufficient security to all 
the coin that might be thrown in'o circu- 
lation,. and would admit of fluctuation 
within considerable extensive linis. The 
difference between 62 shillings for the 
pound 
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pound troyes weight of silver, which was 
the mint price, or the present proportion 
that it bore to gold, and 68 or 70 shil- 
lings which it would be fixed at, would 
pay the expences of a re-coinage. He 
should now mention the arrangements 
proper to be adopted in recalling the de- 
teriorated silver coin, and substituting the 
new. The Bank tokens in circulation 
amounted to 3,700,000/. These would 
be allowed to circulate till the new coin 
was ready to be issued, which would be 
in about seven months, The amount of 
the deteriorated coin, consisting of shil- 
lings and sixpences, he did not know, 
The calling in of the base money, and the 
issue of the substitute, would be simul- 
taneous; and to issue such a quantity of 
coin at first as would be sufficient for 
publicconvenience. He thought 2,500, 0002, 
of new coinage would be sufficient to sup- 
ply the place of the shillings and six- 
pences ca'led in or diiven out of circu- 
lation, which was depreciated full 30 per 
cent. Ju regard to indemnity, he should 
propose, that all the old silver which could 
be considered as legal tender, by having 
the proper marks, should be received at 
its current value, when called in; mere 
counterfeits could not be received for 
more than their value as determined by 
weight and fineness. Agreed to. 





Hovse oF Lorps, June 6. 

The Civil List Bill occasioned some 
discussion. It appeared that the sum 
proposed for the Civil List, including the 
Windsor Establishment, was 1,339,01 0/. ; 
and the Marquis of Lansdown and Lord 
Holland contended, that as the flactua- 
ting expences of the Civil List was taken 
away, so ought the fluctuating revenue, 
such as the Droits of the Admiralty, &c. 
The Bill was read a second time. 

In the Commons, the same day, Sir H. 
Parnell brought forward his motion for 
granting to the Catholicks of Ireland those 
privileges which it was agreed to concede 
to them two years since, but which they 
then declined. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that it was general- 
ly understood on both sides of the House, 
that there would be no further discussion 
on the subject this session, which had in- 
duced many Members to leave town: he 
suggested, therefore, the propriety of with- 
drawing the motion. 

Sir H. Parnell, fioding there was no 
ehance of being supported, there being 
only twelve members on the Opposition 
beuches, acquiesced, Motion withdrawn, 





June 7. 

A long discussion took place respecting 
the new Silver Coinage, in the course of 
which the Master of the Mint, Mr. /¥Vel- 
lesley Pole, said he should recommend to 
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the Committee on Cuin, to consider whe 
ther it would not be expedient to make a 
gold coin of the value of 20s. provided it 
could be proved that there were not more 
than half a million, or a million of gui- 
neas in the country. : 

In a Committee of Supply, it was 
agreed, by 8210 30, that 35.0002, should 
be given for the Elgin Marbies, 





June 10. 

The Atiorney General moved for leave 
to bring ina Bill, the ehject of which was 
the pretection of the liwes and limbs of 
his Majesty’s subjects, by correcting the 
enormous abuses of Stage coach drivers, 
Within these few days u would be hardly 
credible what a number of applications 
he had received on this subject, Some 
accounts were enough to fieeze one with 
horror. A gentleman of veracity, whose 
name he should net meniion, lest he 
should let loose on him a ho:net’s ne-t of 
stage-coach orivers, had mformed bim 
that on Tuesday, June 4, at half past 
five, the Trafalgar ant Regulaiion coaches 
set off from Manchester, and got to Li- 
verpool 20 minutes after cight, perform. 
ing this journey in two hours and fifty 
minutes, at the rate of 12 miles an hour, 
The coachmen flogged their burses ali the 
way down a hill of a mile at the en- 
trance to Liverpeol, and in g tt ng inte 
the town one of them ran for a consider. 
able time on two of nts wheels: luckily no 
accent happened At present the ma- 
gistraies could impose a fine of 102. ; 
bat the proprietors geveraliy attended, 
paid the mouey, and told the coachman 
that, as he had beaten the opposition, he 
might do so again, Cases of desperate 
driving had occurred, when a passenger 
refused to be driven at such a dangerous 
rate, and insisted on getting out, and be- 
ing accommodated with a post-chaise; 
but the answer was, you can have no 
chaise, as the contract is to carry you to 
such a place within a certain time. The 
weight placed on the tops of coaches was 
an important consideration, and it: was 
useless to trust this to the driver’s discre- 
tion. He should not now include that 
subject in his Bill; but was ready to ase 
sist in any measures for the purpose of 
correcting evils of this kind. He wished 
to give the magistrate the power of im- 
prisoning for three, and not less than one. 
month, in atrocous cases, leaving to his 
discretion the imprisoning or fining. 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that the regue 
lation of the number of outsides was eva- 
ded daily. 

The Aliorney-General admitted the pro- 
pricty of some further strictness on this 
subject. Perhaps the turnpike-keeper 
ought to be fined for letting such over- 
loaded coaches pass,—After a few Fo 
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feom Sir C. Monck and Mr. Bennet, leave 
was given to bring in the Bill. 





June 12. 

Mr. Caleraft said, that the seat held by 
Sir T. B. Thompson, who bad been ap- 
pointed Trea-urer of Greenwich Hospital, 
was contrary to Act of Parliament; he 
moved, therefore, a resolution that the 
appointment of Treasurer of Greenwich 
Hospital was not a military or naval com- 
mission. If tha’ was carried, he should 
move for a new writ. 

Mr. Bragge Bathurst said, he should 
move the previous question. 

On a division, the numbers were, for 
the original motion 69; against it 68; 
majoriiy, |. The writ was then ordered. 

The Hon. Mr. Lytiedion proposed three 
resolutions condemning the mode of rais- 
ing money by Lotteries, as destructive 
of the morals of the people. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer defead- 
ed it.—The resolutions were negatived, by 
47 to 21. 





June 14. 

The Bill for securing the Liberty of the 
Press was, on the motion of Mr. Brough- 
am, postponed till next Session. 

After two divisions against the Husban- 
dry Horse Bill, it was read a third time. 

The House having gone into a Come 
mittee on the Exchequer Consolidation 
Bill, Sir .J. Newport objected to the cre- 
ation of a Vice-treasurer, who should be 
allowed to execute his office by deputy, 
and whose situation would thus be a sine- 
cure of 3,500/. a year. An amendment 
was proposed against the amount, which 
was rejected, by 108 to 66. 

It was then proposed by Mr. Ponsonby, 
that the clause rendering the Vice-trea- 
surer eligible to sit in Parliament, be omit- 
ted; which was also negatived,by 107 to 57. 





June 17. 

Mr. Ponsonby called the attention of the 
House to the salary of the Vice-Treasurer 
of Ireland; and said he would detain the 
House a very short time, as the reasons 
against the uncalled-for and large sa- 
lary of 3,500/. a year appeared so strong. 
He had aleady proposed to fill the blank 
with 2000/. a year; and he was convinced 
that out of that House there were none 
in England, who understood the matter, 
anid nobody in Ireland, who would not be 
of opinion that, taking 2,000/. a year, he 
proposed rather too large than ‘tuo small 
a salary. He then moved that the blank 
be filled up with 2,0004. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observ- 
ed, that some Members were present who 
did not attend on the former discussion. 
He should therefore say a very few words. 
It was to be recolieeted that the Treasury 
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of Ireland was formerly under three Vice- 
treasurers, till the Irish Parliament ia 
1795 instituted a Board of Treasury. It 
was now proposed to have only one Vice- 
treasurer to do all the duties incumbent 
on the office. 

The House then divided on Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s Amendment — Ayes, 100; Noes 
98; majority in favour of the Amend- 
ment, 2.—When the result was announced, 
it was received with loud cheering. 

In a Committee of the whole House, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed Re- 
solutions for gramting Various sums:—~ 
among these were 10,253/. for the charges 
of the British Museum; 800/. for de- 
fraying the expence of removing the Elgin 
Marbles from the place where they then 
were, and 1,700/ for erecting a tempo- 
rary building to receive them. The sums 
of 50,0001. for foreign or secret service 
money; 75,0002, for the Caledonian ca- 
nal; and 20,0002. for making bridges 
and roads in the Highlands of Scolland,— 
excited from their continuance and mag- 
nitude great opposition; which occa- 
siuned Ministers to withdraw one Reso- 
lution, granting 20,0464. to the Royal 
Naval Asylum. 

June 18. 

Mr. Brand presented Petitions from 
Aberdeen and other places praying for a 
Reform in the Representation of Parlia- 
ment. The Hon, Member expressed him- 
self in favour of the object of the Petitions, 
as did the Marquis of Tavistock, and Mr, 
Bennet.—Mr. Curwen thought Parliamen- 
tary Reform still more necessary now, as 
the people might soon be called upon for 
fresh and great sacrifices. 

Mr. Brougham said, the Petition had his 
good wishes. The cause of Parliamen- 
tary Reform was opposed by some, was 
deserted by others, and betrayed by a 
third par'y, whose folly and violence were 
disgusting ; but he could not believe the 
to be a large party. . 

Mr. Smith said, he had belonged to all 
the societies which professed to have ia 
view the promotion of this object; and he 
hoped yet to live to give a successful vote 
on the question. 

Mr. Brougham, in moving for the pro- 
duction of papers respecting certain Nego- 
tiations that had been eutered inte with 
the Dey of Algiers, reprobated’ the con- 
duct of Lord Exmouth, who with a fleet 
under his orders had negotiated a treaty 
highly disgraceful to this Country, as it 
sanctioned the ransom of captives, and 
stipulated the payment of an annual 
sum, on the part of the Neapolitaw and 
Sardinian governments, on the promise 
that no more captures should be made, 
All states, not parties to this treaty, 
were now to be plundered without re- 
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dress; and there had in consequence been 
an increase of depredation on the Roman 
and Tuscan coasts. 

SirT Ac/and, Lord Cochrane, and Messrs. 
W’. Smith and Ward, said thatan end ought 
to be put to these atrocities. 

Lord Castlereagh having said that Mi- 
risters shortly expected information, Mr. 
Brougham agreed to withdraw his motion. 





June 19. 
Mr. Wilberforce, after an affecting exor- 
dium, said, that the Slave population of 
the West Indies had a peculiar claim to 
our regard, For 200 years we had brought 
them from their vative home—we had 
planted them in the Western hemisphere, 
for the purposes of our aggrandisement and 
wealth—we owed them in an especial de- 
gree our protection, and there could be 
no difference of opinion as to the obliga- 
tidn imposed on us to afford it. In the 
associations of the planters, every thing 
tends to render the negro an object of de- 
gradation—his colour—his language, an 
imperfect mimickry of our own,—and the 
very habits of self-abasement, which sla- 
very itself produces. Every where, ex- 
eept in the West Indies, they were a pro- 
lific race. There, great numbers were 
Jost every year, from being under-fed and 
ever worked. From al! he had heard, he 
entertained a high opinion of their indus- 
try and capacity. Mr. Wilberforce then 
shewed theabsurdity of the charge brought 
against him and his friends, of having, by 
agitating the Registry Bill, been the cause 
of the late insurrection at Baibados, It 
would, he observed, be as consistent to 
mMaivtain that the dis'urbance excited on 
the subject of the Corn Bill was the fault 
of Parhament, and that no benefit re- 
sulted from that measure because it had 
been attended with some degree of rioting, 
—as to attribute the insurrection in the 
West Indies to the operation of the Re- 
gistry Bil. Were we precluded frm 
considering the distressed state of the 
Country at any time, merely by the pos- 
sibility that the disclosure of its sufferings 
might augrhent discontent, and lead to re- 
volt? The insurrection at Barbados 
might be traced to other causes—perhaps 
to the managers of estates, who did not 
much consult the feelings or comforts of 
the slaves‘as in our other colonies; and 
they pressed apon the rights of that de- 
gtaded race with a weight which they felt 
intolerable. He had been charged by an 
Hon. Géritleman opposite (Mr. Marryat) 
With fanaticism. If to profess humanity 
to our fellow-creatures, and to endeavour 
with zeal tocarry into execution whatever 
theasures lay in his power for promoting 
their welfare, were the Hon. Gentleman’s 
definition of fanaticism, he was afraid that 
he was a most incurable fanatic. (Hear, 
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hear, and a laugh.) If he really was a 
fanatic in the cause of the abolition, he 
was glad to think he was one in so good 
a company (Hear, hear.) The Hon. Gen- 
tleman had been a little louder, more 
zealous, and more abusive of late—a cir~ 
cumstance which he (Mr. \.) ascribed to 
his agency. (Cries of Hear.) Utallthat be 
had heard were true, be doubted whether 
or not the acceptance of this appointment 
might not operate as an exclusion from 
the House ; and he had once theught of 
bringing the matter before Parliament, 
The Hon. Gentleman thep moved. for pa- 
pers respecting the illicit Importation of 
Slaves into Jamaica ; and sat down amidst 
loud cheering, which lasted several mi- 
nutes, 

Mr. N. Pallmer submitted, that it was 
the first duty of the Legislature to quiet, 
rather than exasperate, the alarms which 
had taken place amongst the Colonists ; 
and wi'h this view he should propose an 
Amendment, to the following effect: —That 
an Address be presented to the Prince Re- 
geut, praying that he would be pleased 
to issue instructions to the Governors of 
our West India Islands, that they should 
proclaim to the slave population his high- 
est displeasure at the late insurrection, 
ascribable to the false and mischievous 
Opinion that orders had been sent out for 
their emancipation ; reminding them that 
the most prompt measures would be re- 
sorted to, to put down the spirit of insab- 
ordination; and at the same time that 
the Governors should recommend it to the 
Colonia! legislatures to carry into. effect 
every measure that may tend to the moral 
and religious improvement as well as the 
comfoit of the slaves. pure 

Mr. Barham spoke with warmth in fa- 
vour of the Amendment. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the planters 
had with sinisters views instilled into the 
minds of the slaves that they were-to be 
immediately freed—when the cannon was 
charged and fired, it bad recoiled on 
themselves. 

On the recommendation of Messrs. Pon- 
sondy and Canning, and Lord Castlereagh, 
Mr. Wilberforce agreed to withdraw his 
motion, and that Mr. Pallmer’s address 
should be substitured ; after which it was 
agreed that the papers should be pro- 
duced. 





June 20. 

On the third reading of the Exchequer 
Consolidation Bill, the clause enabling 
the Vice-treasurer to sit in Parliament was 
opposed; but carried on a division, by 
149 to 111. 

Mr. Huskisson stated that it bad been 
agreed to purchase the house and demesnes 
of Clermont, for the Princess Cherlotte and 
Prince Leopold, for 60,0004 The valur 
aueg 
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ation of the farms, farm-houses, and park, 
including 350 acres of land, was 36,000J.; 
the mansion, 19,000/.; and the furniture, 
6,000. ; making altogether 60,0004. The 
mansion, «hich was in good repair, could 
not be built vow for less than 91,000. A 
Bill for ratifying the purchase was then 
brought in, aud read the first time. 
Mr. Brougham brought up the Report 
of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Education of the Poor of the Me- 
tropolis—120,000 children were without 
the means of education; thovgh the 
amount of the public and private chari- 
ties for this purpose, including the Char- 
ter-house, Christ’s Hospital, the West- 
minster and St. Paul’s schools, amounted 
to 70,0002. There were scarcely any in- 
stances of abuse in the above establish- 
ments. One flagrant case bad been trans- 
mitted to bim from the country, where 
1,5002. which was left for the endowment 
of a school, was managed by the lord of 
the manor, who appointed his own bro- 
ther schoolmaster with a large salary, 
while he again shifted the duties to a de- 
puty schoolmaster, in the person of a 
joiner, with the small income of 40/. a 
year, and left this ignorant person to eda- 
eate the children. It appeared that 
18,0002. educated, upon the old plan, only 
3,000 children; whereas, upon the new 
plan, it was sufficient to educate 30,000 
children. If children were only educated, 
instead of being boarded, clothed, and 
lodged, the benefit of education might be 
extended to all the poor requiring it ; but 
many charitable establishments were un- 
der the direction of trustees, who were 
elothiers, butchers, bakers, &c, and these 
were interested in contracts. The Hon. 
Gentleman recommended that next Ses- 
sion a parliamentary commission should 
be appointed, which should progress 
through the country, and have power to 
examine persons upon oath, &c. ; aad in 
erder to ensure dispatch, the members of 
the commission should be paid for their 
labours. 

Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, and Mr, 
Wilberforce, paid Mr. Brougham many 
eompliments; and the Report was ordered 
to he upon the table. 

House or Loxps, June 21. 

Lord Donoughmore, at the conclusion of 
a preliminary speech, moved a Resolution, 
pledging the House next Session to the 
consideration of the disabling statutes, 
with a view of affording relief to the Ca- 
tholicks. 

Earl Bathurst, Lords Redesdale, Eldon, 
and Long/erd opposed the motion; the 
Duke of Susser, Earl of Aberdeen, Lord 
Stanhope, and the Bishop of Norwich, sup- 
ported it. The subject having been so 
frequently discussed, there was no novelty 
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of argument. The decision was remark- 
able, in consequence of the major.ty of 
the Lords present being in favour of the 
Resolution, which, with the aid of proxies, 
was rejected only by four. For the Reso- 
lution, Contents +0, Proxies 29; total 69— 
Not Contents 37, Proxies 36; total 73, 
Majority against the Motion, 4, 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Lushington brought in a Bill to. repeal 
duties on ale, cider, perry, &c. and im- 
pose new duties on the publican in pro- 
portion to the rent of his huuse. 

The Chancellor of Exchequer said, that 
this Bill would affurd relief to the lower 
order of country victuallers; so that out 
of 36,000 who took out licences, 26,000 
would be considerably relieved. He would 
prefer, however, its lying over til next 
Session, when some plan might be adopted 
on a more general scale to arrange the 
rates of licences in pruportion to rents and 
profits. 

Sir J. Graham and Mr. Calcraft wished 
the Bul not to be deferred: it was theu 
read the first time. 





June 24. 
The Coroners’ Bill, after two divisions, 
passed through the Commi tee; and the 
third reading was carried, by 48 to 23, 





June 25. 

The Coroners’ Bill was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Sir John Cox Hippisley laid before the 
House the Report of the Commitiee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the measures 
adopted by different Staies, in order te 
Tegulate the counexion between the See 
of Rome and their Catholic subjects. 

Mr. Canning said, that the freeing the 
Catholicks from legal disabi ities could only 
be valaable so far as it was founded on 
the firm conviction and cordial assent of 
all parties. He was anxious that this 
question should be now finally settled, not 
on the romantic notion that with it every 
feeling of animosity would at the same 
time be settled; but because he believed 
that the question was one without the 
settlement of which no other evil could 
be radica'ly cured. It was not only au 
evil in itself, but it was made the pretext 
for many more, and it aggravated them 
all; and the settlemeat of the question 
must be the introduction to and accom- 
plishment of every measure ieading to the 
perfect tranquillization of Ireland. (Hear, 
hear.) The documevts appended to the 
Keport would shew that the conditions 
which had been proposed in this country, 
feil far short of what every utiver country, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, thought 
it necessary to adopt for its safety, It 
had happened to him to .be a few weeks 
ago 
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ago in a part of Europe, stated, in many 
publications which be had read, to con- 
tain the seeds of bitter persecution of the 
Protestants, ou the part of the Catholicks. 
He found no marks of the existence of any 
such persecution; but he had found what 
Was so little known in this Country, that 
Protestants were not only tolerated, but 
in every respect on an equa! footing with 
their Catholic fellow-subjects, and even 
seemed to have more than their propor- 
tion of honours and employment. He al- 
luded to the department of the Gironde, 
which contained a population of 514,000, 
of whom the Protes:ants amounted to 
30,000, or one seven'*enth of the whole. 
Of the seven Members of the Chamber of 
Deputies returned by the department, one 
was a Protestant. Of the five Councillors 
of the Prefect, one also was a Protestant. 
Of 24 members of the Municipal Admi- 
nistrations, five were Protestants. In 
another counci! at Bordeaux, seven were 
Protestants. In a procession which took 
place while he was at Bordeaux, the A:ch- 
bishop of Bordeaux was first in order, and 
he was immediately followed by a Protes- 
tant clergyman. The banker to whom be 
had been recommended, bad received a 
patent of voblesse from the present Go- 
Vernment; and of four other patenis be- 
stowed in the department since the ac- 
cession of the Government ii question, 
three were to Protestants, and néne to Ca- 
tholicks. All this existed without creating 
any convulsion, or subjecting the Protes- 
tants to any inhuman persecutions. It 
might indeed be said, that these acts 
shewed the spirit of the Government ra- 
ther than that of the people; but how- 
ever, as many of the elections were by 
corporations, they couid net have hap- 
pened if any angry religious feelings had 
existed. He was more and more con- 
vinced of the necessity of emancipation ; 
and with the cond:tions which it might be 
thought advisable to annex to the boon, 
the final settlement of the question ought 
not to be delayed. To this final settle- 
mevt the Report of the Hon. Baronet 
could not fail greatly to contribute. 

Sir Henry Parnell wished to communi- 
eate to the House some information re- 
ceived by him from the Catholic Prelates 
of Ireland. They bad proposed of their 
own accord, that, instead of the present 
mode of nominating Bishops, they should 
in future be elected by the Dean and 
Chapter. This mode would assimilate 
the discipline of the Catholic Church of 
Ireland to that of several other Catholic 
States. In making this proposal the clergy 
had receded from their Resolutions of 
1808, in which they declared the inex- 
pediency of any chauge whatever. 

Mr. Horner congratulated the Catholicks 
on the sentiments dehvered by Mr. Can- 
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ping. He considered that genileman 
would not have joined the Administration 
without an understanding favourable to 
the great question of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, In regard to the persecution in 
France, no one had said that the Protes- 
tants were persecuted in the department 
of the Gironde, but in the depar'ment of 
the Gard. Neitver had it been said that 
the persecution was carried on by the 
FrenchGovernment, but by the lower orders 
of the Catholicks, aud the Government had 
not done its duty by taking those measures 
which would have put a stop to it. 

Mr. Bennet complained that very little 
had been done to remedy the abuses 
which existed in the King’s Bench pri- 
son. The Marshal derived 8002. a year 
from a per centage on the beer drank in 
the prison, in defiance of Act of Parlia- 
ment; and 2,500/. a year from the rules: 
that was to say, this sum of money was 
taken from the pockets of debtors to the 
injury of their creditors, for the benefit 
of the Marshal. The Paper which he had 
moved for respecting the Petworth House 
of Correction wou!d shew, that the abuse 
of the sysiem of solitary confinement bad 
exceeded any thing which could have been 
imagined. 

Afier a few words from Sir F. Burdett, 
Mr. H. Addington, and Sir CG Burrell, 
Mr. Huskisson warmly praised the huma- 
nity of Mr. Serjeant and the otber magis- 
trates, whose conduct was alluded to; and 
the motion for papers was agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
in answer to Gen. Thornion, that it was 
intended to propose to Parliament next 
Session, (o grant a specific sum for erect- 
- a number of Churches on a moderate 
plan. 

The Saving Banks Bill was read the 
third time, by 28 to 8, 

The Atiorney General brought in a Bill 
to regulate the practice o1 _ argery through- 
out the United Kingdom: it was read the 
first time, ordered to be prioted, aud then 
lie over till next Session. 





June 26. 

The Madhouses’ Bill was read the third 
time, and a clause, excepting houses where 
only one individual was confined from 
the visitation of Commissioners, was with- 
drawn. 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer, in re- 
ply to a direct question from Mr. Pon- 
sonby, said, that as provision had been 
made for the wants of the present year, 
he thought, if no unforeseen circumstance 
occurred, Parliament would not be as- 
sembled till after Christmas. 

Sir Samuel Romilly presented a Petition 
from the cloth-workers of Frome, Somer- 
sétshire, complaining, that, by the introdug- 
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tion of machivery, they were thrown out 
of employ. 
House or Lorvs, June 2%. 

On the motion of the Earl of Egremont, 
the Coroners’ Bil! was, on the second read- 
ing, thrown out by 6 to 4, there being only 
10 members present. 

House or Commons, Ji/y 1. 

Mr. Bennet brought up the Report of the 
Committee on the Police of the Metropo- 
lis, which he trusted would occupy the 
attention of the House next Session. One 
ofthe branches of the Police which was 
deserving of particular attention, was the 
manner in which the licences were granted 
to publie-houses ; for though the magis- 
trates in general were men remarkable for 
uprightness, yet in the district of White- 
chapel it appeared that there was an im- 
proper connexion between some of the 
magistrates and the brewers. As to the in- 
crease of crimes in the metropolis, it cer- 
tainly appeared that the numbers of com- 
mitments in 1813 to the different prisons 
was 9000; and in 1815 they were 10,500. 
It was worthy of remark, that 800 persons 
were committed to Clerkenwell prison in 
one year for assaults. In the prisons, it 
was to be regretted that there was no clas- 
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sification of the different offenders. . From 
the evidence, on the whole, it appeared, 
that there was an amelioration in the ge- 
neral state of manners and morals of the 
lower orders of Sate years, though there 
were now 20,000 persons in the extremest 
state of want. 

On Mr. Holmes moving that the Lords’ 
Amendment to the Gas Light Bill should 
be takew into consideration, Mr. Cart- 
wright said he disliked the Bill, aud mov- 
ed that it be considered that day three 
months.—-The House divided, but there 
not being 40 Members present, an ad- 
jourament took place. 





July 2. 

Mr. Cawthorne and Lord Cochrane both 
spoke against the Gas Light Bill; and the 
latter moved that it be read that day three 
months, but,the motion not being seconded, 
the Amendments were agreed to. 

On the motion of Lord Castlereagh a 
Committee was appointed to wait on the 
Duke of Wellington, to congratulate his 
Grace on the results of the battle of Wa- 
terloo, and on bis retura to England. 

[The Speaker and several Members then 
went up to the House of Lords; when the 
Parliament was prorogued: see p. 69.) 














ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE. 

The Duke of Wellington, after a short 
tisit to England, arrived in Paris on the 
Sih inst. 

A very long letier, or memoir, from 
Fouche, Duke of Otranto, to the Duke 
of Wellington, has just been published ia 
Germany. In this he states, that there 
were four parties in France at the time of 
the restoration of the Bourbons. One in 
favour of the legitimate Sovereign; a se- 
cond in favour of a foreign Prince; a third 
for a Regency, governing in the name of 
young Buonaparte and his mother; and 
a fourth for the Duke of Orleans. Fouche 
seems to think that the conduct of the 
existing Government is not well calcu- 
lated to subdue the spirit of these several 
parties, and reconcile them to the reign 
of the successful competitor for the throne. 
On the restoration of Louis XVIII. he re- 
commended a system of moderation and 
forbearance, in which, he says, the Duke 
of Wellington acquiesced ; but he com- 
plains that it bas not been adhered to, 
and that his voice was drowned by that of 
the passions. 

The French Journals have brought 
the particulars. of the execution of the 
three malefactors, Plegnier, Carbon- 
neau, and Tolievon, convicted as the 
Chiefs in the alleged conspiracy to over- 
turn the Government. They were con- 
ducted on the 27th ult. to the scaffuld in 
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the Place de Greve. Plegnier resisted 
much when they took off his coat; but the 
two others were calm and resigned. Their 
right bands were first cut off, and they 
were then gui lotined. Their remains were 
buried inthe church yard of Vaugirard.— 
Several conspirators have also suffered 
death at Carcassonne, in the Province of 
Aude; and the minor Journals state, that 
General Mouton Duvernet, condemned to 
death by the Coancil of War at Lyons, 
was shot on the 27th. 

Some disturbances broke out lately at 
Strasburgh and Nancy. An Strasburgh an 
altercation arose between some of the Na- 
tional Guards and the regular troops ; the 
former were joined by the populace, and the 
ery of “ Vive ? Empereur /” was proffered. 
The drum beat to arms, a skirmish ensued, 
aod 130 persons were kilied or wounded 
on the side of the rebels; on the other 
part, a number of French hussars and 
other troops, under the orders ef General 
Briton. Numerous arrests have since 
taken place, and the town is said to be in 
a state of tranquillity. At Nancy, an 
officer of Genie, formerly one of the Chiefs 
of the Military College at Metz, and since 
employed in the War Department, or- 
ganized a most serious conspiracy to take 
possession of the town, and secure the 
persons of the Royal Authorities, A con- 
siderable number of officers on balf pay, 
and disaffected individuals, co-operated 

in 
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in this plan. Twenty minutes before its 
explosion, it was denuunced to General 
Villatte, who instantly had eleven of 
them seized, and the next morning twenty- 
six of their accomplices. Out of this list 
nineteen are ex-officers. 

At Montpellier several were lately exe- 
cuted by torch-light, baving been con- 
victed before the Prevotal Court, of out- 
rages on the return of Buonaparte. The 
first who suffered cried “* Vive la Repub- 
ligue !”? on ascending the scaffold. ¢ 

According to letters from Lisle, the 
French government is resorting to every 
practicable expedient to restore its mili- 
tary establishment; and a project is stated, 
by which the army is to be increased to 
200,000 men. Several of the principal 
Generais who served under Buonaparte 
are to be employed. , 

The Moniteur of the 3d inst. contains a 
Royal Order, requiring all citizens, ex- 
cept those who form part of the National 
Guards, the Forest and Field Guards, to 
deliver up their arms. 

Arrests and prosecutions of persons 
charged with offences against the State 
still continue in some of the provinces ; 
five hare been executed at Montpellier, 
charged with committing atrocities at the 
period of the battle of Waterloo; and a 
Count de Lex, who was one of Buona- 
parte’s pages, accused of having left the 
island of Elba some months before him, 
and trying to seduce the troops of the 
King, is shortly to be brought before a 
Council of War at Paris. 

General Drouet (Count d’Erlon) has 
been tried in his absence by the first 
Council of War, and condemned to death 
as a traitor. 

The trial of General Lallemand the 
elder has taken place, for having quitted 
the Department of the Aisne, where he 
commanded, to join Lefebvre Desnou- 
ettes’ expedition against La Fere. He 
has been found guilty, and condemned to 
death. The junior Lallemand is to be 
tried next. Both have escaped to Ame- 
rica. These sentences bar their return to 
France. 

In the Correctional Tribunal at Paris, 
two causes of cansiderable interest were 
opened on the 10th of August; the first 
against the Abbé Vinson ; and the second 
against M. Fleuri, a priest also, for cer- 
tain writings described as alarming and 
dangerous ; their object beiog the recla- 
mation of the possessions of the clergy, 
in violation of the Concordat of 1801, and 
of the Constitutional Charter of 18/4. 
These trials, which are no doubt insti- 
tuted for the purpose of quieting the 
minds of the purchasers of property of 
the above description, are to be carried 
on with closed doors. 

It is painful to see with what industry 
the Bourbons are reviving the old super- 
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stitious rites. A ion of eighty 
young ladies paraded the streets of Paris, 
with lighted tapers in their hands, a few 
days ago, to implore the Patron Saint of 
Paris for finer weather! It is well known, 
that the Parisians are, above all others, 
lax in their notions of religion, and that 
these processions excite their most poig- 
nant ridicule. 

We have received information from Pa- 
ris respecting the demands of the British 
on the French funds which were created 
during the revolution; and have the sa- 
tisfaction to find, that, at least, insuper- 
able difficulties are not interposed to the 
realization of the property so invested. 
It is true, that embarrassment arises when 
claims are brought forward which have 
been in abeyance for twenty years; but 
nothing more is required, than the pro- 
per testimony to authenticate the debt. 
Several claims have already been entered 
in the great book ; and we hope and be- 
lieve that our countrymen wil! ultimately 
acquire the payment to which they are so 
justly entitled, and which has so fitly been 
assigned to them by the stipulations be- 
tween the two governments. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Diet of Switzerland has been in- 
vited by the Emperor Alexander to ac- 
cede to the Holy Alliance. 

The Cantons of St. Gall and the Grison 
have received infinite injury from the 
overflowing of the Rhine. ‘The Road from 
Mayenfeld to Coire has been rendered im- 
passable. The Lake of Bienne has aizo 
overflowed, and inundated a vast tract of 
country. In Burgundy the vines are in 
such a state, that the vintage is expected 
to be wholly unproductive. Fresh prayers 
have been put up in the different churches 
of Paris, to implore more genial weather. 

SPAIN anv PORTUGAL. 

Ferdinand the VI Ith is stated, in letters 
from Spain, to have lately deprived the 
kingdom of Navarre of the right of being 
governed by its own peculiar laws and 
constitution. This was the only partial 
remnant of that political liberty which 
distinguished the early annals of Spanish 
history. * 

The Government of the “ beloved” Fer- 
dinand has given a new instance, to the 
miserable people of Spain, of its relent- 
less and vindictive policy. On the 19th 
of July, Arguelles, and the other Mem- 
bers of the late Cortes, confined in the 
prison at Ceuta, were torn from their beds 
in the dead of the night; and in the same 
state in which they were thus surprised, 
were carried on board a xebec, with an 
extraordinary escort of soldiers and arms. 
There they were immediately loaded with 
jrons, and the vessel set sail; but whither 
was unknown. 

The Madrid Gazette announces the ar- 
rival of official dispatches from General 
Morillo, 
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Morillo, commanding in South America, 
down to the 6th April, at which date the 
head-quarters of the King’s army were at 
Ocana. They state, that the insurgents 
were completely defeated on the 25th of 
February, on the heights of Cachiri, and 
pursued as far as the city of Matonzas. 
A body of 3000 men was completely de- 
stroyed, not more than 30 soldiers having 
saved themselves, Colonel Warletta had 
penetrated to Caucan, in the province of 
Antiocha, after cutting to pieces several 
detachments. It is admitted, however, 
that the insurgents fight furiously, with 
pe. fect contempt of death, Their priests 
march with them, and incite them to bat- 
tle; and in the excess of their military 
ardour, they burn the towns which they 
are unable to defend. 


ITALY. 

An English vessel, which conveyed the 
works of art from the Louvre to Rome, 
takes, it is stated, some valuable presents 
from the Pope to the Prince Regent. 

The Order of Malta is to expire gra- 
dually; and thus all the reports of Lyssa, 
or some other territory, being about to be 
ceded to them, prove to have been un- 
founded. 

GERMANY. 

The Austrian army is ordered to be re- 
duced to 50,000 men; a circumstance 
from which the foreign journalis:s presage 
a lasting peace. 

Tbe Hamburgh Journals state, that the 
duchy of Lauenbourg has been formally 
surrendered by Prussia to Denmark, as 
part of the indemnity for Pomerania. 

Hanover, it is asserted, is about to re- 
ceive the Biitish Constitution, with some 
modification.—The people are represeuted 
as dissatisfied with the extent of the Mili- 
tary Peace Establishment of 30,000 men, 

A Hamburgh paper says, that Kosciusko 
has sent from Soleure, in Swiizerland, the 
sum of 1000 fr. to contribute to the erec- 
tion of a triumphal arch at Warsaw, in 
hohour of the Emperor Alexander, 

Jerome Buonaparte, Ex-King of West- 
phalia, has been created Duke of Mont- 
fort by his father-in-law, the King of Wir- 
temberg. He is to reside with his wife at 
Brann io Moravia. 


RUSSIA, 

The state of the weather presents a 
striking contrast on the Continent of Eu- 
rope. While Germany is devastated by in- 
undations, aud the churches of Paris are 
filled with suppliants praying the Almighty 
for dry weather, the city of St, Peters- 
burg has, for a month past, suffered by 
drought, and praye?s for rain have been 
offered up at Riga and Danizic. 

The Emperor of Russia has, it is be- 
lieved, been remonstrating on the present 
ansettled state of Wurtemberg, and the 
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disputes between the Representatives aud 


.the Sovereign of that kingdom. 


ASIA. 

We fee! much pleasure in being enabled 
to announce the termination of the war 
in India and the final ratification of the 
Treaty of Peace with Nepaul on the 4th 
of March. This important intelligence is 
communicated in the Calcutta Gazette 
Extraordinary of the !51h March, brought 
by Admiral Cockburve, who has arrived 
from St. Helena. The campaign which pre- 
ceded this happy result, although of not 
more than a fortnight’s duration, produced 
several smart actions; in one particular- 
ly, which took place on the 2d or 3d of 
March, the Enemy resisted with great 
bravery, about 500 of them fell in baitle, 
and our loss was comparatively small ; 
the Company’s troops were in the first 
instance taken by surprise, but soon re- 
covered themselves, repulsed the assail- 
ants, and obtained the victory which led 
to the impogant diplomatic transaction 
above described.—By the terms of the 
Treaty, the Rajah of Nepaul cedes cer- 
tain portions of territory to the Company ; 
who, in return, are to settle pensions tu 
the amount of two lacks of rupees on such 
of the Nepaul Chiefs, whose interests will 
suffer by the alienation of the lands in 
question. 

Intelligence has reached town from Cal- 
cutta as lateas the 18thof March. Peace 
with the Goorkahs had caused great re- 
joicing there ; the more so, as much un- 
certainty at one time prevailed as to the 
result of the war. Great credit is due to 
the prompt measures and persevering gal - 
lantry of General Ochterlony. A fewdays’ 
longer delay, and it would have beea im- 
possible to have done any thing decisive, 
Already had the army begun to be very 
sickly ; and so necessary was it deemed 
to withdraw the troops after the Peace, 
that it had been already effected with the 
rapidity of a flight. The Goorkah power, 
as a nation, is completely destroyed, 
chiefly by having been driven from its 
valuable acquisitions to the Westward, 
All accounts concur ia the fact, that they 
have proved themselves the most respect- 
able of ail our Indian enemies, 

Intelligence has been received that all the 
persons belonging to an infant Settlement, 
established at the end of the last year, in 
the North-west part of the Island of Mada- 
gascar, had been murdered by the Natives. 

The Privcess of Wales, after having 
stopped at Pera (Constantiuople) ten 
days, embarked on the 17th June, Her 
Roya! Highness received from the Grand 
Seignior presents, estimated at 45,000 
piastres. The Princess then set sail for 
Brussa, the aucient capitol of the Outo- - 
man Empire in Asia; and from thence 
proceeds to Jerusalem and Egypt. 

AFRICA, 
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AFRICA. 

It is reported in the Paris papers, on 
the faith of a Sardinian Captain, that the 
English ship Kent has been captured, 
after an obstinate conflict, in the Medi- 
terranean, by two Algerine corsairs. 

It appears, that of the five vessels some 
time since seized on by the Tunisian mu- 
tineers, who sailed in them on a sort of in- 
dependent piratical expedition, three have 
been captured by a Turkish squadron, and 
2 fourth by an English frigate. Only a 
brig, therefore, remained to the pirates, 

Extract of a letter from the agent to 
Lloyd’s at Genoa, dated Aug. 10.—“* The 
Sardinian tartan St. Vincent’s is arrived 
here from Algiers, whence she sailed the 
29th ult. The Master states, that he left 
Algiers in consequence of a hint given to 
him; and adds, that the Dey wiil not al- 
low the British Consul to quit Algiers. 
They were prepared to make a great de- 
fence, but did not expect an immediate 
attack.” 

AMERICA, &e. 

An iatended insurrection of the Negroes 
has been discovered in South Carolina, 
and several of the ringleaders bave been 
executed. 

Some misunderstanding appears to have 
taken place between our countrymen and 
the citizens of the United States on the 
Lakes. The deposi ions of five command- 
ers of American trading schooners are 
given; stating, that they had been fired 
at, detained, and searched, by British 
cruizers ; and that the pretext was look- 
ing out for deserters from the Royal 
Navy. Trade is dull, and distress great, 
in all parts of the United States. 

The wife and family of Joseph Buona- 
parte have arrived at New York from 
Havre.—Lavalette is also stated to have 
arrived in America. 

Virginia papers and letters to the 20.h 
ult. give lamentable accounts of the dis- 
tress and disappointment generally expe- 
rienced by English manufacturers, and 
others, who have been induced to emi- 
grate from their native land in great num- 
bers, under the hope of bettering their 
condition in America. They find, that 
the distresses and, difficulties in America 
exeeed those left behind them in Eng- 
land; and that all they have gained by 
the change is a new, not a betier country. 

A considerable share of acrimony pre- 
vails in the United States against the 
Spaniards ; as well on the subject of West 
Florida, as the haughty and supercilious 
tone which the Spsnish Ambassador had 
assumed there; aud it is evident, the 
North Americans wish much for a war 
with Spain. 

The French took possession of St, Pierre 
and Miquelon on the 229d of June. These 
are two islands in the Gulf of St. Law- 
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rence, which afford facilities for curing 
fish. 

The late gale in the Gulph of Florida 
has done considerable damage to the Spa- 
nish, as well as to the British and American 
trade. A storm was experienced at Tri- 
nidad from the 3d to the 6th of June, 
during which time fourteen sail of Spa- 
nish and English vessels were driven ou 
shore. 

Advices have reached town from Rio 
Janeiro to the 8th of June. Almost the 
whole attention of the Cabinet of Rio Ja- 
neiro has been directed to fitting out the 
armament for the South, and it was pre- 
paring to sail on the very dav of the date 
of our information. It consisted of seve- 
ral ships of war and transports, with 4000 
troops on beard; and 2000 more were to 
be embarked from the i:land of Santa Ca- 
tharina. With this united body, the 
squadron was to proceed to Maldonado 
and Monte Video, where detachments of 
the troops were to be landed, and of which 
possession was to be taken in the name of 
the King of Spain. It was apprehended, 
that before the arrival of the Portuguese, 
the Patriots would take the precaution of 
destroying the fortifications of the place ; 
and that that of Monte-Video, which had 
on a former occasion received considerable 
damage, would be converted into a heap of 
ruins, Although the two fortresses al- 
ready stated were to be occupied at first 
in the name of the Spanish Court, in or- 
der not to shock the free sentiments of the 
Insurgent party by those alienations of 
stock and soil with which we have lately 
been so familiar in Europe, it was per- 
fectly known at the capital of the Brazils, 
that the whole of the left bank of the Wes- 
tern course of the Riv de la Plata had 
been reluctantly surrendered by the 
Court of Madrid to the ambition of the 
House of Braganza, on the condition of 
the assistance now afforded ; and on which 
was calculated, as the quotient, the en- 
tire reduction of the remainder of the Vice- 
royaliy of Buenos Ayres under the se- 
cure dominion of the Spanish Crown. 

The last accounts from St. Helena are 
dated the 30th of June ; at that time Buo- 
naparte continued to confine himself to 
his habitation, and the bounds for exer- 
cise; which did not subject him to the 
personal attendance of any but his own 
companions: he appeared to have a 
stronger aversion to the visits of the Fo- 
reign Commissioners than to those of any 
British Officer, to whose inspection only 
he had before been subjected. 

Letters from New South Wales state, 
that nearly the whole of the natives of the 
island of EKimeo, near Otaheite, have re- 
nounced idolatry, and embraced the Chris- 
tian faith. Six bundred aud sixty attend 
the school. : 
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COUNTRY NEWS. 

July 17. The town of Spilsby was vi- 
sited by an awful thunder storm. The 
rain, with hail, poured down im torrents 
for nearly two hours, At Aswardby, near 
Spilsby, Mrs, Ailsby, wife of Mr. Bark- 
with Ailsby, was instantly killed, as she 
was taking bread from the oven; the elec- 
tric fluid descended down the chimney, 
split the same below the roof of the house, 
broke the windows, and melted the lead. 
At East Keal, the peas and beans in the 
garden of Mr. Parker, brickmaker, were 
jnevally torn up by the roots. It is sup- 
posed that the hail-stones lay more than 
18 inches deep. On the same day, during 
a violent thunder-storm, the inhabitants 
of Wath, Yorkshire, weve alarmed by the 
fail of au immense body of water (sup- 
posed from the breaking of a cloud) in the 
School Field, near that place; which 
taking its way into the village with great 
velocity, carried every thing before it. 
Several acres of turnips, and many tons of 
earth, were completely swept from the 
neighbouring fields, A strong wall be- 
hind Mr. Turner’s premises was forced 
down, and many of the houses were in- 
undated to the depth of six feet. 

July 21. A tremendous storm of thun- 
der and lightning, with heavy rain, was 
experienced in Lancashire, and tbe ad- 
joining counties. The electric fluid struck 
a public-house near Tockholes, which it 
greatly damaged, and killed the landlord. 
—About three o’clock in the afternoon, 
at Longpark, afier a considerable deal 
of thunder and lightning, a dense whitish 
cloud was observable, apparently about 
Barrock, which advanced with great ra- 
pidity, and, on its nearer approach, pre- 
sented the appearance of the waves of 
the sea tumultuously rolling over each 
ether, This phenomenon was doubtlessly 
occasioned by the hail composing the 
body of the cloud, and whirled aiong 
by the hurricane which enveloped it. On 
reaching Longpark, a scene of desolation 
commenced: within ten minuies a most 
tiemeudous volley of pieces of ice, some 
of them an inch in diameter, shattered the 
windows of the houses, tore up the turf, 
beat down the vegetable products of the, 
earth, and did great and extensive da- 
mage. Mr. James bad the whole of his 
crop of barley, oats, &c. completely cut 
down as with a scythe ; more than balf the 
produce of tbe inhabitants of the village is 
jost. The like destruction occurred ia the 
neighbourhood, and a few houses were un- 
roofed. At Whaidub about 14 acres of 
barley were entively destroyed, besides 
other injuries. At Parkbroom, Walby, &c. 
the garden vegetables were uearly all de- 
stroyed. The same afternoon the hurri- 
cane visited Longtown and the neighbour- 
hood. At Netherby upwards of 700 panes 
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of glass were broken in the hot-houses of 
Sir James Graham, bart. ; and 60 squares 
iv the house were driven in with great vio- 
lence by the hail-stones. A particularly 
Jarge tree at Arrkandrews-upon-Esk, and 
more in the neighbourhood, were com- 
pletely torn up by the roots. The country 
about Scaleby aad Kirklinten also expe- 
rienced the severity of the storm to a vio- 
lent degree. The good fulks near Fold- 
tvwn began to pray in earnest, thinking 
the Italian astrenomer’s predictions were 
about to be fulfilled. 

The same day the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Stafford were visited by one 
of the heaviest hail-storms, with vivid 
lightning avd loud peais of thunder, in the 
recollection of the oldest inhabitants. 
Great quantities of hay were carried off 
by the torrent, and much more has beea 
entirely spoiled. A labourer of Mr. Ly- 
cets of Shallowford, lost his life in endea- 
vouring to save some hay. This storm 
has done even greater damage in the town 
of Stone and the neighbourhood. The 
streets were in many parts four feet deep 
in water; and a simall house was washed 
away by the flood. The vinery of H. 
Booth, esq. of Clayton, sustained consi- 
derable damage. In one garden on the 
Marsh every thing was crushed as if the 
roller had been passed over it, At Hat- 


field, J. Routledge was struck by the 


lightning, but is likely to recover: his 
horse was killed. The rain poured down in 
torrents for the space of nearly two hours, 

Oa the 23d and 24th an immense fall 
of ruin was experienced at Brown-hills, 
Norton, and Longdon, wear Litchfield. In 
the former place, the heath on the waste 
lands and clevations was forced up by the 
roots. The thunder was heavy, accom- 
panied by gusts of wind, and partial spouts 
of rain, as though poured from solid 
masses of water, At Norton, the thunder 
was the heaviest and most alarming ever 
known. At Longdon, the deluge had all 
the appearance of a water-spout; and 
the most frightful vestiges of its effects 
are traced through the whole neighbour- 
hood. A servant of John Atkinson, esq. 
of Maple Hays, near Litchfield, was killed 
by the lightning on Thursday evening, the 
25th, at Lemonsley. The thunder was 
tremendously heavy. 

Aug. 3. As some labourers were dig- 
giog im a gravel-pit on what is commonly 
called Huckeridge Hill, near Sawston, in 
the county of Cambridge, they discovered 
the remains of a human skeleton, about 
three feet below the surface of the ground. 
At the feet of the skeleton stood two ves- 
sels of brass ornamented on the rim; and 
on the left side were found fragments of 
potiery and a sword, On the 5th inst. 
they met with two spear-heads, &c. in the 
same pit. These relicks, though much 
injured 
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injured by time, are worth the notice of 


an Antiquary. The brass vessels and 
swerd are in the possession of the Rev. 
Dr. E. D. Clarke; the spear-heads and 
fragments of pottery were purchased by 
M. D. Duffield, esq. F.S.A. Several 
spear-heads and celts were discovered near 
the same place a few years ago. [See 
Gent. Mag. vol. LXXXV. ii. p.26.] From 
the contiguity to. Vandlebury (Gog-Ma- 
gog) they may be supposed to be Roman. 

Aug. 10. The Bishop of London held 
a Confirmation in Harwich church, and 
confirmed 576 persons. His Lordship af- 
terwards inspected the National Schools 
established there, and expressed his en- 
tire approbation of their conduct. 
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Windsor Castle, Aug. 3.—His Majesty 
has enjoyed good bodily health, and has in 
genera! been very tranquil during the last 
month, but there is no change in his Ma- 
jesty’s disorder. 

Saturday, July 13. 

This evening a meeting of the inhabit- 
ants of Walthamstow and Leyton in Es- 
sex took place, for the purpose of promo- 
tieg in those parishes the general use of 
machines to cleanse chimneys, instead of 
employing children to climb them. The 
notice summoning the inhabitants was 
signed by the Rev. Edward Conyers (vi- 
car of Walthamstow), Rev. William Spar- 
row (curate), and Rev. Charles Lapri- 
maudaye (vicar of Leyton). The meeting 
was attended by several famil‘es of the 
neighbourhood ; the number of persons 
present, including children, was about 80, 
or more, and the result was greatly fa- 
vourable to the cause, The resolutions 
passed were—1. .That, in consideration of 
the various complicated miseries to which 
children are liable who are employed to 
sweep chimueys, it is the opinion of this 
meeting that such practice should be abo~ 
lished, and that it is expedient measures 
should be immediately taken in the pa- 
rishes of Walthamstow and Leyton to 
promote the use of machines for that 
purpose. 2. That this meeting views 
with pleasure the exertions lately made 
in London by the Chief Magistrate, and 
the Society for superseding the Necessity 
of Climbing Boys, &v. for the prevention 
of employing children to climb and sweep 
chimneys. %. That a subscription be 
opened for defraying the expences at- 
tending the endeavours to abolish the 
practice of employing children to climb 
chimneys in these parishes, and that a 
committee be now chosen for promoting 
the objects of this meeting. 4. That it 
be an instraction and recommendation to 
the committee, to take iuto their considera- 
tion the situation of any infant children 
who may, by the introduction and te- 
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commendation of the present measure, be 
thrown out of employment; and promote 
their future welfare, by first attending to 
their health, and afterwards to their future 
prospects in life. 5. That the resolutions 
passed this day be transmitted to the So- 
ciety for superseding the Necessity of 
Climbing-boys; and also that they be 
inserted in the papers of this coanty, and 
such others as the Committee may think 
fit. 6. That the thanks of this meeting 
be given to the chairman, for his polite at- 
tention to the business of the meeting. A 
master chimney-sweeper attended, and re- 
lated a case of extreme ill usage which he 
received when a climbing-boy, of which 
an accouut appeared in the Gentieman’s 
Magazine for April 1804. 
Monday, July 29. 

A very numerous Meeting took place at 
the City of London Tavern, to take into 
consideration the present distressed state 
of the lower classes, and the most effec- 
tual means of extending relief to them. 
The Duke of York took the chair, sup- 
ported by the Dukes of Kent and Cam- 
bridge. He was accompanied by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, the Duke of Rutiand, Lord Man- 
vers, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Wilberforce, and other distinguished 
individuals, The Duke of York imme- 
diately proceeded to open the business of 
the meeting. He was followed by the 
Duke of Kent, who, after a few observa- 
tions, read the first resolution which 
was proposed to their consideration : 
** That the sudden transition from a state 
of extensive warfare to a system of peace 
has been productive of a stagnation of 
employment, and a revulsion of trade, 
deeply affecting many classes of the com- 
munity, and causing, in particular dis- 
tricts, many instances of great individual 
distress.” This speech-was received with 
enthusiastic applause; and Mr. Harman 
secouded the resolution,—Lord Cochrane 
then offered himself to the attention of the 
meeting: What he desired to impress 
upon the minds of those whom he had the 
honour to address was, that the prelimi- 
nary resolution which had been read by 
an illustrious Duke was altogether found- 
ed in fallacy. The existing distresses 
could not be truly ascribed to any sudden 
transition from war to peace. He pro- 
ceeded at some length to controvert the 
truth of the position, and diverged into 
a variety of political remarks, which, 
whatever weigit they might intrinsically 
possess, were indubitably ill-advised, and 
unsuited to the ovcasion —Mr, Wilber- 
force very properly remonstrated with his 
Lordship. But uwuch clamour was ex- 
cited; and the object of the meeting.in 
some measure failed. The resolutions, 


however, were carried, avd are ii sub- 
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stance as follows:—1. That there does 
exist a stagnation of employment, pro- 
ducing many instances of great local dis- 
tress. 2. That it may be confidently ex- 
pected, that those who are able to afford 
the means of relief vill contribute their 
utmost endeavours to alleviate these suf- 
ferings. 3. That though it be impossi- 
ble for any Association to attempt the 
general relief of such difficulties, yet that 
it has been proved by experience, that 
extensive benefits may be derived from 
the co-operation and correspondence of a 
Seciety in the Metropolis, encouraging 
the efforts of individuals associating in 
different districts, for the relief of their 
several neighbourhoods.—4. That a Sub- 
scription be immediately opened, and 
Contributions generally solicited. (See the 
Address of the Committee in p. 130.) 
Wednesday, July 31, 

This afternoon the remains of Miss 
Burrowes, of Red Lion-street, Clerken- 
well, were taken to St. James’s Church, 
Clerkenwell-green, for interment. The 
grave was ordered to be dug 20 feet deep: 
when the coffin came to be lowered, the 
undertaker found some fault with the. 
depth, and the grave-digger and his as- 
sistant went down to throw up a few more 
shovels of earth, when, unfortunately, 
owing to the great pressure of the people 
aod the ground being composed of loose 
earth, the sides gave way, and the earth 
fell in and buried them under its weight. 
Several men were immediately set about 
shovelling away the earth, which kept 
constantly falling in; but in about an 
hour after, the body of one of them of the 
name of Butcher, apparently dead, was 
found, and by the means prescribed for 
restoring persons apparently suffocated, 
he was restored to life. The body of 
the other workman was not discovered 
until near ten o’clock at night. 

Thursday, Aug. 1. 

According to annual custom, the silver 
arrow was shot for at the Butts at Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, by twelve of the young gen- 
tlemen educated at that school, which was 
won with difficulty by Master Jenkins. 

The Lord Mayor having lately committed 
to the House of Correction a working su- 
gar-baker for having left his emp!oyment 
in consequence of a -dispute respecting 
wages, and not having during his confine- 
ment received any personal correction, 
conformably to the statate, in conse- 
quence of no order to that effect being 
specified in the warrant of committal ; he 
actually brought an action against the 
Lord Mayor in the Court of Common 
Pleas, for non-conformity to the Law, as 
he had received no whipping during his 
confinement. The Jury were obliged to 


give a farthing damages; but the point 
of Law was reserved. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 


Encrisu Orera House. 
Aug. 5. Old Customs ; or, New Year's 


Gifts; A Comic Operetta, from the 
French. The Music by Mr. Corvi. 
Haymarket Tueatre. 
Aug. 10. My Landlady’s Gown; a 


Farce, by Mr. Oulton. 





Gazette Promotions. 

Downing-street, July 29. Licut-gen. 
George, Earl of Dalhousie, G. C. B, Lieut. 
Governor of the Province of Nova Scotia, 

Major George Evatt, 55th foot, Com- 
mandant of the Military Asylum at South- 
ampton, with the rank of Lieut-Colonel. 

Foreign-office, Aug.6. Hon. John Meade, 
Consul-General in Spain, vice Sir John 
Hunter, deceased. 

Whitehall, Aug.6. Capt. Sir Thomas 
Lavie, K. G.C. B. Governor of the Royal 
Naval Asylum at Greenwich, vice Dacres. 

Richard Neave, esq. Secretary and Re- 
gister to the Commissioners of Chelsea 
Hospital, vice Aust, resigned. 

Lord Chamberlain’s Office, July 26. 
Lieut.-col. Sir James Bontein, one of the 
Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. 

Aug. 17. The dignity of a Baron of 
the United Kingdom, granted unto Alger- 
noo Percy, esq. commonly called Lord 
Algernon Percy) by the title of Baron 
Prudhoe, of Prudhoe Castle, Northum- 
berland. 

Gilbert Robertson, esq. British Consul 
at Philadelpbia. 





Civit Promotions, 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow, King’s Serjeant ; 
Messrs. Marryat and Guraey, King’s 
Counsel. 

Rev. Robert Williams, Head Master of 
the Endowed Grammar-school, Bangor. 





EccLesiasTicaL PrerenMents. 
Rev. Nathaniel Robert Dennis, B..A. 
Chaplain to the Forces. —Gazetée. 
Rev. S. B. Fleming, Newbold Verdon 
R. co. Leicester. 
Rev. W. Spurdens, Brobury R. and 
Bredwardine V. cv. Hereford, 

Rey. Lienry Portmore Cooper, M. A. 
Great Hampton Perp. Curacy, co. Wore. , 
Rev. P. Venables, Harwell V. Berks. 

Rev. Frederick Rudge, Eardisland V. 
co. Hereford. : 

Rev. C, Bateson, West Houghton Perp, 
Curacy, co. Lancaster. 

Rev. Wetenhall Sneyd, B, A. New- 
church V. Isle of Wight. 

Rev. James John Hume, M.A, 
ney V. Berks. ‘ 

Rev. George Carter, M.A. Mivor Ca~- 
non of Norwich Cathedral, 

BIRTHS. 


Han- 
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BIRTHS. 

July 16. The wife of Savage French, 
esq. High Sheriff of the county of Cork, a 
dau.—21. At Melbourne-hali, co. York, 
the lady of Major-gen. Sir Henry Vava- 
sour, bart. a dau.—24. In Upper Harley- 
street, the wife of N. Garland, esq. of Mi- 
chaelstow-ball, Essex, ason.—27. The wife 
of Charles Barclay, esq. M. P. adau.—31. 
At Vienna, the Archduchess Henrietta, 
consort of the Archduke Charles, a dau. 

July ... The wife of Stephen Sheffield 
Cassan, esq. of Sheffield-hall, Queen’s 
County, a daughter. 

Lately. Lady Alicia Trimleston, a day. 
—In Upper Brook-street, the wife of Maj.- 
gen Lloyd, a dau.— At Bognor, Lady 
Frances Ley, a son.—At Hadsor-house, 
co, Worcester, the wife of Rev. R. A. Am- 
pblett, a son,—At the Rectory, Blithfield, 
ce. Stafford, Lady H. Bagot, a dau.—At 
Breamore-house, Hants, the wife of Chas. 
Hulse, esq. M. P. a son.—At Bloxworth- 
house, Dorset, Hon. Mrs. Fred. Noel, a 
son,—The wife of John Watts, esq. of 
Pinckney-house, Keevill, Wilts, a son and 
heir.—At Kelston-house, Lady Hawkins, 
a son.—At Taunton, the lady of Sir Chas. 
Chalmers, bart. R. N. a son and heir.— 
At Tatton Park, the wife of Wilbraham 


Egerton, esq. M. P. a son.—The lady of 
Hon. Isaac Butler, Dablin, a son.—The 
wife of the Very Rev. Peter Browne, M.A. 
Dean of Ferns, a danghter. 

Aug. 10. The wife of Lieut.-gen. Burr, 
of Upper Fitzroy-sireet, a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


June 6. Jobn Halcomb, esq. of Mail- 
borough, banker, to Margaret, youngest 
sister of Robert Barbor, esq. of the Char- 
ter-house. 

July 10. George Rich, esq. to Cathe- 
rine, eldest dau. of the late Dudley Lof- 
tus, esq. of Killyon, Westmeath. 

11, Major Angelo, 2lst reg. to Pau- 
line, dau. of the Marquis de Choiseul. 

16. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-col. Duncan 
Cameron, K.C. B. to Catherine, eldest 
dan. of the late Lieut.- gen, Mackay Hugh 
Baillie, of Rose-liiall. 

19. Thos. Cotton, esq. late of Cura- 
goa, to Miss Richards, of Dudley Grove- 
house, Harrow-road. 

20. Alfred Thorp, esq. of Walthamstow, 
to Louisa Susannah, eldest dau, of the late 
Sir William Plomer. 

Capt. Henry Elton, R. N. to Mrs. 
Touchet, widow of the late Peter Touchet, 
esq. and sister of Sir Francis Ford, bart. 

Capt. Paxton, third Foot Guards, to 
Frances, daughter of the late H, Halsey, 
esq. of Henley Park. 

22.. Dr. Sherson, of Bridge-house, to 
Miss Fisher, davghter of Richard Fisher, 
esq. of Reading, Berks. 


Births, and Marriages of eminent Persons. 


{Aug. 


23. William Rashleigh, esq. M. P. of 
Menabilly, Cornwall, to Caroline, eldest 
daughter of Henry Hinxman, esq. of Ivy 
Church-house, Wilts. 

25. Hon. and Rev, Thomas L. Dundas, 
to Mary Jane, eldest daughier of Rev, 
James Bousquet, of Hardingstone. 

26. Major G. H. Hewett. eldest son of 
Sir G. Heweit, bart. to Louisa Majendie, 
fifth daw. of the Bishop of Bangor. 

29. George Hewett, esq. to Harriet, 
youngest daughter and coheiress of the 
late Henry Andrews, esq. of Wakefield, 

Robert Ramsden, esq. eldest son of R, 
Ramsden, esq. of Cariton-hall!, Noits, to 
Frances Matiida, third daughter of John 
Plumptre, esq. of Fredville, Kent. 

30. Capt. Hood Knight, R.N. second 
sop of Adm. Sir J. Knight, K. C. B. to 
Louisa Augusta, only child of the late 
Adm. George Keppei. 

Lately. By special license, in Gros- 
venor-square, Hon. Mr. Campbell, eldest 
son of Lord Cawdor, to Lady Elizabeth 
Thynne, eldest dau. of Marquis of Bath. 

Rev. Willoughby Crewe, nephew to Lord 
Crewe, to Miss Hetvey, niece of Mrs. Luck, 

Jobn Croft, esq. late Charge d’ Affaires 
at Lisbon, to Amelia Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of James Warre, esq. 

Ralph Adderley, esq. to Miss Mills, 
dau. of the late W. Mills, esq. of Barlaston- 
hall, co. Stafford, 

George Pinchen, esq. of Haselbury- 
house, Wilts, to Mary, only dau. of James 
Bethell, esq. of Ladydown, near Bradford. 

Sir Alexander Campbeil, bart. of Aberu- 
chell, to Margaret, youngest dau. of the 
late Mr. A, Coldsiream, of Crieff. 

Aug. 1. Rev. Win. Heath, of Etoa col- 
leg>, and vicar of Islew.rth, to Ellen, 
daughter of Capt. W. King, of bis Majes- 
ty’s ship Eridanus. 

Henty Howard, esq. of Kensworth-hall, 
Herts, to Eliza Trenholm, widow of the 
late Sir John Trenholm, K. G. 

3. Hl. D. Milligan, esq. of Wimpole- 
street, to Georgiana Mathilda, third dau. 
of Sir Waller Stirling, bast. 

Stratford Canning, esq. Envoy to the 
Swiss Cantons, to Harriet, youngest dau. 
of the late Toomas Raikes, esq. of Upper 
Grosvenor-street. 

Col. Mellor, of Derby, to Florence, 
daughter of the late Rev. C. Hope, of 
Great Burstead, Essex. . 

6. Capt. W.R. Smith, R. N. nephew to 
the Duke of Wellington, to Miss Saunders, 
dau. of the late Capt. R. Saunders; R.N. 
of St. Thomas, near Exeter. 

14. Rev. John Harrison, A. M. (only 
son of the late Rev. John Harrison, rector 
of Wrabness in Essex) to Henrietta Eli- 
zabeth, eldest dau. of ‘Thomas Wollaston, 
esq. of Ness Cliff, Salop. 

24. Francis Duval, esq. of the Custom- 
house, to Sarah, eldest dau, of John Wolfe, 
esq. of London-street, Fitzroy-square. 

MEMOIR 
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Ricut Hon. RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 
(Concluded from p. 86.) 


Mr. Sheridan, who was now encumbered 
with the cares of a family, felt the neces- 
sity of immediate exertion to provide for 
the pressing calls inseparable from a 
domestic establishment, which, if not splen- 
did, was marked with all the appearance 
of genteel life. His attempt at dramatic 
composition, and the moderate opinion 
which he entertained of his talents in that 
respect, have been already noticed ; but 
his charming lines to Miss Linley, and 
some occasional productions, which dis- 
played wita equal happiness his natural 
tenderness of sentiment and brilliancy of 
wit, had secured to him no mean reputa- 
tion as a poet. Thus compelled to become 
a candidate for public favour, he once 
more resumed his courtship of the Comic 
Muse. On finishing his Play of The 
Rivals, he presented it to the Manager of 
Coven!-Garden Theatre, and it was per- 
formed on the 17th of January, 1775. 
This Comedy was justly considered, by 
candid criticism, asa most promising essay 
for an author in his 24th year; but the 
public opinion did not exactly coincide 
with that of acknowledged judges of dra- 
matic merit; and, in consequence of 
some slight disapprobation, it was laid 
aside for a time, after the first night’s 
performance. The partial failure of 
the piece bas been attributed to the in- 
different acting of Mr. Lee in the cha- 
racter of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. For that 
gentleman, though allowed to possess con- 
siderable merit in parts of much more im- 
portance, had not sufficiently studied the 
whimsical humour and national manner of 
Irish characters. Whatever may have been 
the cause, Mr. Sheridan withdrew his Play 
without any compulsion; and, having made 
some judicious alterations, both in the pro- 
gress of the plot and in the language, it was 
shortly afier brought forward again, and 
received in the most favourable maaner. 
The fable of this Comedy possesses a suf- 
ficient degree of probability to render it 
interesting: the incidents succeed each 
other in natural progression, and the 
dialogue is witty, humourous, and cha- 
racteristic, interspersed with pathetic ap- 
peals to the heart, but without those ex- 
traordinary effusions of excellence which, 
from the pen of the same writer, have 
since delighted the fancy and improved 
the understanding, ou the stage and in 
the closet. Had Mr. Sheridan’s powers 
been evinced but by this Comedy only, 
he would have been placed at. no very 
great eminence above the common crowd 
of Play-wrights. 

His next production was the farce of St, 
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Patrick's Day ; or, The Scheming Lieute- 
nant ; a piece evidently written more for 
the purpose of trying his ability to excite 
broad !aughter and humorous merriment, 
than with a view of enlarging his reputa- 
tion. it was presented by him to Mr. 
Clinch, as a testimony of his gratitude, 
for the assistance he had experienced from 
that gentleman’s excellent performance 
of Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, in The Rivals, in 
which he had succeeded Mr. Lee. The 
Farce of St. Patrick’s Day was actually 
written in eight and forty hours, and was 
performed for the benefit of Mr. Clinch, 
on the 2d of May, in the same year. 

At the commencement of the ensuing 
season, he brought out his comic opera 
of The Duenna, a composition in every 
respect superior to the general class of 
English operas then iu fashion.. The plot 
of this pleasing piece, which deservedly 
retains its popularity on the stage, is 
simple, and incapable of producing much 
interest ; but the elegance of the diction, 
the sweetness of the poetry, and the ap- 
propriate spirit infused into the charac- 
ters, placed it, beyond ali competition, 
above the sing-song trifles which were then 
in high repute. The Duenna surpassed 
even The Beggar’s Opera in attraction and 
popularity, and was performed seventy- 
five nights during the season, while Gay’s 
singular production ran only sixty-five. 

Mr. Sheridan’s circumstances becom- 
ing about this time more independent, and 
his genius having struck out a line pro- 
ductive of fame and profit, he began to 
indulge in expensive entertainments, and 
found no difliculty in extending his con- 
nexions in fashionable life. ‘“ The feast 
of reason and the flow of soul” were sel- 
dom absent from the hospitalities of his 
table, and they were unquestionably very 
much promoted by the strength of argu- 
meat and brilliancy of wit which he could 
call forth in the hours of instructive in- 
quiry or sportive conviviality, as well as 
by the charms of Mrs. Sheridan’s conver- 
sation, and her fascinating powers of voice. 

Mr. Garrick having resolved to retire 
from the management of Drury Lane 
Theatre, a negotiation with him for the 
purchase of bis share of the Patent was 
entered into by Dr. Ford, Mr. Linley, and 
Mr. Sheridan, who, in 1776, paid the sam 
of 30,0004. for it. It now became his in- 
terest to apply his talents in support of 
the Theatre in which he was so materially 
concerned ; and he immediately brought 
out The Trip to Scarborough, a\tered from 
Vauburgh’s Comedy of The Relapse. It 
was performed on the 24th of February, 
H777 5 
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1777; and, though the dialogue was much 
improved, and the incidents judiciously 
altered, the audience did not receive it in 
a very favourable manner on the first 
night of representation, on account of the 
incorrectness of the performers in general. 
it was afterwards played to crowded 
houses. 

His next production was the Comedy of 
The School for Scandal, which has deserv- 
edly raised his fame to undisputed pre- 
eminence over all contemporary dramatic 
writers, and conferred a lustre on the Bri- 
tish Comedy which it did not previously 
possess. The School for Scandal was per- 
formed on the 8th of May, 1777, and at- 
tracted from that late period to the con- 
clusion of the season, the most fashionable 
and numerous audiences. A Play of such 
superior merit, and written by so young 
an author, was rewarded with unqualified 
applause. The Criticks of that time were 
anxiously engaged in extolling the beau- 
ties with which it abounds, and some of 
them were not wanting to discover others, 
that either do not exist, or remained un- 
known to the writer himself. But although 
it must ever ravk as a finished piece in 
the simplicity of plot, in the natural pro- 
gression of incident, in faithful imitation 
of manners, in the vigorous and exact 
delineation of living character, and, above 
all, in fertility of wit and felicity of ex- 
Pression ; it is to be lamented, that the 
author did not apply himself with more 
care to improve the heart, and stimulate 
the public mind to the cultivation of mo- 
rality. The fashionable taste for scandal 
is indeed exposed ; but it is exposed to 
the laughter, not to the contempt and de- 
testation of the audience: it produces 
mirth, but does not excite execration, The 
hypocrite, who covers his abominable de- 
sigos with the mask of honour and inte- 
grity, is indeed punished ; but the punish- 
ment is not commensurate to the offenee, 
and our abhorrence is weakened’ by the 
unseasonable playfulness of the poet’s sa- 
tire. The author is too strenuous an ad- 
vocate for dissipation of manners, and the 
vices of libertinism are too successfully 
defended. 

Mr. Sheridan on this occasion appears, 
in a great measure, to have forgotien the 
legitimate end of dramatic composition, 
and not to have been sufficieutly sensible, 
that whatever is intended for the amuse- 
ment of society at largé, should also be 
capable of communicating solid instruc- 
tion, and producing real amendment. It 
has been remarked, with some degree of 
propriety, that the characters of Joseph 
and Charles have been taken from Field- 
ing’s Blifil and Tom Jones ; and that the 
disguise assumed by Sir Oliver Surface 
has been borrowed from a similar incident 
in Mrs. Sheridan’s Novel. , 


esq. of London-street, Fitzroy-square. 
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His Critic, written upon the model of 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal, 
came out on the: 50th of October, 1778, 
The success of Zhe Critic was complete 
and well deserved; and, though the sub- 
ject had been very ably bandled by his in. 
genious predecessor, he succeeded in em. 
bellishing it with so great a variety of ludi- 
crous incidents, and introduced such ex- 
traordinary novelty of satire, as to divest 
it of the slightest appearance of imitation. 

The lamented death of the British Ros- 
cius, in 1779, furnished Mr. Sheridan 
with an opportunity of exercising powers 
of a very different nature : he accerdingly 
wrote the Monody to the memory of Mr, 
Garrick, which was recited at Drury Lane 
Theatre, by Mrs. Yates, in the month of 
March of the same year. The sentiments 
are, in general, appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and the poetry possesses strength 
and melody, but the effect was not ade- 
quate to the expectations of the author 
aud his friends. 

Notwithstanding the profits which he 
derived from his pieces, aud the share 
he had in the Theatre, which was very 
considerable, as he had obtained Mr. 
Lacy’s interest in the patent, a property 
equally valuable with that of Mr.Gariick, 
and of course worth, on the lowest calcu- 
lation, thirty thousand pounds, his pecu- 
niary embarrassments had considerably 
increased, His domestic establishment 
was not only very expensive, but con- 
ducted without any kind of economy. 
The persuasions of Mr. Fox, whose friend- 
ship he had carefully cultivated, operated, 
with a firm conviction of his own abilities, 
in determining him to obtain a seat in the 
House of Commons. For some time be- 
fore be had endeavoured to qualify him- 
self for public speaking, by declaiming 
at the private meetings of several of his 
most intimate acquaintances: and it was 
customary with him, like the logical dis- 
putants of antiquity, to start a subject of 
discussion, and advocate either side of the 
question, for the purpose of exercising his 
ingenuity in argument, 

Mr. Sheridan was afterwards honoured 
with the notice of a noble Duke, who, 
though not then in office, possessed 
great influence in Opposition: and an 
application was made, through the me- 
dium of a common friend, to obtain his 
Grace’s nomivation of Mr. Sheridan for 
one of his boroughs. The application, 
however, proved fruitless, as his Grace 
had either already completed his list, or 
placed but little reliance on the parlia- 
mentary powers of his dramatic acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Sheridan was not discour- 
aged by the disappointment; and, a gene- 
ral election having taken place in 1780, 
he resolved to canvass for himself, and 
chose the towa of Stafford for the scene of 

his 
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his first political operations. In the 
adoption of that measure, be appears 
to have been actuated by several im- 
portant considerations. The borough of 
Staffurd was not devoted to the interest 
of any particular patron; it was free 
from al} suspicion of ministerial influence, 
and the aris of corruption had been ever 
tried without effect to undermine the in- 
dependence of the electors. All these 
circumstances, strengthened by a press- 
ing invitation, and promise of the most 
zealous support from a principal gentleman 
of the place, induced Mr. Sheridan to pro- 
pose himself as acandidate to represent the 
borough of Stafford in the dext Parlia- 
ment. He accordingly proceeded to the 


spot, and was perfectly satisfied with the 





pleasing prospect of that op 
to bis ambition. But although he ex- 
perienced uncommon disinterestedness, 
and great liberality of conduct in the peo- 
ple of Stafford, a certain degree of expense, 
which has for a long time blended itself 
with the purest proceedings of the elective 
system in this country, was found unavoid- 
able, and his affairs were not at that time 
in the most flourishing state. He was 
soon convinced, that the moderate sum of 
one thousand pounds was a sine gua non, 
which alone could bring the negotiation 
between the young champion of liberty 
and the independent electors to a success- 
ful conclusion. The money was raised, 
and he was in consequence returned for 
Stafford ; and, from the moment of his 
introduction into the House of Commons, 
he became a firm supporter of all the 
measures of Opposition. Though he con- 
tented himself at the commencement of 
the Session witb giving a silent vote against 
the Minister, he was indefatigable without 
doors in seconding the views of bis Party, 
and exciting the clamour of public indig- 
nation against the measures of Govern- 
ment. He constantly attended popular 
meetings and political clubs, and his 
pen was employed with success in se- 
veral periodical publications. He had 
a considerable share in The Englishman, 
a Paper which was conducted with great 
acrimony against the Administration of 
Lord North; and, when the Rockingham 
party came inio power, in 1782, his ex- 
ertions were rewarded with the appoint- 
ment of Under Secretary to Mr. Fox, 
then Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Department. 

The death of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, and the unexpected elevation of the 
Earl of Shelburne to the important office 
of First Lord of the Treasury, completely 
defeated the views of his friends ; aud the 
ever-memorable Coalition having been 
formed, Mr. Sheridan was once more call- 
ed upon to carry on literary hostilities 
against the new Admiwistration. The pe- 
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riodical work of The Jesuit soon appeared, 
and several very distinguished members 
of the Paity are confidently stated to bave 
contributed to that production *, At 
length, the Coalition having gained a de- 
cisive victory over the new-fangled Admi- 
nisiration formed by the Shelburne party, 
Mr. Sheridan was ence more brought into 
place, and appointed, in April 1783, Se- 
cretary of the Treasury. It was extremely 
natural to suppose, that Zhe Jesuit would 
not be attacked by those to whose cause 
it had been devoted: but the spirit of 
prosecution, though allowed to slumber 
for a short interval, broke out with re- 
doubled vigour, when his Grace of Port- 
land was succeeded, as First Lord of the 
Treasury, by Mr. Pitt, aud an entire change 
took place in men and measures. The 
Aitorney General was obliged, ex officio, 
to continue the prosecution, the ground- 
work of which still existed; and Mr. Wil- 
kie, who had the courage to conceal the 
names of the gentlemen by whom he had 
been employed, was sentenced to an im- 
prisonment of twelve months. The system 
of party-politics evinced in this instance, 
as it has in almost every other case, sel- 
fishness and ingratitude. The man who 
possessed the courage to expose his own 
person to punishment, and his circum- 
stances to ruin, in order to screen those 
by whom he had been engaged in his pro- 
fessional pursuits, for the purpose of pro- 
moting their favourite end, is said to have 
been treated with neglect; and it will 
witb difficulty be credited, that his ex- 
penses were never paid. 

Mr. Sheridan appears to have been a 
figure originally introduced into the poli- 
tical picture, more for the purpose of 
completing the group in the back grownd, 
than of standing forward as a principal 
character. But the irresistible impulse 
of genius gave a sudden expansion to his 
powers, extricated bim from the inferior 
estimation in which he was held, and 
placed him, if not in an equal rank with 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, at least in the 
very next to it. 

His defence of Mr. Fox’s celebrated 
East India Bill was distinguished for lo- 
gical precision; and though be had not, 
on previous occasions, delivered his sen- 
timents with extraordinary ability, bis 
speech on that interesting subject was so 
masterly, as to induce the public opinion 





* This is a mistake—the few 
published under the title of “* The Jesuit,” 
we believe only 18 in number, were all writ- 
ten by one gentleman, who has been dead 
afew years. Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and 
their friends, were the persons who sug- 
gested the idea of such a publication; 
but not one of those gentlemen wrote a 
single line in it. 

te 
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to select him from the second class of 
Parliamentary Speakers. In 1785, his 
powers began to expand in proportion to 
the confidence which he acquired in de- 
bate ; and his observations on Mr. Pitt's 
Perfumery Bill were justly admired for 
splendid effusions of wit and great force 
of argument. But the part he took in 
the consideration of the Irish Propositions, 
which were brought forward during the 
same year, was peculiarly striking, and 
raised his reputation as an orator to a 
very superior degree. In calling the at- 
tention of the House to the fourth propo- 
sition, he displayed a general knowledge 
of the interests of both kingdoms, and a 
depth of investigation which the most san- 
guine expectations of his friends could not 
have anticipated ; and from that moment 
he was viewed as a formidable opponent 
by the late Minister, and looked up to with 
admiration, as a principal leader of the 
party to which he belonged. 

Mr. Sheridan had many difficulties to 
eucounter in his Parliamentary life. His 
father was an Actor, he had himself 
largely contributed to the entertainment 
of the Publick, and was the Manager of a 
Theatre. The prejudices of Mankind, 
however ridiculous, are too often victo- 
rious over the claims of genuine merit, 
and would have, perbaps, prevailed in in- 
timidating any other person than the man 
against whom they were, in this instance, 
directed. Fully convinced of his decided 
superiority over birth and fortune, he 
proceeded regardless of personal reflec- 
tions; and if his opponents succeeded in 
irritating him by the asperity of their allu- 
sions, he met them with manly resolution, 
chastised ‘hem with the lash of legitimate 
satire, or held them up to universal ridi- 
cule in bursts of extemporaneous wit, that 
have never been equalled, perhaps, in the 
British Senate. He was rapidly ap- 
proaching to perfection as an orator, when 
the impeachment of Mr. Hastings sup- 
plied him with an opportunity of display- 
ing powers which were then unrivalled, 
His speech delivered in the House of Com- 
mons, in April 1787, on the eighth article, 
as stated in the order laid down by Mr. 
Burke, relative to * money corruptly and 
illegally taken,” was allowed to equal the 
most argumentative and impassioned ora- 
tions that had ever been addressed to the 
judgment and feeiiugs of the British Par- 
liament. He fixed the uninterrupted at- 
tention of the House for upwards of five 
hours, confirmed the minds of those who 
wavered, and produced co-operation from 
a quarter, which, it was supposed, would 
have been hostile to any farther proceed- 
ing. 

Or. Sheridan seems, at this period, to 
have been convinced of the necessity of 
indefatigable application and persevering 


industry, to support the splendid fame 
he had acquired ; and accordingly prepar- 
ed himself, with unremitting assiduity, to 
perform his official duties as one of the 
Managers of the prosecution, instituted by 
the Representatives of the people against 
Mr. Hastings, and carried on before the 
supreme tribunal of the nation. In the 
long examination of Mr. Middleton, he 
gave decided proofs of a strong and dis- 
criminating mind; but when, in Jone 
1788, he summed up the evidence on the 
charge, respecting the confinement and 
imprisonment of the Princesses of Oude, 
and the seizure of their treasures, his su- 
periority over his colleagues was estab- 
lished by universal consent. But, how- 
ever admirable his speech may be now 
considered, as a composition, there were, 
at that time, several circumstances of 
magnitude and singularity, that conspir- 
ed to give it a celebrity which posterity 
will scarcely admit it to possess. To form 
a just opinion of this memorable oration, 
which occupied the attention of the Court, 
and excited the admiration of the Publick, 
for several hours, it would be necessary 
to have heard Mr. Sheridan himself; and, 
to those who have not witnessed the cor- 
rectness, strength, and animation of his 
elocution, it will be sufficient to repeat 
what was said by Aschines to the people 
of Rhodes, in praise of the harangue 
which had caused his banishment—‘*What 
applauses would you not have conferred, 
had you heard Demosthenes himself deli- 
ver it?” 

Soon after this great era in the public 
life of Mr. Sheridan, the melancholy in- 
disposition of his Majesty, which plunged 
the country into a state of the deepest 
distress, led to the discussion of a ques- 
tion, exceeding in political importance 
every other national occurrence from the 
Revolution of 1688 down to that time. 
The Ministry and Opposition essentially 
differed with respect to the means to be 
adopted for supplying the defect of the 
personal exercise of the Royal authority ; 
and Mr. Sheridan took a leading part in 
the attempts which were made to de- 
clare the Prince of Wales Regent, with- 
out such restrictions as Parliament should 
think fit to impose. The favour in which 
he was held at Carlton House was cer- 
tainly superior to that enjoyed by the most 
distinguished Members of the party, and 
his conduct occasioned suspicions that 
have never been completely removed. 
His Royal Highness was very much in the 
habit of consulting Mr. Sheridan, and his 
answer to Mr. Pitt’s letter, with respect 
to the restrictions on the Regency, which 
was allowed to be dignified, cautious, and 
temperate, has been principally ascribed 
to the prudent counsels of this gentle- 
man, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Sheridan’s zealous interference in 
support of his patron is, perhaps, the 
only instance in which be can be charged 
with political inconsistency. The “spirit 
of party, and the strong prejudices of the 
moment, are now consigned to oblivion ; 
and it may be fairly asked, whether he, 
or. any other declared advocate of the 
rights of the people, acted consistently in 
opposing the following Resolution, which 
was proposed by Mr. Pitt, and passed by 
the British Parliament: — “ Resolved, 
That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that it is the right and duty of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons of 
Great Britain, now assembled, and law- 
fully, fully, and freely representing all 
the estates of the people of this realm, to 
provide the means of supplying the defect 
of the personal exercise of the Royal au- 
thority, arising from his Majesty’s indis- 
position, in such a manner as the exigency 
of the case may appear to require.”—Mr. 
Sheridan’s objection to the Resolution did 
not arise from any statement contained in 
it, respecting the full and free represen- 
tation of the people; but he and his friends 
argued against the power of both Houses, 
in any case, to limit the authority of the 
Regent, and contended, that the immediate 
nomination of the Heir-apparent ought to 
take place, as a matter of constitutional 
right. Those who are sincere admirers of 
the British Constitution, as derived from the 
legitimate source of authority, will not 
readily coincide in the doctrines advanced 
upon this occasion, by the leading Mem- 
bers of Opposition. 

Mr. Sheridan continued a strenuous op- 
ponent of the measures of Mr. Pitt’s Ad- 
ministration, and, in consequence of Mr. 
Fox’s secession, stood at the head of Op- 
position. With the single exception of 
his conduct on the question of the Re- 
gency, his Parliamentary life cannot be 
accused of inconsistency. He professed, 
in common with most of his friends, an 
enthusiastic admiration of the French Re- 
volution, and considered the Constitution 
it had formed, as a glorious fabrick of hu- 
man wisdom, erected for the perfection of 
human happiness; but when he saw that 
Constitution defaced and pollated by the 
frantic and murderous policy of the suc- 
cessive rulers of France, he readily con- 
curred in reprobating crimes, which were 
destructive of freedom and social happi- 
ness, and directly repuguant to the prin- 
ciples on which the Revolution was ori- 
ginally effected, He ever was the zea- 
lous supporter of Parliamentary Reform, 
and the uniform friend of the Liberty of 
the Press, and of Civil and Religious Free- 
dom. In financial considerati ns, in our 
political and commercial relations with 
Ireland, and more particularly in every 
important discussion relative to Constitu- 
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tional subjects, he evinced great depth of 
inquiry, aad acuteness of discrimination. 

Mr. Sheridan’s vvice was strong and 
distinct, and his delivery very easy, clear, 
and impressive. He wanted the dignity of 
Mr. Pitt, avd the fire of Mr. Fox; but, 
in the ingenuity of ovservation, and the 
felicity of repiy, he was not inferior to 
either of them in their happiest moments. 
He excelled in raillery, which, at once 
elegant and severe, was peculiarly suited 
to the Senate. Though he seemed cau- 
tiously to avoid the use of figurative dic- 
tion and splendid imagery in his speeches, — 
his celebrated oration on the trial of Mr. 
Hastings is an ample testimony of his 
ability to introduce them with the most 
appropriate effect. It cannot be denied, 
that his propensity to epigrammatic point 
and humorous allusion frequently exceed- 
ed the bounds of propriety, and hurried 
him to a levity of remark that was at va- 
riance with the gravity of the subject in 
discussion. We laughed indeed for the 
momen, but soon condemned the speaker 
for trifling with a great object of national 
consideration. 

Mrs. Sheridan died in Jane 1792, and 
he had a son by that ; lady, Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan, who p iderable abi- 
lities. In 1795, he pone oa Miss Ogle, 
youngest daughter of the Reverend Doctor 
Newton Ogle, Dean of Winchester, The 
issue of his second marriage was also a 
son, Mr. Charles Sheridan. 

His conduct as Manager and principal 
Proprietor of the first Theatre in the 
kingdom, and his punctuality in the dis- 
charge of the duties contracted by him 
in that situation, bave rarely been the 
subject of praise. Yet, in justice to his 
memory, we cannot but observe, that in 
the legal discussion of the claims of the 
Proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre, in 
the Court of Chancery, so far from any 
imputation being thrown out against his 
conduct, it was generally the subject of 
praise; and the Chancellor himself (Lord 
Eldon) spoke in the handsomest terms of 
Mr. Sheridan’s integrity, though certainly 
he thought his prudence was in some in- 
stances liable to be questioned. Of his 
extraordinary qualities and powers to 
please and charm in private life it is al- 
most unnecessary to speak, They were, 
indeed, unrivalled, 

It was, perhaps, in the knowledge of 
human nature that he surpassed all his 
contemporaries. His sagacity was parti- 
cularly exercised in discovering the cha- 
racter and propensities of his acquaint- 
ances, or of those with whom he had any 
business t» transact, and he generally suc- 
ceeded in converting this kind of knowledge 
to his own advantage. 

After a retirement of twenty years from 
the stage, Mr. Sheridan came forward at 

the 
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to select him from the second class of 
Parliamentary Speakers. In 1785, his 
powers began to expand in proportion to 
the confidence which he acquired in de- 
bate ; and his observations on Mr. Pitt's 
Perfumery Bill were justly admired for 
splendid effusions of wit and great force 
of argument. But the part he took in 
the consideration of the Irish Propositions, 
which were brought forward during the 
same year, was peculiarly striking, and 
raised his reputation as an orator to a 
very superior degree. In calling the at- 
tention of the House to the fourth propo- 
sition, he displayed a general knowledge 
of the interests of both kingdoms, and a 
depth of investigation which the most san- 
guine expectations of his friends could not 
have anticipated ; and from that moment 
he was viewed as a formidable opponent 
by the late Minister, and looked up to with 
admiration, as a principal leader of the 
party to which he belonged. 

Mr. Sheridan had many difficulties to 
eucounter in his Parliamentary life. His 
father was an Actor, he had himself 
largely contributed to the entertainment 
of the Publick, and was the Manager of a 
Theatre. The prejudices of Mankind, 
however ridiculous, are too often victo- 
rious over the claims of genuine merit, 
and would have, perbaps, prevailed in in- 
timidating any other person than the man 
against whom they were, in this instance, 
directed. Fully convinced of his decided 
superiority over birth and fortune, he 
proceeded regardless of personal reflec- 
tions; and if his opponents succeeded in 
irritating him by the asperity of their allu- 
sions, he met them with manly resolution, 
chastised ‘hem with the lash of legitimate 
satire, or held themn up to universal ridi- 
cule in bursts of extemporaneous wit, that 
have never been equalled, perhaps, in the 
British Senate. He was rapidly ap- 
proaching to perfection as an orator, when 
the impeachment of Mr. Hastings’ sup- 
plied him with an opportunity of display- 
ing powers which were then unrivalled. 
His speech delivered in the House of Com- 
mons, in April 1787, on the eighth article, 
as stated in the order laid down by Mr. 
Burke, relative to “ money corruptly and 
illegally taken,” was allowed to equal the 
most argumentative and impassioned ora- 
tions that had ever been addressed to the 
judgment and feelivgs of the British Par- 
liament. He fixed the uninterrupted at- 
tention of the House for upwards of five 
hours, confirmed the minds of those who 
wavered, and produced co-operation from 
a quarter, which, it was supposed, would 
have been hostile to any farther proceed- 
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industry, to support the splendid fame 
he had acquired ; and accordingly prepar- 
ed himself, with unremitting assiduity, to 
perform his official duties as one of the 
Managers of the prosecution, instituted by 
the Representatives of the people against 
Mr. Hastings, and carried on before the 
supreme tribunal of the nation. In the 
long examination of Mr. Middleton, he 
gave decided proofs of a strong and dis- 
criminating mind; but when, in June 
1788, he summed up the evidence on the 
charge, respecting the confinement and 
imprisonment of the Princesses of Oude, 
and the seizure of their treasures, his su- 
periority over his colleagues was estab- 
lished by universal consent. But, how- 
ever admirable his speech may be now 
considered, as a composition, there were, 
at that time, several circumstances of 
magnitude and singularity, that conspir- 
ed to give it a celebrity which posterity 
will scarcely admit it to possess. To form 
a just opinion of this memorable oration, 
which occupied the attention of the Court, 
and excited the admiration of the Publick, 
for several hours, it would be necessary 
to have heard Mr. Sheridan himself; and, 
to those who have not witnessed the cor- 
rectness, strength, and animation of his 
elocution, it will be sufficient to repeat 
what was said by Zschines to the people 
of Rhodes, in praise of the harangue 
which had caused his banishment—‘* What 
applauses would you not have conferred, 
had you heard Demosthenes himself deli- 
ver it?” 

Soon after this great era in the public 
life of Mr. Sheridan, the melancholy in- 
disposition of his Majesty, which plunged 
the country into a state of the deepest 
distress, led to the discussion of a ques- 
tion, exceeding in political importance 
every other national occurrence from the 
Revolution of 1688 down to that time. 
The Ministry and Opposition essentially 
differed with respect to the means to be 
adopted for supplying the defect of the 
personal exercise of the Royal authority ; 
and Mr. Sheridan took a leading part in 
the attempts which were made to de- 
clare the Prince of Wales Regent, with- 
out such restrictions as Parliament should 
think fit to impose. The favour in which 
he was held at Carlton House was cer- 
tainly superior to that enjoyed by the most 
distinguished Members of the party, aud 
his conduct occasioned suspicions that 
have never been completely removed. 
His Royal Highness was very much in the 
habit of consulting Mr. Sheridan, and his 
answer to Mr. Pitt’s letter, with respect 
to the restrictions on the Regency, which 
was allowed to be dignified, cautious, and 
temperate, has been principally ascribed 
to the prudent counsels of this gentle- 
man, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Sheridan’s zealous interference in 
support of his patron is, perhaps, the 
only instance in which be can be charged 
with political inconsistency. The “spirit 
of party, and the strong prejudices of the 
moment, are vow consigned to oblivion ; 
and it may be fairly asked, whether he, 
or, any other declared advocate of the 
rights of the people, acted consistently in 
opposing the following Resolution, which 
was proposed by Mr. Pitt, and passed by 
the British Parliament: — “ Resolved, 
That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that it is the right and duty of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons of 
Great Britain, now assembled, and law- 
fully, fully, and freely representing all 
the estates of the people of this realm, to 
provide the means of supplying the defect 
of the personal exercise of the Royal au- 
thority, arising from his Majesty’s indis- 
position, in such a manner as the exigency 
of the case may appear to require.” —Mr. 
Sheridan’s objection to the Resolution did 
not arise from any statement contained in 
it, respecting the full and free represen- 
tation of the people; but he and his friends 
argued against the power of both Houses, 
in apy case, to limit the authority of the 
Regent, and Jed, that the i liate 
nomination of the Heir-apparent ought to 
take place, as a matter of constitutional 
right. Those who are sincere admirers of 
the British Constitution, as derived from the 
legitimate source of authority, will not 
readily coincide in the doctrines advanced 
upon this occasion, by the leading Mem- 
bers of Opposition. 

Mr. Sheridan continued a strenuous op- 
ponent of the measures of Mr. Pitt’s Ad- 
ministration, and, in consequence of Mr. 
Fox’s secession, stood at the head of Op- 
position. With the single exception of 
his conduct on the question of the Re- 
gency, his Parliamentary life cannot be 
accused of inconsistency. He professed, 
in common with most of his friends, an 
enthusiastic admiration of the French Re- 
volution, and considered the Constitution 
it had formed, as a glorious fabiick of hu- 
man wisdom, erected for the perfection of 
human happiness; but when he saw that 
Constitution defaced and pollated by the 
frantic and murderous policy of the suc- 
cessive rulers of France, he readily con- 
curred in reprobating crimes, which were 
destructive of freedom and social happi- 
ness, and directly repugwant to the prin- 
ciples on which the Revolution was ori- 
ginally effected, He ever was the zea- 
lous supporter of Parliamentary Reform, 
and the uniform friend of the Liberty of 
the Press, and of Civil and Religious Free- 
dom. In financial considerat: ns, in our 
political and commercial relations with 
Ireland, and more particularly in every 
important discussion relative to Constitu- 
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tional subjects, he evinced great depth of 
inquiry, and acuteness of discrimination. 

Mr. Sheridan’s vvice was strong and 
distinct, and his delivery very easy, clear, 
and impressive. He wanted the dignity of 
Mr. Pitt, avd the fire of Mr. Fox; but, 
in the ingenuity of ovservation, and the 
felicity of repiy, be was not inferior to 
either of them in their bappiest moments. 
He excelled in raillery, which, at once 
elegant and severe, was peculiarly suited 
to the Senate. Though he seemed cau- 
tiously to avoid the use of figurative dic- 
tion and splendid imagery in his speeches, — 
his celebrated oration on the trial of Mr. 
Hastings is an ample testimony of his 
ability to introduce them with the most 
appropriate effect, It cannot be denied, 
that his propensity to epigrammatic point 
and humorous allusion frequently exceed- 
ed the bounds of propriety, and hurried 
him to a levity of remark that was at va- 
riance with the gravity of the subject in 
discussion. We laughed indeed for the 
momen, but soon condemned the speaker 
for trifling with a great object of national 
consideration. 

Mrs. Sheridan died in Jane 1792, and 
he had a son by that lady, Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan, who pos iderable abi- 
lities. In 1795, he married Miss Ogle, 
youngest daughter of the Reverend Doctor 
Newton Ogle, Dean of Winchester, The 
issue of his second marriage was also a 
son, Mr. Charles Sheridan. 

His conduct as Manager and principal 
Proprietor of the first Theatre in the 
kingdom, and his punctuality in the dis- 
charge of the duties contracted by him 
in that situation, have rarely been the 
subject of praise. Yet, in justice to his 
memory, we cannot but observe, that in 
the legal discussion of the claims of the 
Proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre, in 
the Court of Chancery, so far from any 
imputation being thrown out against his 
conduct, it was generally the subject of 
praise; and the Chancellor himself (Lord 
Eldon) spoke in the handsomest terms of 
Mr. Sheridan’s integrity, though certainly 
he thought his prudence was in some in- 
stances liable to be questioned. Of his 
extraordinary qualities and powers to 
please and charm in private life it is al- 
most unnecessary to speak, They were, 
indeed, unrivalled. 

It was, perhaps, in the knowledge of 
human nature that he surpassed all his 
contemporaries. His sagacity was parti- 
cularly exercised in discovering the cha- 
racter and propensities of his acquaint- 
ances, or of those with whom he had any 
business t» transact, and he generally guc- 
ceeded in converting this kind of knowledge 
to his own advantage. 

After a retirement of twenty years from 
the stage, Mr. Sheridan came forward at 

the 
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the end of the season in 1799. in the 
humble situation of the Editor of Kotze- 
bue, the celebrated German Dramatist, 
and appears in that instance to have been 
more actuated by his interest as a Ma- 
nager than by the generous feelings of a 
writer emulous of lasting fame. The 
speech of Rdlla, exhorting the Peruvians 
to defend their King and country, and 
their civil and _ religious institutions, 
against a ferocious band of lawless in- 
vaders, was highly instrumental to the 
success of the piece, and it is the only 
passage of the Play to which Mr. Sheri- 
dan has an exclusive claim. The appeal 
to the people in support of their rights 
and national independence is bold and 
animating. The striking image of the 
vulture and the lamb is, however, used 
with more effect in his speech on the im- 
peachment of Mr. Hastings ; but his right 
to borrow from himself cannot be ques- 
tioned. The genius of the Germen dra- 


matist is unquestionably of the first or- 
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der. In conducting a passion through its 
most intricate mazes, he is, perhaps, un- 
equalled, and he seldom fails to produce 
emotions of the most agonising kind. But 
probability, the genuine source of con. 
cern and dramatic feeling, is too frequent- 
ly violated. An instant’s reflection is 
sufficient to expose the delusion of the 
scene, and destroy the interest which the 
skill of the Poet creates. Mr. Sheridan 
was himself convinced that, with the ex. 
ception of Rol/a’s patriotic harangue, Pi- 
zarro was more indebted for its popularity 
to the merits of the original, to the actor, 
the machinist, the painter, and the com- 
poser, than to any alterations he made, 
or to any judgmeut he evinced in adapting 
itto the English stage. It is to be la- 
mented, that by this motley exhibition he 
degraded his reputation as the first dra- 
matic writer of the country, and sunk 
himself to a level with the Play-wrights of 
the day, to whom profit was every thing, 
fame nothing. 





DAVID PIKE WATTS, Ese. 


Died on the 29th of July last, aged 62 
years, at his house in Portland-place. 

In his early yeats he received his educa- 
tion from Alexander Cruden, the ‘pious 
author of the “Concordance to the Bible,” 
whose favourite, as well as pupil, he had 
the happiness of being—and it was to this 
influence upon his mind that much of Mr. 
Watts’s serious turn of thought may be 
ascribed : the advantages of study under 
such a tutor were also considerably en- 
larged by the pious example of both his 
parents, to whose memory he always de- 
voted the revereuce of filial love! 

His connexion with the late Benjamiu 
Kenton, esq. commenced at a very early 
period of his life; and in this he had the 
good fortune to find exemplified in prac- 
tice, that integrity and goodness of heart 
which his education had taught him to 
cherish as the only means of uniting the 
duties of society with his more import- 
ant duty to God. Mr. Kenton had an 
only daughter; it was natural that the 
respect and esteem for her father which 
Mr. Watts invariably felt, should awaken 
2 sympathetic affection for ber—and it 
was equally so, that this affection should 
meet its due return; but it was not re- 
ceived by Mr.K. with approbation ! What- 
ever may have been his intentions to- 
wards Mr. Watts at that time, or what- 
ever may have been his views for his 
daughter, his resolution was decisive, and 
his determination was not to be reversed : 
—the result was of serious consequence 
to the father as well as to his daughter, 
for it so severely impaired her health, that, 
by a graduabdecline, she sunk in sorrow 


to the grave; and the conduct of Mr. 
Watts upon that melancholy occasion, 
and a more intimate acquaintance with 
his subsequent character, so endeared 
him to his patron, that unavailing regret 
accompanied the rest of Mr.Kenton’s days! 
As Mr. K. advanced in life, his prosperity 
and public fame as a wine-merchant, ac- 
companied his progress, and when those 
were well-established he retired from bu- 
ness, and left the whole of his extensive 
concern to Mr. Watts’s management. 
During their connexion Mr. W. married 
Miss Morrison of Durham, by whom he 
had two sons and one daughter. Both 

the sons were brought up for the army. 
Mr. Kenton died May 25, 1800; by 
which event, and by the paternal dispo- 
sitions of his will, Mr. Watts became the 
master of chief part of his immense for- 
tune; all acquired ‘by personal assiduity 
and unvarying integrity—and he trans- 
mitted with these fruits the seeds of an 
example which were sewn in a soil equally 
sufficient to produce perfection! Soon 
afier this event Mr, Watts retired from 
business to the late residence of Mr. K. 
in Gower-street, where he devoted his 
active mind to the cares of domestic life, 
and to the extension of his fortune in the 
promotion of public welfare ; in which he 
may be literally said to have “gone about 
doing good ;” but his private life was yet 
more endearing, for he possessed the rare 
quality of consistency, in that his pure 
charity, joined to his native sweetness of 
temper, rendered bis dwelling the abode of 
peace ; and he possessed that native po- 
liteness of heart which rendered him cour- 
teous 
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teous to his most familiar associates. — 
But these domestic comforts were em- 
bittered by the severest trials—in the loss 
of his wife, and not long after, of both 
his sons successively; while every pro- 
spect of future patronage and advance- 
ment shone upon their hopes: to these 
dispensations, however, no man better 
knew how to bow with dateous resigna- 
tion, or where to seek for the truest cousola- 
tion '—his eldest son David, who had been 
a Lieut. in the 14th Light Dragoons, and 
had exchanged, for promotion, to a regi- 
ment in the West Indies, died a few days 
after his landing at Jamaica of the yel- 
low fever, in the 20th year of his age.— 
His second son, Michael, was Eusign in the 
Coldstream regiment of Guayds, and fell 
at the battle of Barossa, also in his 20th 
year '—These losses served to concenter 
his affections upon bis surviving daughter 
and then become his only child—the pe- 
culiar fervour of his parental love, was the 
cherished solace of his heart, and it was 
sincerely returned with the most filial de- 
votion !—he had the grateful satisfaction, 
some few years previous to his death, of 
seeing her united to Jesse Russell, junr. 
esq. of Ilam-hall near Ashbourne in Der- 
byshire, and of living to see the happy 
fruits of this marriage in four promising 
children. To her he has bequeathed, with 
the exception of a few legacies to rela- 
tions, the whole of his ample fortune—act- 
ing in this to the last, upon a fixed prin- 
ciple, that as the steward of his talent 
while he remained here, he should leave 
that stewardship where it could be safely 
reposed.—During his last i!lness he was 
assiduously attended by his son-in-law 
and his daughter, and although his death- 
bed was visited by bodily pain, yet it was 
rendered a blessed and instructive scene, 
for it was truly the death of the righteous! 
There is a considerable difficulty in de- 
lineating the just character of a man of 
retired disposition and inward piety ;— 
prominent features are easily pour trayed ; 
—the motives of action which dwell in the 
heart require a higher pencil than that 
of human skill. I believe him to have been 
truly a Christian io heart and deed—he 
was a zealous member of the Church of 
England, not more soin its forms, which 
he cherished, thap in its principles, which 
he venerated, and as a duty maintained: 
punctual and devout in all its public or- 
dinances—very respectful to its priest- 
hood, and active in promoting Christian 
knowledge, and propagating the Gospel 
according to its tenets; to the societies 
which embraced these great vbjects, and 
also to the Institution for diffusion of the 
Holy Scriptures without note or comment, 
he was a Jiberal benefactor—his candid 
mind judged it not any wise injurious to 
the one to encourage the efforts of the 
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other, which embraced nations and peo- 
ple to whom the English Liturgy could be 
comparatively of no interes! ; but where- 
ever they could be united with eff-ct, he 
availed timself of every opportunity of 
rendering service to the general plan— 
which may be deemed “ a pian of Pro- 
vidence, or at least one of the means en- 
couraged for bringing about some great 
event of which either our own age, or the 
following, is to be the witness.” 

His early education was sufficient for 
a mind like his, to point the road of study 
and superior information; on everysubject 
which appeared to him important, his 
natural ardour excited a thirst for its in- 
vestigation: he embraced principles, only 
when he bad examined them ;—he pur- 
sued a conduct, only when he learnt the 
propriety and bonour of its motive ;—he 
instructed, only when he had ascertained 
the truth:—cool and dispassionate, he 
never boldly asserted ; charitable, he 
never was heard to offend by condemna- 
tion ;—amiable, he was never lifted by 
prosperity or pride, but may be said to 
have possessed his soul in peace ;—mens 
conscia recti. 

Thus he became the liberal friend of Li- 
terature and learned men—he re-pected 
their talents, and lamented and secretly 
relieved the severe ‘privations of many 
whose studies had not always secured them 
from temporal distress; and whose sta-~ 
tion or professional habits were such as 
to depress their merit. 

The same disposition led him to pa- 
tronize Christ’s Hospital, the Insti:ution 
of Sunday-schools, and all the methods 
adopted for the religious instruction of 
youth: I have not unfrequently heard 
him lament that the days of impiety and 
licentionsness had left fatal snares be- 
hind them, which the ignorance of the 
first principles of the Christian religion 
would belp to encrease, an indifference to 
the great interests of human life, to the 
peace of society, and to the general prac- 
tice of religious and domestic duties: 
impressed with these sentiments, he gave 
a hearty encouragement to the Instita- 
tion of the Centra! National School in 
Baldwin’s Gardens, and also to those pa- 
rochial ‘and ward schools more imme- 
diately attached to his places of business 
and residence; justly esteeming great 
part of the work of salvation done, when 
youth were securely instructed in the 
blessings of the Gospel; as the only ef- 
fectua! means of preventing crimes, which 
the mild compassion of his temper led him 
to cherish, rather than the most appro- 
priate punishment on conviction. 

In the periods of his life when he ac- 
tively pursued his business, and afterwards 
when his enlarged prosperity enabled him 
to choose his way, his acts of charity 

were 
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were liberal, and done with love unfeigned: 
at one time he restored by prudence 
what his liberality had impaired ; but at 
the other, he: acted as if he felt himself 
to be the trustee of an extensive fortune, 
rather for the purposes of useful good, 
than for the self-indulgences of luxury ; 
he possessed the means of both, but for 
ohne luxury he had ten charities. The 
conciliatory manner in which he bestowed 
his relief, filled many a heart with joy, 
and many an eye with tears of gratitude ; 
and while this spirit animated his active 
labours, and assuciated itself with the ex- 
tensive means of general good, his name 
will be blessed by the remembrance of 
his deeds, in the hearts of numerous in- 
dividuals, and of as mary public Insti- 
tutions, of which he never suffered himself 
to be an inactive benefactor. 

Throughout a large circle of friends and 
associates from his earliest years, there 
is not one that would hesitate for a mo- 
ment to bear testimony, to his unswerving 
integrity—to his undeviating loyalty to 
his King and attachment to the Consti- 
tution of his Country, and also to the 
sincerest respect to its Established Church 
and to its constituted authoriiies :—those 
who knew him in business will subscribe 
their witness to his correctness in every 
transaction; those who were admitted to 
his confidence and his friendship will bear 
ample record to his urbanity, and to the 
just value which they placed in his es- 
teem; and those who had occasion to 
unite with him in his many plans for the 
public good, and for the amelioration of 
the condition ef the poor, for the promo- 
tion of all which he was an active and 
zealous contributor and arviser, will 
readily subscribe to the tribute justly ac- 
corded to his anxious solicitude for their 
welfare! Where, if we look round,shall we 
find a man fit to be placed in the chair 
which he has left?—whevre is the man, so 
possessed of the mind and the power to 
will and to do? whose soul was so truly 
the spirit of meekness ? and whose bounty 
was the unostentatious charity of Chris- 
tian love? 

I have offered this feeble tribute to the 
memory of a valued friend, whose charac- 
ter and conduct it was one of my accus- 
toined satisfactions to observe; I respect- 
ed it, not so much for the kind marks of 
his friendship which I received, as from 
its own intrinsic excellence—for I have 
no fear of contradiction, when I asseit 
it to have been innately good ; studivus 
of acquitting himself of all his duties; 
and as universally esteemed as he was 
universally known, Of bim, | may truly 
add, that he lived beloved and died la- 
mented. May it be my lot, so to live and 
so to die! A. H. 

——————_—S— 


Rev. Cooren Wittyams (see p. 91.)— 
There are very few persons whose loss 
will be more felt in society than that of 
Mr. Wiliyams. Of him it may be said, 
with strict attention to truth, that he wag 
an active and useful magistrate ; an af- 
feciionate husband and father; a kind 
neighbour; a warm friend; and a pious 
Christian. The soundness of his under- 
standing, the excellency of his heart, and 
his peculiarly social disposition, added 
to various acquirements, and set off by 
the manners of a geutleman, gained him 
almost as many friends as he had ac- 
quaintance; and among these were many 
persons as eminent in station as in cha- 
racter; while his total exemption from 
envy and malice, and alj the baser vices 
of our nature, made it almost impossible 
that he should have any enemies. Let 
the writer of this article be permitted to 
add, trite as the quotation is, Mullis ille 
bonis flebilis occidit, nulli flebilior quam 
mihi.—Mr. Willyams married Elizabeth- 
Rebecca, daughier of the late —— Snell, 
esq. of Whitley-court, co. Gloucester, by 
whom he has left two sons and two 
daughters. 


July 27. Died, at Surbiton Lodge, near 
Kingston, Surrey, early in the morning, 
very suddenly, after an illness of only 
two hours, in the 66th year of his age, 
the Rev. George Savage, M.A. Vicar of 
Kingston cum Richmond, in the coun- 
ty of Surrey, and Rector of St. Mary 
Aldermary, and St. Thomas the Apostle, 
in the city of London. On the fol- 
lowing Saturday, the 3d of August, his 
remains were deposiied in a vauit under 
Kingston church, amidst the sincere la- 
mentations of a considerable number of 
friends and parishiovers, assembied, on 
the melancholy occasion, to pay their last 
respects to departed worth.—After passing 
through the usual gradations of E:ou 
school with credit and reputation, he was 
entered at King’s coliege, Cambridge, 
B, A. 1774, M. A. 1777, and was for some 
time a distinguished preceptor in the ve- 
uerable seat of literature where he re- 
ceived his education. In 1790, he suc- 
ceeded to the vicarage of Kingston, on 
the presentation of Eton College ; and soon 
after, without auy solicitation of his own, 
was spoutaneously pr-terred by bis highly 
revered friend Dr. Weston, Canon Resi- 
dentiary of St. Paul’s, to the rectory of 
St. Mary Aldermary, with attending cir- 
cumstances, which reflected mutual he- 
nour upon both parties, From attachment 
to his patron, and the handsome manner 
in which the living was conferred upon 
him, he ever regarded St. Mary Alder- 
mary’s with partiality and complacency, 
He for 26 years discharged the office of 
an exemplary, resident pastor in his pa- 
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fish of Kingston; and from his general 
Benevolence, undissembled piety, and nu- 
inerous, though secret acts of charity, was 
iniversally beloved and respected by all 
who were acquaivted with his character. 
—As a scholar, bi. information was sound 
dod extensive. without the smallest taint 
of pedantry or affectation.—<As a Divine, 
his belief in the doctrines of our holy re- 
ligion was firm ana unwavering; avd his 
desire to inculcate it. saving truths, ge- 
nujve and earnest, without a shadow of 
ostentation or vain glory.—His temper 
was mild and serene—his manners were 
affable and conciliating; and whilst “ his 
easy presence checked no decent joy,” 
Such a decorum presided over his whole 
demeanour, as was a powerful restraint 
upon every rudeness or impropriety of 
conduct.—In short, he was a gentleman 
and an exemplary Christian. 


DEATAS., 
N board his Budgerow, onthe 
river Ganges, in his S7th 
year, ‘Capt. G. Waite, Bengal Native In- 
fantry. This officer was on his way to 
Calcutta to join his regiment at Chunar, 
when he and his wife were suddenly 
taken ill, and stopped for medical aid at 
Bankipore, when Capt. Waite died at 
two in the morning, and Mrs, Waite six 
hours after. Their remains were removed 
to Dinapore, and interred in one grave. 


1816. April 26. On his passage ftom 


Calcutta, J. S. Holmes, esq. 

At St. Martin’s, P. P. Despard, esq. 
@ollector of that island. 

May 3. At St. Helena, the wife of 
Major David Kinnaird. 

June 20. At Hastings, aged 70, H. 
Byne, esq. of Carshalton, Surrey. 

June 22. Aged 40, Sir Alexander 
Macdonald Lockhart, of Lee and Carn- 
wath, baronet, (so created May 24, 1806) 
who is succeeded in his title and unin- 
cumbered estates of 14,000/. per ann. by 
his eldest son, now Sir Charles Lockhart, 
a minor of about seventeen years. The 
death of Sir Alexander was owing to his be- 
ing thrown from the box of his carriage, 15 
miles from Inverary, to the inn at which 
place he was conveyed for medical assist- 
ance, when it was found that the wheels 
of the carriage having passed over his 
chest had given -rise to some dangerous 
symptoms of inward hurt; he however con- 
tinued some days without apparently in- 
creasing danger, receiyed the visit of his 
brother and elde+t sister, was well enough 
to gait his bed, and even spoke of himself 
as sufficiently recovered to be able to pro- 
ceed upon his journey ; but shortly after- 
wards he felt weak, lay down upon the 
bed, and soon expired. He once repre- 
sented the town of Berwick upon Tweed, 
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was during some years Lieut.-colonel of the 
Roya! Lanarkshire Militia, and was chief 
of the very antient and distinguished fa- 
mily of Lockhart, concerning whom, and 
the famous Lee peuny, belonging to them 
since the fourteenth century, are several 
curious particulars in the Gen'. Mag. for 
Dec. 1787, p. 1045. Sir Alexander, whd 
for several years bore the name of Mac« 
donald of Largie, from the estate of a 
appellation which he inherited in right 
his mother, assumed that of Lockhart on 
succeeding to the estates of that family, 
which, by virtue of entails excluding fe- 
males, passed, on the death of Charles 
Count Lockhart, in August 1802, over his 
sister (wife of Anthony Aufrére, esq. of 
Hoveton, in Norfolk) to his cousin german 
Alexander, eldest surviving son (James 
Macdonald, his elder brother having fal- 
len before Dunkirk in 1793, an ensign ia 
the 37th regt.) of Charles Lockhart, esq. 
only brother of the late James Count 
Lockhart (who died at Pisa in February 
1790), and who had so distinguished him- 
self in the Seven Years’ War in the service 
of the House of Austria, that be was suc- 
cessively promoted to the ranks of Colo- 
nel and Major-General, and rewarded with 
the titles of Baron and Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire, the order of Maria Teresa, 
and the key of Chamberlain to the Empe- 
ror of Germany., This General Count L. 
united in his person the houses of Lee and 
Carowath, having succeeded to the Laird- 
ship of Lee on failure of male issue in the 
posterity of the celebrated Sir William 
L. a renowned general under Cromwell, 
(whose niece, Robina Sewster, he mar- 
ried) Governor of Dunkirk, and Ambas- 
sador to Louis XIV. both from Cromwell 
and from King Charles the Second; and 
being grandson of George Lockhart of 
Carnwath, who was eldest son of Ambas- 
sador Lockhart’s next brother, Sir George 
Lockhart, Lord President of the Court of 
Session, and who was a very able and dis- 
tinguished member of the Scotch and Bri- 
tish Parliaments, the sole Scotch Jacobite 
named as a Commissioner for treating of 
the Union, an intrepid and active advo- 
cate for the rights and independence of hie 
native country, an unsbaken friend to the 
house of Stuart, and a much respected 
character in public and in private life, 
This eminent senator and patriot left be- 
hind him, for publication at a distant pe= 
riod, and chiefly in his own handwriting, 
a collection of most ivteresting papers 
relative to the affairs of the two countries 
from the accession of Queen Anne in 
1702, until 1728, a memorable period, 
during which he acted a conspicuous part; 
and as he had much intercourse with the 
Queen’s ministers, be had an opportunity 
ef becoming acquainted with many of the 
Searet 
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secret springs of action during the latter 
vears of her reign. Among these papers 
is his correspondence (from 1716 to 1728) 
with the son of King James the Second, 
generally called the Chevalier de St. 
George, or the Old Pretender, transcribed 
by Mr. Lockbayt from the cypher em- 
ployed by that prinee and himself. All 
these papers, together with many others 
containing curious particulars concerning 
the young Chevalier’s expedition in 1745, 
and wonderful escape in 1746, which are 
believed also to be inedited, are in the 
posses-ion of Mr, Aufrére; and as he con- 
siders them a valuable acquisition to our 
historical literature, he is preparing them 
for the press. 

June 26, O0.S. At Kiew, where he had 
resided some years, and received a pen- 
sion from the Russian government, aged 
56, Prince Ypsilanti, formerly Hospodar 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. He had re- 
turned that day from St. Petersburg, had 
eonversed cheerfully and in good health 
with his family, and died during the night. 
Four of his sons serve ia the Russian army. 

June 29. In Leicester- square, aged 
716, Robert Bland, M.D. 

June 30. At Whitehaven, aged 80, 
William Don, esq. capt. R. N. brother of 
General Don, lieut.-governor of Gibraltar, 

At Aberdeen, W. Brebner, esq. eldest 
son of Alex. Brebner, esq. of Lairney. 

Aged above 89, Rev. Patrick Hare, 
D. D. rector of Goulden and Templetooly, 
and many years vicar-general ef the dio- 
eese of Cashel. 

June... Aged 87, at Melmorby, in 
Coverdale, Yorkshire, Richard RKunder, 
who was parish clerk of Coverbam up- 
wards of 48 years, and during the whole 
time performed the duties of his office 
with great attention. 

July 1. At Upper Homerton, where he 
had resided for the greatest part of his 
life, in his 65th year, Nicholas De St. 
Croix, esq. He was born in the island of 
Jersey, of respectable parents, both of 
whom he lost in his youth. At eight years 
eld, he was sent to England for education, 
sud imbibed, in this country a steady at- 
tachment to its Constitution, which he con- 
stantly evinced in conversation, and more 
recently, in active co-operation, as an of- 
ficer of the volunteers who had united in 
its defence. His conduct, as a parent, 
was regulated by a high sense of duty. 
‘He was aa hospitable friend, and a cheer- 
ful companion. As a member of the church 
of England, his religion was free from en- 
thusiasm, and his piety from moroseness 
and ostentation, His charities were bound- 
ed only by his means, the necessary limits 
of which, he was at all times ready to ex- 
tend by bis advice and personal exertions. 
More would have been said, had not the 
writer of this paragraph feared © injure 


the memory of a frien’ he highly esteems 
ed, and for the loss of whom he feels, in 
common with his surviving relatives, the 
deepest regret. —The affliction in which 
this event has involved a family, consist. 
ing of a widow, five sons, and as many 
daughters, will, it is hoped, be soothed by 
cherishing (hose principles which the sub- 
ject of this memoir ever inculcated, and 
which he left behind him as the richest 
legacy he could bequeath. 
“* Not lost, but gone before.” 

At Weston-super- Mare, in her 52d year, 
Mary, wife of Isaac Jacobs, esq. of Bristol 

In France, aged 64, James Stephens, 
esq. of Camerton, near Bath, in the com- 
mission of the peace for the county of So- 
merset, and late colonel of the Bath Fo- 
rum volunteers. 

July 2. In Gloucester-place, after an 
illness of only three days, in her 75th 
year, Mary Baroness Nolcken. This lady, 
well known in the circles of fashion, and 
celebrated in her youth for the charms of 
her person and the elegance of ber man- 
ners, as well as for her strong resemblance 
to the unfortunate Queen of France, was 
a native of Dublin, and youngest daugh- 
ter of Roche, esq. of the county of 
Cork, the lineal descendant of the ancient 
Viscounts of Fermory, attainted for their 
attachment to the house of Stuart. She 
was educated in England by her maternal 
grandfather, Commodore Brown, who, as 
a reward for his heroic services as second 
in command at the capture of Monte Bel- 
lo, held the post of Commissioner of Chat- 
ham Dock-yards.—Her first husband was 
S. C. Lemaistre, esq. Recorder of Rothes- 
ter, and afterwards one-of His Majesty’s 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture at Bengal. By this gentleman she 
had three children, Mrs, Rawiins and Mrs. 
Macrae (both dead), and J. G. Lemaistre, 
esq. (author of the Rough Sketch of Paris, 
of Travels, and other publications), who 
survives ber. Afier the death of Mr. Jus- 
tice Lemaistre, she married his Excellency 
Baron Nolcken, who for fifty years was 
his Swedish Majesty’s Envoy Exiraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of London. By this marriage she 
bad two sons yet living, Gustavus, the 
present Baron, and Major Nolcken, for- 
merly of the 3d Regt. of Guards, and now 
of the 83d Foot.—The ‘Baroness will be 
long remembered and sincerely regretted 
by a numerous circle of attached friends. 

At his brother’s seat, Glannamore, Ire- 
land, Edm. Nagle, esq. celebrated as an 
uorivalled performer on the pipes. 

July 3. At Dowager Viscountess Syd- 
ney’s, Chapel - street, Grosvenor - square, 
Hon. William Augustus Townshend, M. P, 
for Whitchurch, 

Aged 80, T. Neale, esq. of Charlotte. 
row, New-soad, St, Marylebone, : 

Licu 
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Lieut.-gen. the Hon. Sir Brydges Tre- 
eothick Henniker, bart: of Newton Hall, 
Essex, youngest son of the late, and bro- 
ther of the present, Lerd Henniker. He 
had the command as Brigadier-general at 
Carlow daring the Rebellion in Ireland ; 
and the gratefuJ thanks of that part of the 
country were voted to him, for his un- 
wearied exertions in their defence, and for 
the maintenance of legal authority. In 
the war which was terminated by the 
peace in 1802, he volunteered for the 
Continent with three detachments of the 
5th, 7th, and 9th drag. (of the last of which 
he was lieut.-colonel); but on the very 
point of embarkation, he received orders 
to join the camp at Ketley, under Lord 
Moira. His life as a magistrate in his 
native county of Essex was exemplary ; 
no less his death to those who were the 
mournful witnesses. A widow, four sons, 
and two daughters sarvive bim. 

At Plympton, Rev. W. Payne, perpe- 
tual eurate at Plympton St. Mary, and 
rector of Coleridge. 

At Bourdeaux, on his return from Spain 
for the recovery of his health, Sir John 
Honter, consul at Madrid. 

July 4. In London -street, Fitzroy- 
sqifare, aged 66, Capt. W. Story, formerly 
a commander in the East India Compa- 
ay’s naval service. 

Ia the City-road, aged 83, J. Elisha, esq. 

Aged 66, the wife of John Spooner, esq. 
banker, Ipswich. 

At Scotney Castle, in a paroxysm of 
mental derangement, aged 66, Edw Hus- 
sey, esq. in the commission of the peace for 
Sussex and Kent, his seat standing in both 
counties. 

At Doncaster, Mrs. Buck, relict of Sa- 
muel Buck, esq. (many years Recorder 
of Leeds) and eldest sister of Richard El- 
lison, esq. M.P. for Lincoln. 

July 5. At Clontarf, near Dublin, Maria, 
wife of Sir Wm. Bagnall Burdett, bart. 

July 13. In his 61st year, Richard 
Hughes, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. 

At Seal, in his 73d year, Rev. Wm. 
Humphry, M.A. 46 years vicar of Kemp- 
sing-cum-Seal, and vicar of Birling, Kent. 

Mary-Anne, wife of Rich. Stanley, esq. 
of Barber Wood, near Sheffield, daughter 
of the late Joseph I'backer, gent. of Wilne 
Mills, co. Derby. ~ 

Lieut.-gen. Cliffe, of Taunton. A libe- 
rality of mind diffused itself through the 
whole of his coaduct; and while to his equals 
he was cordial and friendly, to the poor 
he was a monitor amd benefactor. He 
served a considerable part of the war in 
America, was at the capture of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and for some years filled 
the situations of Adjuatant-general to the 
King’s troops, and Military secretary to 
the commander-in-chief in India. 

At her daughter’s, Stoneham, Cumber- 
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Jand, in her 91st year, Mrs, Graham, wi- 
dow of T. Graham, esq. late of Edmond 
Casile, mother of Sir James Grabam, bart. 
M.P. for Carlisle. 

July 14. At Kinneris, near Forfar, N.B- 
John Nicoll, esq. late of Threadoeedle- 
street, London. 

At Barry’s Court, co. Cork, Wm, Cop- 
pinger, esq. 

July 15. At Stirling, aged 25, Wm. 
Macfarlane, esq. late surgeon of H. M. 
ship Crescent. 

Seized with an apoplectic fit after walk- 
ing from his own house to a bookseller’s 
in the neighbourhood, which terminated 
fatally, notwithstanding medical exertion, 
Richard Colles, esq. barrister, of Dub- 
lin. As a lawyer, be was of most indus- 
trious habits, and had attained a very 
high professional character—as a gentle- 
man, he was possessed of engaging and 
useful qualities, He was twice married ; 
first to the sister of Baron George, and 
secouglly to the sister of Surgeon Richards, 
who survives him. 

July 16. At Hastings, in the arms of 
her disconsolate parents, after a lingering 
iliness, in ber S4th year, Madile. Vic- 
toire Ruffo, eldest daughter of Prince 
Castelcicala. She was a pattern of ex- 
emplary and Christian fortitude, endowed 
with every accomplishment and virtue— 
the best of daughters, the best of sisters, 
the best of friends. 

At sea, on his passage from Jamaica; 
where he had been employed on the staff 
of that Island, in his 56th year, Major- 
gen. Trevor Hull. 

July it. Mr. Wm. Tash, of Broom- 
field-house, Southgate. 

At Oxford, after retiring to rest in per- 
fect health, Joanna, wife of Alex. Nicoll, 
esq. of Baliol college, Oxford, youngest 
daughter of the late A. A. Feldborg, esq. 
of Copenhagen. She was a most amiable 
young lady, and had been married only 
a week, 

At Bath, aged 89, J. Erving, esq. This 
geutleman was descended from a very 
antient Scottish family ; aud was, except- 
ing one, the Jast survivor of the Honour- 
able Mandamus Council at Boston, New 
England. He married Maria-Catherine, 
daughter of Hon, Wm. Shirley, Governor- 
general of New England, who died only a 
few months before him, after having lived 
together in uninterrupted affection .up- 
wards of 60 years, 

At Dant-y-goltry-house, near Aber- 
gavenny, suddenly, Mrs. Gabbell, widow 
of Rev. T. Gabbeil. 

July 18. Atthe Royal Hotel, Chester, 
Heury Augustus Leycester, esq. second 
son of the late Sir Peter Leycester, bart. 
of Tabley-house, Cheshire, and Liest.- 
col. of the Prince Regent’s regimeut of 
Cheshire Yeomanry cavalry. 

July 
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July 19. The wife of Henry Hoare, 
esq. of Mitcham-grove. 

At Islington, in bis 71st year, John 
Down, esq. brother of the late Richard 
Down, esq. banker, Bartholomew-lane, 

* Mr. Brydges, surgeon, of Leicester, for- 
merly house-surgeon to the Infirmary 
there with considerable credit to himself, 
and advantage to the institution. After 
his resignation, he was with the army at 
Walcheren, and in the Peninsula, The 
©pportunities thus aff »rded him of acquir- 
- ng a practical knowledge of bis profession, 

ee the skill and assiduity with which he 

lischarged its duties, will render him a 
serious loss to the publick. In society 
he was cheerful aud humorous, possess- 
ing an honourable mind, and an ardent 
philanthropic disposition, 

July 20, At his father’s, Dover-street, 

d 29 J. Ainslie, esq. of Plumpton- 
odge, Ulverstone. 
_ Benj. Wright, esq. of Clapham-common. 

At Lidlington, co. Bedford, aged 27, 
W. Platt, esq. 

Benj. Parker, esq. of Dudley, who for 
several years past successfully carried 
on extensive iron-works in that neighbour- 
bood, in partnership with his brothers. 

At Tamworth, in his 80th year, Samuel 
Cooper, esq. forme:ly of Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane. 

July 21. In Euston-square, in his 20th 
year, Frederick-Augustus, eldest son of 
John Earle Pitcher, esq. of Bath. 

At Welwyn, Herts, aged 77, Capt. Hugh 
Barkie, R. N. 

At Tolcross, near Glasgow, in his 75th 
year, James Dunlop, esq. 

At Madrid, Mr. Lyell, King’s Messen- 
ger for about 20 years. He was found 
murdered in the Retiro, with seven distinct 
stabs in his body, four of which. were in 
the heart, given by a triangular instru- 
ment such as a bayonet, or a tuck which 
is generally carried in a cane. He had 
Spanish money amounting to 30/. on him. 
He was formerly in the family of Lord 
Cathcart, and was a man of singularly 
mild and quiet manners, the last to plunge 
into riot or disturbance. The Spanish 
Government have made every endeavour 
to trace the assassins, but hitherto with- 
out effect. His remains were interred the 
following evening in the garden of the 
Recoletas. 

July 22. At his chambers in the Tem- 
ple, aged 51, Robert Pooley, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, a man distinguished for good 
sense, sound judgment, high independence 
of mind, and inflexible integrity. 

In Grest George-street, Westminster, 
aged 78, Mrs. A. Meyrick, daughter of 
Hon. Lady Lucy Meyrick, and grand- 
daughter of Ridgley, Easl of Londondervy. 

At his uncie’s, (Dr. Innes, of Creech 
&. Michacl, uear Taunton) in bis 46th 


gow, civil engmeer. He was the author 


of some useful works, particularly “ Es. ; 


says on the Ecovuomy of Fuel, and Ma- 


nagement of Heat,” 1810, 8vo, and “ Prac. . 


tical Essays on Miil-work, and other Ma- 
chinery, mechanical and descriptive,” 1814, 
3 vols, 8vo; and was a contributor to the 
Philosophical Magazine, and to the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia. 

In his 17th year, Mr. R. Howe'l, jun, 
son of John Howell, esq. of Clonmel. De- 
prived in his infancy of the sense of hear- 
ing, and the faculty of speech, he evinced 
a capacity of mind, an accuracy of taste 
and discerament, and an aptitude to the 
business of life, that are rarely to be met 
with at that age with the best advantage 
of cultivation. 

July 23. At Harrogate, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hamilton ; a lady well known to the 
world as the author of several usefal and 
elegant works, of the most beneficial ten- 
dency, and happy execution. The qua- 
lities of her heart keeping pace with the 
excellency of her understanding, she was 


not more revered by the publick for her, 


talents, than beloved by her friends for 
her virtues: she died after a long series 
of sickness and suffering, patiently and 
piously sustained, and has left behind her, 
all the regrets which were due to the loss 
of such a character.-—She was sister of 
Lieut. Charles Hamilton, who died in 
1792, in the service of the East India 
Company in Bengal. She was entrusted 
with the education of the daughters of a 
Scottish Nobleman, to the eldest of whom 
her Letters on the formation of the Reli- 
gious and Moral principle were addressed, 
The following is a list of her publications: 
« Letters of a Hindoo Rajah,” 1796, 2 
vols. vo, ‘* Memoirs of Modern Philo- 
sophers,” 1800, 3 vols. 8vo. ‘* Letters on 
the Elementary Principles of Education,” 
1802, 2 vols. 8vo. “ Life of Agrippina, 
wife of Germanicus,”- 1804, 3 vols. 8vo. 
* Letters on the Formation of the Reli- 
gious and Moral Principle,” 1896, 2 vols. 
8vo. “ The Cottagers of Glenburnie,” 
1808, 8vo. ‘* Rules of the Annuity Fund 
for the Benefit of Governesses,” {Anon.) 
1808, 4to. “ Exercises in Religious 
Knowledge,” 1809, 12mo, ‘* Popular 
Essays, illustrating Principles essentially 
counected with the Improvement -of the 
Understanding, the Imagination, and the 
Heart,” 1813, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Lately. Elizabeth, wife of the Rer. Jo- 
seph Monkhouse, rector of Market Deeps 
ing, Lincoloshire. 

At Chesham, in his 33d year, Jobn 
Bailey, junr. 

» At Oundle, aged about 70, Mr. John 
Noorthouck, nearly 50 years a liveryman 
of the Company of Stationers. He was 
the son of Herman Noorthouck, a —_ 

sellers 
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year, Robertson Buchanan, esq. of Glas. 
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seller of some eminence, and was himself 
distinguished as a literary character, and 
a worthy man, . He was carly in life pa- 
tronized by Mr. Owen Reffhead and the 
late Wm. Strahan, esa.; and passed nearly 
the whole of jis life in “the useful occupa- 
tions of an author, an index-maker, aud a 
corrector of the press; though the only 
works to which we recollect his name 
being affixed are, 1. a laborious and a 
very useful “ History of London,” 1773, 
4to.; and, 2, ** An Historical and Clas- 
sical Dictionary,” 2 vols. 1776, 8vo, A 
kind communication by Mr. Nvorthouck 
is properly acknowledged in the VIIIth 
yolume of “ Literary Anecdotes,” p. 455. 

At Pancras, in his 69tb year, 
Devil Mecpheren, esq. sub- commissioner 
ef the Public Records, He published 
«* Geographical Hlustrations of Scottish 
History, containing the names of Places 
mentioned in Chronologies, Histories, and 
Records,” 1796. 4to, ‘* De Orygynale 
Cronykil of Scotland, be Andrew of Wyn- 
town, Priour of Sanet Sersis yuche in Loch 
Levyon, now first published, with Notes and 
a Glossary,”’ 1795, 2 vols. 8vo, ‘* Annals 
of Commerce, Manufactures, Fisheries, 
and Navigation,” 1805, 4 vols. 4to. “ His- 
tory of the European Commerce with In- 
dia,” 1812, 4to. 

Aug 2, Aged 44, the Rev, Raymond 
E. L, Rogers, vicar of Bishops Stortford, 
Herts, formerly of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Aug. 5. At Shrewsbury, suddenly, aged 
16, Mr. Jonathan Brookes, author of “* Aa 
Heroic Poem of the glorious Atchieve- 
ments of the late Lord Nelson;” “ A 
Poem on the Wars of Portugal and Spain;” 
and, ** The Battle of Waterloo, a Poem.” 
His productions display more loyalty and 
patriotism, than elegance of numbers, 

Aug.6. At Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
Mr. Robert Squire. 

Aug.. At Uarwich, aged 87, Mr. 
John Wing, one of the capital Burgesses 
of that Borough. 

At Bath, in her 79th year, greatly la- 
mented, Sophia-Anne, wife of Rev. Francis 
Henchman, rector of Beckbury, Salop. 

Aig 9. At Blandford, Dorset, aged 74, 
Wnm. Sollers, esq. many years one of the 
most considerable booksellers in the West 
of England. He was also an emineut 
banker; and for a few of his iatter 
years had wholly relinquished booksell- 
ing. He was descended from the an- 
cient fami'y of De Solers at Pauntley, 
co. Glonce-ter. John Solers married the 
heiress of Pauntley in the time of Henry 
the Third. This family also gave name 
to Shipton Solers in the same county (See 
Hatchins’s Dorsetshire, IV. 340.) — But 
what was af more importance, Mr. Sollers 
was highly respected as a truly honest 
and worthy man; and consequently bis 
death is much regretted. 


a 


Aug. 11. At Hamells Park, Herts, 
Richa:d Shawe, esq. formerly head of the 
highly-respectabl» tirm of Shawe, L- Blanc, 
- Shawe, Sulicitors, Bridge. street, B!ack- 
lars, 

Aug. 12. At Pool Park, near Ruthin, 
of a typhus fever, after an illness of 
twenty-five days, Louisa, wife of the 
~— Hon. Lord Bagot, of Bithfield, ia 

Stoffordshire, and ster to the presemt 
Earl of Dartmouth, Her Ladyship has 
left two sons aad three daughters to la- 
ment the early and irreparable lo-s. of 
a most valuable and affectionate parent. 

At the vicarage, Bisham, near Marlow, 
Bucks, in his 76th year, Rev Siephee 
Gage, M. A. upwards of 52 years minister 
of that parish. 

At Dawli-h, «here he had gone for the 
benefit of his health, Sir Andrew Bayn- 
tun, bart. LL. D, of Spye Park, neat Calne, 
Wilts. Ile married in 1777 Mary Alicia, 
eldest surviving daughter ft William, Gth 
earl of Coventry, by whom he had twe 
danghters. He succeeded his father ig 
the baronetcy in January 1800, and. was 
Sheriff of Wilts in 1803. 

dug. 13. At Bewdley, in his 62d year, 
most deeply and deservedly lamencd, 
Wiliam Parsons, esq. He bad long 
struggled with a succession of various dit» 
eases, some of them of the most. exorm- 
cia'ing kind: but all which be beve wih 
heroic fortitude aod Christian res'guation. 
At a very ear!y period of life, (1769,) be 
entered into the Sea-sesvice of the Kast 
India Company: but, after two or three 
voyages, disliking the maritime profes- 
sion, he quitted it ww 1775; aud, being 
patronized by Lord Pigat, then Governor 
of Madras, was, in the following year, 
dispatched by his Lordship, in conjunc 
tion with Mr. Kinchant, of the Civil Ser- 
vice, on a private embassy to China: on 
his return from whence, be found the Ge- 
vernment usurped by Mr. Stratton and bis 
Council, and Lord Piget dead. These 
untoward events obscured his prospedts 
for a time: but he was fo:tunate enough, 
at this critical juncture, to meet witha 
kind friend in the Hou. Mr. Manckton, 
son-in law of the deceased Governor; aad 
in 1777, he obtain: d, through the ine- 
rest of the late venerable B shop Hurd, te 
whom he was related, the appointment of 
a Wrner in the Company's service.— 
A way to great wealth, and high station, 
was now open to him ; but, unmfluenced 
by a wish for either, he was content to 
retire with a moderate competency to his 
native land: thereby gratifying the withes 
of an aged parent, who languished for his 
return. Thus closed, in 1789 or 90, the 
public career of a man, in whom the 
tender feelings of affection predominated 
over those of ambition or interest.—The 


deceased was im person large. boned, oe, 





¥90 
and muscular, and possessed of uncom- 
mon bodily strength: but he had for 
many years been extremely corpulent. 
His features were handsome, and assumed, 
during his occasional prattle with young 
ebidren (of whom be was very fond), a 
smile of such sweetness and benignity, as 
jt is impossible to describe, His mental 
qualities were rare and inestimable: for, 
jn addition to great natural talents, he 
possessed a kindness of disposition sel- 
dom equalled ; and, though perfectly so- 
ber and comrect as a man, and no less 
pious and devout as a Christian, few 
people were, in society, more cheerful, or 
even facetious. —To the pocr he was a 
Viberal benefactor; and every thing he 
possessed was at the service of his friends. 
He often quoted from Scripture, that “ it 
is more blessed to give, than to receive ;” 
aud has been heard to say, that he some- 
times felt a disposition to give away all 
he had in the world —Whilst yet a boy, 
he acquired a taste for literature: and 
ever afterwards devoted much of his time 
to reading. His letters were written with- 
out effort, or study, and in a style pecu- 
Jiar to himself; it was, like his manner, 
simple and unostentatious; vet, so apt, 
and well chosen, appeared ihe expressions 
which flowed «poutaneously from his pen, 
that it might be said, the same words 
courted his acceptance which more ela- 
borate writers would seek for in vain. Add 
to this, that much genuine hamour was 
interspersed with subjects of a more se- 
rious cast; aud it is no wonder that his 
correspondence was highly valued.—In 
short, his Letters may be considered as 
swodels of the epistolary. style; highly 
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worthy of imitation, but almost inimitablef 
Posthumous praise is so often lavished on’ 
the undeserving, that Readers who were’ 
unacquainted with the deceased may think, 
too much, whilst his numerous and affiict-' 
ed friends may regret that too little, has 
been said of a character so truly me-' 
ritorious. 

R. Anderson, esq. of Braywick Lodge, 
Berks. 

Thos, Osmer, esq. gentleman-usher to 
His Majesty, late of the Herefordshire mi- 
litia. 

Aug. 15. At Heveningham Hall, Suf- 
folk, in his TIst year, Right Hon. Joshua 
Van-Neck, Lord Huntingfield. The fa- 
mily is well known to be of Dutch ex- 
traction. His lordship was created a Peer 
June 16, 1796, and was the third baronet 
ofthe name. He married in 1777 Maria 
daughter of Andrew Thompson, esq. of 
Roehampton, in Surrey, by whom he had 
several children ; and he is succeeded in 
his title by his eldest son, Hon. Joshua 
Vanneck. The peerage being an Irish 
one, the late Lord sat in Parliament for 
the borough of Dunwich. 

Aug. 16. At Langstone, near Havant, 
in his 76th year, Jas. Knapp, esq. 

Aug. \9. In Highbury-terrace, in his 
76th year, Joseph Huddart, esq. F. R. S- 
and an Elder Brother of the Trimty House, 
Of this deservedly respected gentleman, an 
account shall be given in our next. 

Aug. 2%. At his house at Highgate- 
chapel, aged 73, Rev. Thomas Bennett, 
D. D. Minor Canon of St, Paul’s and West- 
minster; and Vicar of Tillingham and 
High and Good Ester, Essex, and one of 
His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace. - 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 23, to Aug, 27, 1816. 
Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 138/50 and 60 154 
Males -. 1175 2344 Males - 1742 1506 5and10 66/60and 7% 123 
Females 1169 . Females 764 10 and 20 55] 70and80 86 


30 and 40 146) 90 and-100 12 


Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 170 


Whereof have died under 2 years old 381 20 and 30 117 | SO and90 54 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending Aug. 17. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME ‘COUNTIES. 
Wheat) Rye , Barly | Oats Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beaus. 
s djs, djs. djs. a. s. djs. djs. dys. a. 
00 0/34 4/80 3/40 ONEssex "8 436 0j33 
38 0|36 0/30 640 6Kem 771000 O|32 
30 0/50 6/25 1036 joussex 83 400 
48 029 2/25 7/34 1//Seffolk $4 742 
0 OSL O22 10:52 Camb. 79 942 Sl 
00 0/34 $/26 035 O}|Norfolk 79 840 O/27 
WO 0/35 6/22 038 H Lincoln 74 1000 30 
40 O31 O24 8/31 | York 75 1100 0/29 
46 6/31 O27 235 Durham 85 700 000 
0 G)00 O28 8'40 O}|Northum. 82 10/60 
CO 0/00 O26 1/57 Cumberl. 80 346 
+8 2/00 024 259 1]|Wesumor. 92 5/56 
6 S23 923 5/32 Lancaster 81 200 000 
38 10/33 O26 1/33 Chester 75 200 
0 0/35 226° 8/35 8|/Flint 71 5/00 
37 [27 4144 4]\Denbigh 73 11/00 
33 731 0/43 $ilAnglesea 80 000 0/31 
34 026 3/37 Carnarvon €5 8,00 
34 30 10/36 Merioneth 50 400 
46 4/13 8/00 6)/Cardigan 58 0,00 0/28 
32 O25 TWO Pembroke 67 800 0\35 
29 7,20 11)v0 Carmart. 77 300 0/34 
Glamorg. 80 800 000 
Average of England aud Wales, per quaiter.|/Gloucest, 77 036 
82 144 234 4/25 1136 ‘TiSomerset 93 6 0} 28 
Monmouth91 O}00 
Average of Scotland, per quarter : Devon 99 9 0}44 
0O 0,00 0,00 0,00 0,00 O}/Corawall 106 11; 0145 
Dorset 86 O41 
Hants S+ 0/32 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Aug. 26, 70s. to 75s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, Aug. 17, 28s. 5d. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Aug. 21, 44s. 93d. per cwt. 

PRICE OF HOPs, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Aug. 26: 
Kent Bags .....0.0006 4/. Os. to T/, 10s. | Kent Pockets ...... wee Gl, Os. to 101 10s, 
Sussex Ditto ......... 3/. Os. to 62. 10s. | Sussex Ditto 54. Os. to 84. 14s, 
Farnham Pockets ....104 Os. to 16/4. Os, | Essex Ditto.........+.. «+ 5. Us. to YL ‘Os. 

AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Aug. 26: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/.15s. Straw 2/, 18s, 6d.---Whitechapel, “ay 5 15s.6d. Straw 3/. Os. 6d. 
Clover 7. Os. Od.— Smithiield, Hay 5/. 12s, 6d. Straw 2/. 15s, 6d. Clover 64, 13s, 6d. 


f s 
Middlesex $1 
Surrey 83 
Hertford 80 
Bedford 78 
Huntmgdon 80 
Northamp. 79 
Rutland 18 
Leicester. 77 
Nottingham 78 
Derby 79 
Stafford 81 
Salop 84 
Hereford 90 
Worcester 5 
Warwick 77 
Wilts 87 
berks 88 
Oxford 738 
Bucks 83 
Brecon 96 
Montgom. 94 
Raduor 85 
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SMITHFIELD, Aug. 26. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8ibs. 
Beef ..c.cccscccccecccoceesoece 3s. Sd. to 4s. 8d. | Lamb 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 
MUton ccoccoscccscocceccoces 4s. Od, to 45, 6. Head of Cattle at Market Aug. 26; 


ee seocecceee 48. Od, to 5s. 4d. 976. Calves 160. 
a seceesseee4s, Od, to 4s, 8d. Sheep and Lambs 19,800 Pigs 160. 


COALS, Aug. 26: Newcastle Ss. Od. to 46s. 9d. Sunderland 41s. Od. to 00s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. St. James’s 3s, 2d. Clare Market Os. Od. Whitechapel 3s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow, 86s, Mottled 94s, Curd 98s, CANDLES, 103, 6d. per Doz. Moulds 124, O¢, 
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